CURRICULUM. Patricia 
Santinelli examines plans for 
ASlevelB(pagel2). 



Indira Gandhi 


Cen tre and state: T. V. 
Sathyamurthy examines the 
origins and nature of the 
GANDHI DYNASTY in 
India. Will the precarious 
balance of power survive the 
Sikh riots and the 
assassination of Indira 
Gandhi? (page 15). 

Does Noel Coward’s famous 
advice to Mrs Worthington, 
now apply equally to the 
scientific laboratory? Peter 
Campbell laments the 
continuing lack of a properly 
defined framework for a 
SCIENTIFIC CAREER 
(page 17). 

ARTS PAGE: Mother 
Courage and her director - an 
interview with Howard 
Davies. . . James Tissot at 
theBarbican. . .the golden 
age of Anglo-Saxon art (page 

War provided the greatest 
and confirmation For JEAN- 
PAUL SARTRE’b 
developing ideaB. Kenneth 
Thompson reviews the 
French philosopher and 
novelists war manea, raw 
materialsfor some ofhie later 
and greatest work (page 19). 
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London’s pride 


“Education cuts never heal" say the 

E osters all over London. They have 
een put up by the Inner London 
Education Authority as part of its 
campaign against rate-capping, the 
imposition by Ihe Department of the 
Environment of an arbitrary ceiling on 
the authority’s expenditure which 
would force it to make cuts of between 
£57m and £75m. Most Londoners 
seem to agree. A MORI opinion poll 
commissioned by the ILEA in Septem- 
ber found that eight out of ten opposed 
cuts in spending on education, a find- 
ing that is now prominently displayed 
in three-foot letters on a follow-up 
poster. 

On Tuesday the ILEA decided to set 
a budget for next year which ignores 
the Government’s instruction to cut its 
planned expenditure. Mr Patrick Jenk-> 
in, the Secretary of State for the 
Environment, and by proxy extension 
Sir Keith Joseph, nis Cabinet col- 
league, now face a challenge many 
limes more serious than last year's 
inconclusive rebellion by Liverpool's 
A/iV/mnr- dominated city council. There 
are important differences between the 
two confrontations which make the 
position of the ILEA much stronger 
and that of ihe Government much 

‘first difference is that the 
ILEA’s new budget is lawful. The 
provisions of the rate-capping legisla- 
tion do not come into full effect until 
next year. So by advancing the date of 
its budget the ILEA has escaped Mr 
Jenkin’s net. With Liverpool he was 
dealing with a council teetering on the 
edge oi illegality; with the ILEA he is 
faced by the unappealing prospect of 
unscrambling a perfectly lawfu I budge t 
and so being forced into a demonstra- 
tion of arbitrary centralist power. 

A 'second difference Is that the 
ILEA’s stand clearly enjoys overwhel- 
mingly popular support in inner Lon- 
don. The authority nas always enjoyed 
a solid core of public support, partly 
because it sits on top oi a tenacious 
tradition of educational improvement 


schools and colleges were asked to 
choose between a rate-capped budget 
and a freely determined budget; they 
preferred the latter by an incontestable 
majority. So the authority has taken its 
stand on a mandate that may be 
contrived but is still persuasive. 

The third difference is that the 
Government has decided, reluctantly 
and against all its political inclinations, 
that tne ILEA should continue after 
the Greater London Council has been 
abolished. That the authority should 
survive in such a hostile climnte is not 
only a measure of its legitimacy but 
also confers additional legitimacy. The 
Government's decision to retain the 
I LEA can only be interpreted as a vote 
of confidence, however grudging, in 
the authority's capacity to provide 
education in inner London. It there- 
fore hardly seems logical to deny the 
authority the effective power to man- 
age that responsibility - which is the 
effect of rate-capping. 

So far the dispute between the ILEA 
ond the Government has been consi- 
dered simply in terms of politics. For 
most commentators that will be suffi- 
cient consideration. They will regard 
the emerging confrontation solely in 
the context of b re-run of the Liverpool 
budget clash, or as a sub-plot in ken 
Livingstone’s campaign against the 
abolition of the GLC, or as the first 


every political mill, right and left. Vet 
all this is secondary excitement; the 
primary issue is the priority that should 
be attached to education. 

The Government presumably hopes 
that its case against the ILEA can be 
sustained by a careful combination of 


if the authority reduced the budget in 
accordance with Mr Jenkin’s wishes. 
On that list was the ending of all 
"topping-up’' by the authority of its 
polytechnics ana colleges’ raw Nation- 
al Advisory Body allocations. In 
general further anu higher education, 
because it lacks statutory reinforce- 
ment, would have to be cut more than 
schools. 

The second plank is quite simply 
disreputable, whatever malicious fan- 
tasies may flourish in the dark corners 
of the partisan Institute for Policy 
Studies or in some dusty corners in the 
House of Lords, all the fair evidence 
suggests that in the last 10 years the 
ILEA has done a good job and that the 
future prospect is of steady improve- 
ment. A shrewd guess would be that 
HM Inspectors snared the view that 
the ILEA had made a remarkable 
recovery from the pre-Houghton 
trough of high teacher mobility and 
low morale and indigested and occa- 
sionally ill thought out comprehensive 
reform. Certainly recent inspections of 
ILEA schools support this guess. 
Although the contribution of the often 
criticized politicians should be reco- 
gnized, much of the credit should go to 
the imaginative administration of the 
ILEA's successive education officers, 
first Mr Peter Newsman and now Mr 
William Stubbs. 

Rate-capping is about much more 
than cost effectiveness. It is about 
much more than the capacity of the 
ILEA as an education authority. For 
ultimately it affects immediately and 
directly the quality of the experience 
available to pupils and students in 
London’s schools and colleges. And 


ultimately it affects immediately and 
directly the quality of the experience 
available to pupils and students in 


1 


because it has so successfully rebuilt 
Its beleaguered reputation Bince 
the late 1960s. Faced by 
the new threat of rate-capping the 


support by promoting a comprehen- 
sive exercise in consultation. Parents, 
teachers, and .governors of ILEA 


"value for money" ana the other 
disingenuous half-truths will no doubt 
be employed - and reinforcing pre- 
judice against the authority - “sink 
comprehensives", “Trot teachers” , 
“peace studies" and the rest of the 
lying litany will be chanted by dis- 
ownable camp followers. 

• The first plank of the argument Is 
plainly dishonest. No education au- 
thority can reduce Its expenditure by 
£60m or £70m by good housekeeping 
and at a stroke!, even one with a 


officers of the ELEA drew up, as part 
of the consultation exercise, a shop- 
ping lis t of cuts that would be necessary 


nothing is more important and maybe 
mote vulnerable. For that quality is 
determined not just by the input of 
resources but by the input of apprecia- 
tion and commitment. Ratc-cupping 
directly reduces the former ana less 
directly but more categorically under- 
mines the latter. Wc may have become 
too cynical or self-conscious to talk 
much In recent years of education ns a 
force for good, for truth, for beauty. 
We no longer date to believe in n New 
Jerusalem. Yet every day in school 
classrooms, in college lectures, in adult 
education classes right across London, 
New Jerusalems are built up, private, 
«f 




ment is real enough and must be 
supported by all with a generous hope 
in our future. 
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During its brief three-year life the new 
blood programme has been only grud- 
gingly appreciated. But after its death 
it will be sorely missed. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Science's in- 
ability (or unwillingness?) to persuade 
the Treasury to agree to an extension 
of the programme in the Govern- 
ment's expenditure plans is a serious 
setback., It is a heavy blow to the 
already limited prospects for revitaliz- 
ing the academic profession; it lis a 
heavier blow to the morale of the 
universities. In both senses it will still 
further reduce .the wasting Intellectual 
capital, of the . system. 

The new' blood programme has its 
faults. The dumber of pew posts is too . 
few to have a serious impact on the 
problem of academic sclerosis; the bias 
towards science and technology is 
excessive, especially in view of the fact , 
that because of ; the pattern of past 
: recruitment the grosser staff imba- 
lances are tobe found la arts and social 
science; the Method by which, new . 
blood posts are selected, basically the 
shotgdn - advice! of the : University 
Grants Committee fend research code- ■ 
c'ds, is unsatisfactory; in too many 
cases the job specifications Have been 
so tightly drawn that good candidates , 
have been discouraged; finally, of : 
courts, the whole programme repre- 
sents ;a significant invasion oEunjversi- 
,{y autonomy, v" . 

■ . Yet this catalogue, of faults does not 
add to even half a case for 1 the 
cancellation of the new blood prog, 
ramrrie, The criticisms Of new bloody 
a^ejjuny compared .with th*?. enormity ; 


of the problems it Ib designed to 
ameliorate, creeping academic scler- 
osis and wasting intellectual capital. 
They make the case for reform of the 
programme not its abolition. New 


ilood also had a particular psycholo- 
jcal significance in foe universities. 


Despite these shortcomings it is the 
one bright spot on foe horizon of 


Government policy: the “restructur- 
ing” fund for all Us covering rhetoric and ' 
massive scale was an exercise In closing 
. down, pavipg off; new blood for all its 
modesty is an exercise in opening up, a 
•weak but distinct signal to the universi- 
ties that dot ail Is gloom. 

In its advice to Sir Keith Joseph the 
UGC rightly placed great emphasis on 
‘ the renewal of the academic profes- 
sion. Its "bid" was for 900 new posts a 
year to maintain the academic'eqiplib- 


aa*SSsas5f 

after foe failure to secure a cqntinua- . There is a dancer the. Hnuam. 
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programme is not conclusive evidence 
of the Government’s final attitude to 
the renewal of foe academic profes- 
sion. That is true but the lack of 
continuity between new blood and any 
son-of-new blood is bound to reduce 
the likelihood of there ever being a 
latter programme. 

If the Government is sensible it will 
recognize that there is no point in 
derising plans to rescue British scien- 
ce, the centre piece of Sir Keith’s new 
strategy if last week’s announcement 
oh public expenditure was a safe guide, 
if no effort is made to offer attractive 
careers to young scientists. Good sci- 
ence and scholarship are about new 
ideas and new ideas are about new 
people. Throwing more money at old 
ideas and old people will get nowhere , 


stitched togethershort-term contra Is. 

There is a danger that the Govern- 
ment will not recognize the scale of the 
problem of academic renewal. It may 
feel that .with the. existing hew bipod 


President Reagan having won an 
overwhelming victory in the Amer. 
lean election, it Is tantalizing to ask 
what exactly was his attraction. This 
does not seem to have been one of 
those elections In which the vote was 
really a vote against the loser because 
Walter Mondole, everyone seems to 
agree, is a nice guy. So the massive 
vote was for Reagan personally. He 
was a hate figure for students when 
he was governor of California and 
now he is the darling of the 18 to 24 
age group. 

What does he have to offer? 
According to an informed journalist, 
history has shown that almost every 
type of person has been president. 
Washington proved that a military 
commander can be president. Jeffer- 
son that a scholar can be president. 
Leaving aside a few barbarians and 
bloody fools, Wilson proved that an 
Innocent can be president, Roosevelt 
that a realist can be president. Tru- 
man proved that anyone can be 
president and Elsenhower that do 
one need be president. 

Reagan, I understand, has set a 
new standard by proving that even 
the idlest person can be president. 
Rumour has It that he sleeps for IS 
hours a day, which Is more titan even 
foe Idlest professor. Allowing for 
meals and foe occasional relaxation, 
there is little time left for anything 
serious and that Is why he Is so (It and 
happy. 

I don’t see why that should be 
regarded as in any way blame- 
worthy. Some of the best people have 
been utterly idle. Berlioz was said to 
have been so Idle that lying in bed one 
morning writing a piece or music, be 
dropped It on the floor and rather 
than exert himself to pick it up 
composed another piece. 

The record of English prime minis- 
ters Is Just as satisfactory. Palmer- 
ston spent a lot of bis time In bed, 
usually with someone else 1 ! wue. 
Gladstone’s bedroom habits were of 
course more respectable but more 
eccentric. His mania for personal 
economy led him to Oil his hot water 
bottle with hls early morning tea so 
that he could drink It when he woke 
up to the morning. 

The point I am getting round to Is 
that IT all the world’s statesmen were 
as Idle as Reagan to reputed to be, me 
world might be a safer piece for us 
all. If they all had been too idle to 
declare war in 1914 we would not 
have lost millions of people in a 
senseless slaughter that achieved no- 
thing and foe need for which ms 
baffled historians since. How satfr 
factory it will be when the call own** 
along the hot line to press foe button 
to find that the man at the other 6011 B 
still asleep, with or without wme- 
one rise’s wife, ami Is not to he 
disturbed until foe late afternoon. 

The only cloud on the , horiz “ B b 
that President Reagan does occa- 
sionally reveal a taste for action* 
“You ain’t seen nothing yet.” MM 
continue to see nothing for a 
time. 

In one of hls many brilliant essays, 
Ronald Knox divided 




» umi Mwi^ninB win lum up to 
he jgap until the T?|90s; when 
retirement patterns reassert 
res (like, the; new policy on 
nfonbersi although here the 




ness to foe face of their o*J 

servants suggest that many of 
already are. 
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Sir Edward Parkes, vice chancellor or Leeds University and former chairman o. 

to Ihe rally. He is with Clare Whiteley, welfare secretary and president Martin Glancey. 


students 


Joseph’s £40m switch-on 
for university science 


b? Ngaio Crequer 

lb Government is on the brink of providing an extra£40m 
to pay for the switch towards science and technology 
(Wises in the universities. An announcement is expected 
well before Christmas. Although the final decision, involv- 
IJcveral ministries, is still to be confirmed, tlic University 
Grub Committee is sufficiently confident that it hus asked 
nheitilies to place tltelr bids. 

The desire to switch resources to technological, scientific 
engineering and other vocational courses was first 
rased by Sir Kcfih Joseph, Secretary of Stale for Education 
Science, in September 1983, and confirmed more 
'wotly by the Butcher report on skill shortages, The 
Programme Is still, known us the ‘’switch" even though any 
giro money will not be ut the expense of the arts, as was 
™ considered. 

-25® fewney will not he provided by the Department of 
jwcatton and Seioncc but by other ministries, probably 
ttpoyment and industry. A senior DCS source said this 
•wt that the UGC letter was based on “reasonable 


UGC says the programme would probably provide 
wibe following extra places: by 1988, 1,500 a year 
^conversion courses and 400 from first degree courses; 
■fowler 1,500 a year from conversion counts and up to 
yew from first degree courses, 
admissions would be in October 1985. The conver- 
!®founes would be aimed at science or technology 
Monates. The main emphasis would be on information 


courses for first degree courses of four or even five years’ 
duration. Allocation would not bo restricted to insltlhitions 
which needed no adaptation or extension of buildings, or 
with no major equipment needs. 

The UGC lias Bsked universities for profiles of depart- 
ments making bids, Including details on staff, relationships 
with industry, qualifications of students on entry and 
destination of graduates, replacement value of existing 
equipment and value of research grants. 
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Conservative I Howe cuts 


technology and most places would be in electronic 
engineering and computer science, with some in general 
engineering and production, systems and control en- 
gineering- 

The Government, not the UGC, would indicate a target 
number of places fend the disciplinary areas in which they 
should be provided. The money would cover accommoda- 
tion, equipment and direct teaching costs. 

The letter says: “The places wouldbe allocated selective- 
ly, with Iho object of focusing expansion on departments of 
high quality which arc best able to demonstrate that 
industry values their graduates and is willing actively to help 
to teach them." 

Cost, as well as quality would be taken into account in the 
allocation and the UGC would arrange to “determine the 
consensus of industrial opinion on departments best able to 
meet Industry’s needs". 

It would consider proposals from Scottish universities or 
those with sandwich or enhanced engineering degree 


MPs revolt 
over grants 

by David Jobbins 
The Government was warned this 
week of the biggest backbench revolt 
since it came to power over the issue of 
student grants. 

Two Commons motions attacking its 
decision to increase parental contribu- 
tions, abolish the minimum award and 
begin to levy tuition fees attracted 
signatures from 100 Conservative 
backbenchers on the eve of what 
promised to be the largest student 
demonstration for some years. 

One motion, tabled by Mr Harry 
Greenway, MP for Ealing North, 
warning that access would by inhibited 
by the parental contribution levels 
planned, attracted 23 signatures. But a 
tougher motion, put down by Mr 
William Benyon, MP for Milton 
Keynes, was signed by 87 Conserva- 
tives right across the party spectum. It 
described the new levels as “miscon- 
ceived and of a severity which will 
make it difficult if not impossible” for 
many families to meet tne full con- 
tribution. 

Mr Benyon told The THES: “It is 
the first time the principle of tuition 
fees has been breached and as far as 1 
am concerned it is the sticking point." 
MPs had made their views Known 
publicly through the motions and pri- 
vately to ministers. The Government 
had to realize that if it continued - 
“there will be a very big vote against". 

Thousands of students converged on 
London on Wednesday for a rally 
centred on the South Bank. Former 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, Sir Edward Parkes, 
accompanied a contingent of about 
2,000 from Leeds University, where he 
is vice chancellor, to show his support. 

Ministers are said to be surprised by 
the backlash at the proposals. Sir Keith' 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, this week defended 
the decision fend deified it was a move 
to bring in loans by the back door. But 
he remains attracted to a part loans, 
part grants system, and the practical 
effects of the announcement will bring 
it back on to the political agenda. 

NUS aimed to deliver 28,000 letters 
of protest to Downing Street, either 
personally or in batches. 

Grants opposition, page 5 
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Transbinary group comes a step closer 


sector urf.to collaborate with 

midn . bodies working m the field, the 
The mam aim win oe 8**" .Jr, _ c hHl - nc ,, minted to interest and 




by Maggie Richards . continuing education group. Its report 

a iraiubinarv committee to monitor followed a major UGC rtviow. 
nrnaress in continuing education and However, whereas the UGC report 
P a SI SLI5, local authority and urged the creation of a standing com- 
SKi? on JS&lBm is mfcee to advise on the un&rfoy 
unlvemty sectors . . . iL.. vear ^dor aud io collaborate with other 

^ . bodies working in the field, the NAB 
The main mm win oe gre«c ^ ^ ^ |q . and 

cration in the prowsjon o ^nutog ^ bSrigexpressed about continuing 

SA- P-W baa bean 

issue*’ , f „ r a inint coramiitee raised in discussions between the 

The proposal for a join chairmen of both bodies and at a 

on connnuW^urationw^orl^ ^ lhl , monlh| (he upc 


education by both sectors, and I to bring 
together the forces of the Univtirity 
Grants Committee and the National 
Advisory Body to determine policy 

,S T& proposal for a joint committee 
OO continuing education was orlginril^ 
out forward in July by the NAJJs 


came out in favour of a transbinary 
committee. This week the NAB board 
considered and also approved the 
plan, which now goes forward to the 
NAB committee next Wednesday. 

The T4AB is scheduled to scrutinize , 
the report of its .continuing education 
group more fully in January, but in 
view of the UGC Interest it was agreed 
to proceed with the joint committee 
proposal. 

In Us report, the. NAB continuing 
education group suggested a transbln- 


ary committee comprised -of repre- 
sentatives from the UGC, • the Open 
University, and the NAB. 


will keep out 
foreigners 

by John O’Leary 
Cuts in the British Council’s budget 
could be five times the figure 
announced last week by Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, the Foreign Secretary. They 
are almost certain to reduce the flow of 
students and academics in and out of 
Britain. 

Sir Geoffrey told MPs he wns reduc- 
ing the council’s budget by £1.2m, but 
(he council's bid wbs already £81)0,000 
short of its estimate of £85. 1m needed 
to keep pace with British inflation. It 
expected to absorb the difference 
without cutting services. 

However, the real level of cuts will 
be much higher if the council is not 
compensated for inflation abroad, 
which is running well ahead of Bri- 
tain's on average. Agreement still has 
not been reached on the council's 
claim for £2.3m compensation for 
1984/85 and the deficit is expected to 
be at least as large In 1985/86. 

The Prime Minister has intervened 

K rsonally to secure the council's ra- 
te for 1983/84. A Government state- 
ment in reply to the foreign affairs 
select committee in October appeared 
to guarantee similar treatment this 
year, but last week’s statement said 
that other savings would have to be 
made first. 

Coming on top of a 20 per cent cut 
imposed over four years from 1979, 
even savings of £2m would now force a 
reduction in services. The long term 
effect might be the closure of a number 
of overseas offices, but this would not 
produce savings in time to meet the 
proposed budget for 1985/86. 

Tne council is fighting a rearguard 
action, supported by many MPs 
against the cuts. But if it foils, four 
areas are expected to bear the brunt, 
two of which Involve higher education 
directly. 

. They are the council’s scholarship 
programme, which brings 500 overseas 
students to Britain each year and the 
network of educational exchanges and 
links, which form the backbone of the 
council’s work in higher education. 
Also in danger will be support for the 
arts and Ihe maintenance of stock in 
overseas libraries. 

Similar doubts surround the fi- 
nances Involved in Britain's withdraw- 
al from Unesco, announced by Sir 
Geoffrey at the same time. Although 
he claimed that there would be savings 
of more than £5m In 1985/86, civil 
servouts Conceded this week that Un- 
esco will spend more than font in 
Britain in 1985/86, taking Into account 


salaries of Britons employed by the 
organization. However, the officials 
stressed that it was impossible to 
forecast how much of his money, if 
any, would be lost, 

Mr Timothy Raison, the minister for 
Overseas development, assured MPs 
that the money saved would be re- 
tained in the aid budget. He was 
expected to write to Unesco this week 
giving the statutory year’s notice. 

A further review of progress to- 
wards foe reforms demanded by the 
Government will take place after the 
general conference' of unesco, which 
takes place in Sofia next October 


Sir Keith says teaching and research need not be linked 

... u. — »j Sir” Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- **•- — 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


research”, he said. ■ su^reier swinnerton-uyer, ctiair- 

However, Sir Keith did believe it man of the UGC, expanded on the 
was important to maintain the overall themp of selectivity before a House of 


— - ~r- ■ 'hjwe of foe universities, wmen commons select uomnunee - earner 

Sir Keith Joreph.Secret^fStrte accounte dfor the extra £I0m added to , this week. He told the education, 
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Education and Menre, has University ursms ujranuircc science ana tins committee, inquiring . cus, ser up unaer rroressor unan 
weight to foe view that bigner “* • CQU jp men t grant for next year, into the science budget, that we had Goweiilock of Heriot-Wati UniVeiw- 

tion teachers need not o° ' 1 >4 £ 'took Issue with whflt he called moved from a situation Where the ty, would have its first meeting in two 

Spefeking to the House , the “doom and glopra” abroad about ; amount of research done Wqs liinited ' weeks to start considering what a 

select committee an saence^ua of British research, or auing v by the supply ottalem to a time .when it university research plan should look • 

rtokJgy last week. Sir Keith isa to ne w» that what was happening to Britain's was controlled by;, the amount:. of like, Sir. Peter feald. 
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foe University, Grants Committee 
equipment grant for next yfeuL , 
ijr inhk issue with what he called 


Sir ^Peier Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- tion of* funds o'n the other side of foe 
man of the UGC, expanded on the dual support system, 
them): of selectivity before a House of . The joihi committee of the UGC, 
Commons Select Committee . earlier foe Committee of Vice Chancellors 
this week. He told the education, and Principals and the research eaun- 
science and arts committee, inquiring . cilsj set. up under Professor Brian 
into the science budget, that we had Goweiilock of Heriot-Watt UuiVersi- 
moved from a situation Where the ty, would have its first meeting in two 
amount of research done Wqs limited ' weeks to start considering- what a 
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research 
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share of World science was one of foe . money available. 
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The research councils would be 
y was a Job ; for asked for help with using the responses 

he felt, [not the universities eventually made. But foe 
aujdrieed to&sk . UGG could , only, give universities a 
;feneral research Very.' bfbid steer, : kecbfcfitig' td 'Sif 
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The defence of student grants 


Sir, - While I agree with the need for a 
fundamental review of student support 
grants as expressed in your leader 
K The defence of grants’* ( THES, 
November 16), I must protest most 
strongly about your failure to com- 
ment about the problems facing ex- 
isting students ana next year's students 
while the “new system" is being sorted 
out. The status quo may embrace 
many anomalies but the disastrous 
consequences of this continual erosion 
of opportunities dramatically speeded 
up last week must be drawn to every- 
one's attention. In 1982/83 45 per cent 
of students did not receive their full 
parental contribution, and i would 
hazard a guess that for 1985/86 this will 
reach rhe 60 per cent mark. 

Tlie country cannot afford to allow 
higher education to be cut in this way 
nor can we afford to increase the 
strains within the family that result 
from this confusion of responsibilities. 

By all means let us move towards a 
different system but do not let us forget 
those who arc caught in the middle of 
all this. J am not prepared to let our 
present students, a possible 250,000 as i 

you say, suffer in the cause of a i 
possible modi 0 cation in the future i 
system, and call fora moratorium and 
a return to the pre-November 13 t 
situation bad as that was. Let us i 
remember the individuals concerned I 
and avoid stereotyping our students as f 


luddites. Let us try and sec them as 
individuals with rights as well as pri- 
vileges. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL LOVITT, 

Principal, 

Avery Hill College, London. 

Sir, - David Jobbins in his article on 
the recent changes to the grant system 
(THES, November 16) states that up 
to 10,000 students will benefit from the 
changes, as they will be lifted out of the 
contributions net by the increase in the 
earnings threshold. 

This imprecisely what (he changes do 
not do. The Department of Education 
and Science has increased the 
threshold for which parents are liable 
to pay contributions to the student 
grant from £7,600 to £8,100 which 
reflects the average increase in earn- 
ings. This means that no extra people 
have been exempted. Had Sir Keith 
wished to exempt 10,000 parents from 
paying contributions to their sons’ or 
daughters' grant, he would have had to 
have increased the scale of contribu- 
tions over and above the rise in 
average earnings. 

Your leader article on “The defence 
of grants" was welcome and challeng- 
ing. I would have been grateful, 
however, if those statements on the 
National Union of Students policy on 


Expertise view What is history? 


Sir, - Dr Jones (THES, November 23) 
could list 60 colleagues who “from per- 
sonal experience" are good communica- 
tors. Or h it by hearsay? Or by hypoth- 
esis? Or that "nothing adverse is known, 
my lord"? 

Has Dr Jones experienced a full ses- 
sion lecture course, with an opportunity 
for the appraisal of planning, perform- 
ance, assessment and results for the 
classes of 60 colleagues? I doubt it. I 
doubt also that there Is any substantial 
difference in communicating mathema- 
tical ideas from communicating any 
others. * 

I reiterate an observation I made 
previously "(Time for rebellion in the 
ranks", TtitS, September 14). Great 
composers are, sometimes, good Inter- 
preters of their own work, but they do not 
often given thought to interpreting the 
work of others. Great conductors, on the 
other hand, interpret the work of many 
composers, but rarely, compose tliem- 
selves. 

I suggest that expertise In communica- 
tion is similarly one of the. two supreme 
skills in academic life and I suggest that it 
he valued, and therefore measured. Like 
Dr Jones, most colleagues have to date 
given the problem only superficial con- 
sideration. 

■' Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY BRIGINSHAW, 

Department of mathematics. 

The Glty University, London, ■ 

Copyright law 

Sir, - I am not convinced, that the 
proposals from the department of 
management , sciences at UMIST • 
(77/&S, November 23) would be' very 
helpful. First, if an Institution sub- 
scribes to a journal, that journal is 
presumably in the library ana available 
.to students. There would seem to be 
*“«p point in a lecturer’s making 
multiple copies. 1 Second,' many, prob-' 
{”«y JK**! academic journals are.pub- 
- Ushed by commercial companies,. not 
. by. academic societies. . 

A lecturer is most likely to want to 
,• copy an article from. a journal which Is • 
not taken Ms or her own institution. 

Tqc mmn incentive to breach of.eopy- 
■ right at present Js the rigmhrble .of 
getting pcrmissJdn. \ suggest that a cost 

E copy/page could; be; quoted in a 
mai (based 1 od the marginal cost of 
ng a new subscription). The lectur- 
er photoaroyfng from it could then fill 
m. a simple : standard slip with (he • 
nuipber of pages copied (and number 
of copies or each) and an undertaking 
thpt it Is for teaching or research; only 
and not for resale, . and send it with a 
chequb to (he publisher. 

Such a system is not perfect, but the 
simpler it cfoi be made, the less 
incentive to breach of copyright. 

. , Yours Sincerely, ■ 

; PAULMARBTr, ■ • 

'■ Department of Library and 
Information Studies, 

Loughborough University. 


Sir, - Many of your readers will have 
read Arthur Marwick's reev a [nation of 
E. H. Carr's What Is History ? (THES. 
November 16) with both surprise and 
distress. Surprise that Carr’s coherent 
and stimulating argument could be 
subject to such random and scruffy 
mutilation; and distress that such a 
questionable style of attack should 
come from someone whose reputation 
for fierce professionalism in the cause 
df history is so high. 

Marwick’s denunciation of Carr is 
significantly piecemeal, tangential and 
uncoordinated and he mistakes bold, 
and occasionally abusive, assertion for 
intellectual confidence. At no point in 
the article are Carr’s two main linked 
theses even properly identified, let 
alone challenged. It is important, 
therefore, to make clear what they are. 

The first is that many "pragmatic" 
historians arc mistaken about the na- 
ture of objectivity in the discipline 
when they maintain that Interpreta- 
tions anil facts are heuristicaUy, or 
otherwise, ' separable, and that the 
former are built on the latter which are 
somehow more secure and privileged 
items of knowledge. The second prop- 
osition is that such historians, for 
reasons linked to this notion of histor- 
ical knowledge, turn a Nelsonian blind 
eye (the right one!) to the appearance 
of meaning and direction in the de- 
velopment of the human past.- 
It is not necessary to agree with Can- 
to appreciate that What h History? is 
an exceptionally clear and coherent 
presentation of such a case and that, as 
such, it raises, in a stimulating way a 
number' of fundamentally important 
questions both about the dJsdpjTne and 
about the course and shape of the 
human past. This is why the nook sells 
well and Is so widely used for under- 
graduate reaching. Its title is simply as 
arresting, and. direct as the argument 
within the text. • 


Offering solutions 

Sir , - Why all (he huffing and puffing 
. from the Keudrew . committee and 
professor DqweU? (‘‘Strategy threat 
angers physicists”, THES f November 
•• *«)■ ‘ 

. Swely basic research, In particle 
physics should; aim to resolve, the 
mystery about chaige, and that solu- 
tion can be found ( In the British 

PbpM K (r#/*£ October 19) the 
Dutch-based multinational Company 
seemed happy enodgh wtth the so|u- 
noh, after, surprisingly, Brunei UnK 
verslty’s rejection of it on Juty'S.- 
The £50m a year Britain Spends oiT 
high energy parttelenhystcs research ■ 
Should be diverted to. terrestrial- 
related activities such as ^qter grids, 


the grant system had been based on 
NUS’s actual views, not on supposi- 
tions as to what your writer assumed 
was NUS's policy. 

We shall be looking for an opportun- 
ity to express our views and dear up 
any inaccuracies In our policy in future 


E, H. Cam “done service to history 

Marwick's attack leaves Carr's argu- 
ment largely unscathed. Certainly ft is 

E osslble to agree with him that Carr's 
leB of the value of documents is 
extraordinarily narrow, and that the 
slender treatment given to research 
methods is regrettable - but neither of 
these factors significantly affect the 
main propositions of the book which 
concern the status and use of historical 
information and strategies rather than 


precise techniques of disoovery. Mar- 
wick is no doubt right too in denying 
Carr's claim that “the study of history 
is (only?) the study of causes". But 
here too the main proposition about 
the way in which history .is used to 
illuminate. !the huniap past will hold 
good .whether the focus Js ^causes” or 
"situations*. . 

, Elsewhere Marwick is much more 


both here and in Africa. Bread and 
butter projects are mare laudable 
and lasting. , . ' 


of paying fees for “private'' education 
at Buckingham or redbrick university 
or at a “public sector” polytechnic. 
How long will it be before the ‘fair fee 


Privileged 

alliance 


in your columns. Furthermore, we 
shall be publishing shortly a document 
of NUS’s views on the relationship 
between student awards and welfare 
benefits which we believe will be a 
useful contribution to the debate on 
the need for a hill review of the system 
of student financial support. 

Yours faithfully, 

LESLEY SMITH, 

Vice-president education. 

National Union of Students. 

Sir, - As a parent who had to face 
without warning an extra contribution 

at university! I am now being told that¥ 
can expect an even greater bill next 
year. You report that the Government 
has been pleasantly surprised by the 
lack of parental antagonism to such 
moves. Since higher education is an 
almost inevitable development from 
school what can the ordinary caring 
parent do7 

Despite our total support for the 
state system of education my second 
daughter and I are left with the choice 


Youra faithfully , 

J. D. CROWLEY, , 

22 Rediull Avenue, 

Deal, Kent, 

Qn tiie record 

Sfr, - In your article "New group ret up 
to look ar : library skills'* 7 (THES, 
November 16) reporting the hew Uni-, 
ycreity arams Committec/National 
■ AdyiwrY Body transbinary .group on 
tte; fetching or Ubforianship you; men: 

• tion the fact that, thereare- 17 ^library’ 

; schootand then proteed to list .16 of 


is demanded? After all the cynical 
halving of fees by the Government to 
reduce the resources available to high- 
er education is a recent memory. 

As a course leader can I look 
forward to writing letters to local 
education authorities in support of 
discretionary awards for them to agree 
and to pass on the fee bill to the 
parents? Will the legal responsibility 
for some mandatory awards be passed 
on to parents or will even more 
students be forced to live on incomes 
below the stipulated grant Ievel7 
As a science lecturer I can of course 
rake solace in the fact that in my 

K ntal capacity I am providing the 
s for the scientific research needed 
for us to regain our first division status. 

Above all, as one of your readers I 
take comfort that you are campaigning 
against these new blows to our sector 
with the sort of ethereal resolution one 
would expect from the use of a choco- 
late fireguard. Lest my letter and your 
leader column should mislead, there is 
more at stake in this shift from state to 

f iarent than inconvenience to parental 
inances. 

GORDON HURST, 

Manchester Polytechnic. 

questionable. He is wrong to assert 
that Care does not effectively disting- 
uish between the two meanings of 
“history” ie as the human past and as 
the process of finding out about that 
past. Few other writers on the subject 
take such care to do so. Carr deliber- 
ately personalizes the discipline when 
ambiguity threatens, “the historian in 
practice does . . "the historian's 
approach Is ... " and so on. A reread- 
ing of chapter four (on causes) is 
particularly instructive here. 

Marwick’s misconception of Carr’s 
“misconception" of the nature of a 
historical fact is equally odd. Indeed 
Marwick's statement that he knows 
many “quite definitively established 
historical facts” which he has not yet 
used begs all of the questions that Carr 
has raised and ignores Care's proposi- 
tion that “a belief in a hurd core of 
historical facts existing objectively and 
independently of the Interpretation of 
the historian is a preposterous fallacy”. 

There is a similar mistreatment of 
Carr’s view of causes in history, pre- 
sented by Marwick as involving a 
cavalier and naive dismissal of the role, 
of accident. What Care actually offers 
is a carefully argued statement about a 
hierarchy of causes the ordering of 
which is fundamental in shaping the 
purpose and possibilities of the disci- 
pline. 

What Is History? is an enjoyable and 
persuasive claim that the subject is 
central to a proper understanding of 
the human condition past and present, 
and that, viewed in his way, it legiti- 
mates an optimistic and radical view of 
that condition as it is affected by the 
processes of historical change. In tak- 
ing this position with such openness 
and clarity Carr has done a notable 
service to the subject. In attacking that 
position so pusifianimously Marwick 
hhs not. 

PETER BRUNSDON, 

Principal lecturer in liistory. 

The Polytechnic of Wales. 

aforementioned school, which was one 
of the earliest established. The omis- 
sion is doubly serious since the tfans- 
Wna/y. group will inevitably bring to 
•the fore the question of rationalization 
among schools - in plain English what 
are known as closures. We at Ruifog 
. would not wish to be disadva ntaged on 
the starting blocks in this particular 
contest, lest some conclude that we 

: ^&te ncl0S£d ' ■ 


But in offering 
accompanying 


observations) Mr 
November 1 1) manifests precisely that 
combination of confusion, anecdote 
and complacency which, when assod. 
ated with art history, has been so 
damaging and which prompted the 
article in the first place. 

To begin with, I did not suggest thsi 
art history needed a "shake-up" 
When you shake something up wa 
agitate it violently so that the pieces 
are redistributed. They are, howevci 
the same pieces in the same container 
A shake-up is certainly not what an 


to DeDome more alert to contingem 
disciplines, to work for a more ngOT- , 
ous theoretical structure without los- 
i ng the distinctive characteristics of the 
discipline and to acquire a greater 
degree of consciousness about the 
politics of their subject in the contem- 
porary as well as the historical sense. 

It is unclear what Mr Corlett has in 
mind when he describes art history as 
“a fairly well-paid and fairly agreeabk 
employment". Is he thinking of school 
teachers, polytechnic and university 
lecturers, museum keepers, volunteer 
guides in the Tate Gallery, self-em- 
ployed researchers or the very con- 
siderable numbers of temporal and 
part-time lecturers in further ana high- 
er education who eke out a living as 

E rofessional art historians or design 
istorians? His phrase is so general is 
to be meaningless. 

1 fear that he has misunderstood my 
point which was not, of course, that 
working conditions and pay had in the 
past served to ally art history, at least 
by reputation, with a privileged section 
of society (it cannot differ substantially 
in this respect from other comparable , 
areas of employment) but that the 
dominance or certain approaches with- 
in the discipline, approaches which 
remuin significant but not necessarily 
preeminent, lind had the effect of 
forging such an alliance. 

Mr Corictt's admiration for the 
sclf-lnught is very much a part of that 
disdain for professionalism and intel- 
lectual rigour, that Inward-Iooldis 
quality of “doing as one likes" which 
Matthew Arnold so astutely identified 
with British philistinism and which has 
rendered art history in some ways 
resistant to chnnge and innovation. 
Lord Clark, whose portrait character- 
istically you print accompanied by the 
keyword “inspiration” was, for all his 
undoubted perceptivencss, knowledge 

and talent for communication, a writer 
and broadcaster who reinforced we 
view that art history is about piaster 
pieces and further institutionalized the 
already popular criterion of personal 
response as central to the practice ot 
art history. . 

Most seriously Mr Corlett writes u 
though art historians can choose to 
ignore Marx and Freud, as though (bey 
can circumnavigate these writers inw* 
interests of concentrating on the 
of art. It seems an astonishing thing w 
have to point out that a serious scbo&r.-i 
in the humanities can no more 
Marx and Freud than they can aV ^ 
Plato and Aristotle, or voltajre ^ 
Rousseau or any other thinkers , 
ideas permeate the very fabric oiw* 
intellectual life. I am grateful to*" 
Corlett for his letter ttanottjjg 
more dearly than I could have hopw 
why art history needs fo assess 
strengths and look beyond its tram* 
tional boundaries. 

Yours faithfully, 

MARCIA POfNTON, 

School of English and American 
Studies, 

University of Sussex. 

Keeping count 

Sir, - Data processing £ cqnsjJ JJ” LJ J 


o„, 


uic ihci mat, mereare- 17 -library * 
it and then proved to list.16 of 
i. As beati.of the school of library 
nfomation studies at Ealing Cot 


Utters for pubficiUon should arrive by 
: should be & 

5? ™»,f*** reserves 

• wejight to egt or amend them IT 

ifs /iM*f r.-«r x ‘4 j e tt :• 


the Department of Educa /fflfS 
Science and others m9 ;henia- 
Noyember 23) a subject of roatne 

tics because it counts? 

Yours faith hiUy, 

DAVID STEFpHENS, ^ 

Department of education In de 

London tosdtuW 01 
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Council leader 
suggests merger 


Harrington gets NF bravery award 


by Maggie Richards 

Tentative proposals have been put 
forward this week for the merger of 
Warwick University and Coventry 
(Landiester) Polytechnic. 

The suggestion, which has been 
mentionedinformally to both War- 
wick's vice chancellor and the director 
of Coventry Polytechnic, has come 
from Mr Peter Lister, leader of Coven- 
try City Council. 

In putting forward the proposition, 
MrLi5ter emphasized that he viewed it 
as an extremely long-term measure, 
about which extensive consultations 
would need to take place. 

Behind the move is the belief that 
both institutions might benefit from an 
amalgamation which would create a 
single institution with a student 
population of 10,000 plus. Full utiliza- 
tion could then be made of the 
polytechnic's central but overbur- 
dened site in Coventry, and Warwick’s 
more extensive green field campus on 
the outskirts of the city. 

This week Mr Lister admitted he 
had raised the matter with both Institu- 
tions on a totally informal basis: “It is 
an idea of mine for which I am happy to 
take responsibility. I have talked about 
it the airector of the polytechnic in 
conversational terms and talked simi- 
larly to the vice chancellor. But I have 
not talked to both of them together, 
□Or have there been any formal discus- 
sion with the university or 


polytechnic.' 

Another of Mr Lister’s concerns is 
that the issue is fully explored before 
any effect of failing student numbers in 
the 1990s is felt by both institutions. 

“At present I do not know what the 
nextstage will be, but I shall be making 
sure the matter does not lie dormant. 
By the time the question of numbers 


becomes critical a great deal of work 
must have been done," he added. 

Mr Geoffrey Holroyde, director of 
Coventry Polytechnic, felt in the long 
term there could well be “much merit" 
in the university and polytechnic work- 
ing closer together. 

“One possibility could be some form 
of merger which builds on the strength 
of both institutions. But it must be said 
that this is a very long way off, and has 
to be discussed thoroughly," he said. 

Mr Jack Butterworth, Warwick's 
vice chancellor, explained: “The possi- 
bility of a merger has been mentioned 
very informally on two or three occa- 
sions. Of course, it is the case that a 
most successful merger occurred when 
the college of education merged into 
the university and became the faculty 
of education studies.” 

Warwick, he added, already shared 
many interests in common with the 
polytechnic in such areas as continuing 
education, updating courses and vali- 
dationfor further education. 

Plans for a single higher education 
institution serving the area were origi- 
nally outlined during the early years of 
the university, but hopes were dashed 
by the Woolwich speech of Labour 
minister Mr Anthony Crosland, which 
set the scene for the present two tier 
pattern of higher education. 

"Whether it is now legally and 
politically possible for a merger to 
occur is something we do not know," 
Mr Butterworth added. “We share 
with the polytechnic increasing areas 
of common interest, particularly in 
engineering and business studies, and 
if Die research and teaching in these 
areas could be improved, by such a 
proposal then I would be happy that 
the university and the polytechnic 
should look into any possibility which 
was put before us.’ 1 


by Karen Gold 

Mr Patrick Harrington, a third-year 
philosophy student at the Polytechnic 
of North Londnn. has received the 
National Front’s annual bravery award 
and been voted on to the party's IK- 
member directorate. 

Mr Harrington received the Albert 
Mariner award - a shield commemor- 
ating a NF member who died on a 
demonstration two years ago - at the 
front's annual general meeting last 
week, the day after he was prevented 
from entering the polytechnic for his 
lecturers by a student picket. 

The polytechnic directorate is to go 
back to the High Court next week, 
applying to be allowed to make sepa- 
rate arrangement to teach him - some- 
thing the court refused earlier. 


The directorate has also applied for 
a repossession order for its Kentish 
Town building, which has been occu- 
pied by students for over a week. Then 
director, Mr David MacDowall, has 
written to all students at their homes 
telling them of the return to court, and 
saying arrangements have been made 
for all students to be free from lectur- 
ers or tutorials for an extraordinary 
general meeting of the students union 
this week to vote on further action on 
the occupation and on Mr Harring- 
ton’s presence. 

Mr MacDowall has also written to 
all polytechnic staff reminding them of 
previous court judgments stating that 
they arc obliged to identify students 
picketing to prevent Mt Harrington's 
access to the polytechnic. Mr Harring- 
ton now has an order for the 


polytechnic to do this whenever his 
access is hindered, without returning 
to court each time. 

Two students were this week jailed 
until December 14 by a High Court 
judge for refusing to promise not to 
prevent Mr Harrington from entering 
the polytechnic. 

Mr Justice Drake said that he had 
absolutely no alternative but to jail for 
contempt of court Steven Tasane ami 
John Letham, until the end of term. “I 
am informed that Mr Harrington holds 
political views that are quite odious to 
most people . . . but students and 
others who are not students are enti- 
tled to disagree with his political 
beliefs but they have no right to do so 
in a manner which is unlawful,'' he 




Concern as teacher training 
intakes fall below target 

by Patricia Santinelli of which have always suffered f 


‘Good housekeeping’ results 
in £2m surplus for NUS 


The National Union of Students has 
built up assets of almost £2nt with an 
unexpected surplus of more than 
£167,000 in the Inst financial year. 

Figures to be reported to the NUS 
conference next week show that a 
budgetsurplus of £137,594 turned Into 
an actual ^profit" of £305,187. 

In 1980, the organization was on its 
beam ends, witn assets of barely 
£30,000 but a number of factors includ- 
ing Implementation of its recovery 
plan have increased this to £ 1.98m 
. ‘Good housekeeping” and the move 
from Bloomsbury to Holloway Road 
account for much of the budget sur- 
plus. But some of it is a result of the 


success with which student unions have dent Mr Cecil Robinson in the field, 
fefar protected themselves from the Nom i na tions close tomorrow, and 

235 . c S?-t ■E or ? n 8 to both men were said to be expected to 

president Mr Phil Woolas, and his ran 

' oeP« red ^ ore talerested^ ‘the posS 

®ffSi. N ^t ha ,trh d r n d o’ 


Meanwhile, last-minute decisions I 
are being taken today on the candi- 
dates who will run for office in the 
college lecturers' union. 

The keenest battle will be for the key 
job of treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, a post held by Mr 
Bill Easton, who is retiring. 

Originally it seemed that there 
woulcfbe a three-way battle between a 
trio of past presidents of modern or . 
right wing inclination. But Mr Mal- 
colm Lee, one of the three, suffered a 
heart attack six weeks ago.and has now 
withdrawn from the race, leaving Mr 
Chris Minta and immediate past presi- 
dent Mr Cecil Robinson in the field. 
Nominations close tomorrow, and 
both men were said to be expected to 
run. 

It is not yet clear whether the left will 
contest the treasurership. They 


(M,loYov HoFM?" 

Boning up 
on the whale 

The dead whale washed up on the 
shore at BexhUl, Sussex, last 
weekend Is to go to a Kent University 
professor's private collection. 

Professor Stephen Holt's subject Is 
European studies, bat he and his son, 
a medical student, have an Interest in 
the anatomy and physiology of sea 
creatures. 


Shortfalls in recruitment to specific 
BEd and PGCE secondary subjects in 
both universities and the public sector, 
have resulted in intakes for 1984 being 
13 per cent below target according to 

E rovisional figures presented to the 
iovemment's advisory body on- 
teacher training. 

More detailed information on re- 
cruitment will be available next week 
when the clearing house and Gradu- 
ate Teacher Training Registry are 
expected to release their annual fi- 
gures. 


secondary BEd is worst affected with 
recruitment being some 10 per cent 
short of target. 

Total recruitment to the secondary 
BEd amounted to 1,744 intakes on a 
target of 1934. Universities recruited 
308 students as opposed to the in- 
tended 344, while the public sector 
recruited 1,438 instead of 1,590 stu- 
dents. 

As the paper points out, although 
some secondary BEd subjects have 
recruited well and some like physical 
education continue to over-recruit, the 
shortfall has been created lack of 
intakes to some six subjects, a number 


of which have always suffered from 
shortage of recruits. 

According lotho paper, recruitment 
to music is "57 per cent below par, 
religious education 60 per cent, maths 
27 per cent, science 21 per cent, craft 
design and technology 10 per cent, and 
home economics 1 1 per cent. 

The shortfall in recruitment to the 
postgraduate route is much smaller at 3 
per cent. The totat target for both 
universities and the public sector was 
6,910, whilst student recruitment was 
6,708. The universities are short of 
some 1 16 intakes and the public sector 
of some 86. 

Nevertheless this lower figure hides 
a substantial shortfall in a number of 
sujects. For example the universities 
had shortfalls in a number of subjects. 
For example the universities had snort- 
fails in social science of 31 per cent, 
craft design and technology, 27 per 
cent, and maths 10 percent, while the 
public sector's main shortage were in 
maths 15 per cent, craft design and 
technology 18 per cent, physical 
education 13 per cent and home econo- 
mics 19 per cent. 

These figures, especially those for 
the BEd, are likely to have influenced 
ACSET's decision spelt out in its 
preliminary recommendations to in- 
crease allocations in some secondary 
BEd subjects for the next five years. 


4 at ion al Assoj Colleges gain at the expense of polytechnics 

Lfhcj^bv^r A compromise solution reached by the more generous sum for the colleges - £2 .5m for a research fund, although 

irina 1 National Advisory Body board on £1,315 - but did not consider an the question is likely to be fiercely 
■ri dial there 1985/86 funding will mean a little more alternative figure of £1,270 which argued at NAB’s committee, where 

.a mat mere - - 6 ■ ■■ - — *- — local authority members are expected 

to push the money to be spread overall. 


A compromise solution reached by the 
National Advisory Body board on 
1985/86 funding will mean a little more 
money for the major colleges of higher 
education at the expense of the 
polytechnics. 

The board’s decision will be consi- 
dered by the NAB committee next 
month. It rewards the most cost- 


nappened. 

Neither Mr Woolas nor Mr Murray 
ate confident that student unions will 
as successful in protecting then 
“locations from college funds as they 
"•'Wjf.been in the immediate pst. 

Mr Woolas believes the reserves. 

• °JUst be maintained to protect the 
. union in the event of Government 
'•SSP? to wards voluntary mem- 

• and that the “windfall" should 
V ■ oted to finance one-off projects 

father than ...committing NUS to 
ongojng spending. Much of the money 
“ hkcly to be used to finance NUS's 
campaign against the Government 
°Ver grants. 


being widely mentioned. There were 
Mr Brian Jones, who fought the elec- 
tion last year, Mr Ken Tnomas who 
teaches at Watford College and has 
only recently joined the executive and 
Mr Ken Chllderhouse who has. never 
sal on the executive, but is a member 
of national council and has chaired his 
region, outer London. 

Mr Thomas eventually decided not 
to stand, and Mr Oulderhouse was due 
to announce his decision today. Mr 
Jones, who is chair of the union s 
salaries committee and therefore 
heavily committed on the pay front, was 
also deciding by today whether these 
commitments would allow him to run. 


compromise after it rejected a much 

Pharmacists want 
joint talks on cuts 


more generous sum for the colleges - 
£1,315 - but did not consider an 
alternative figure of £1,270 which 
would have left more money for the 
polytechnics. 

The NAB committee will also be 
asked to consider urgently a way of 
giving more money to the large col- 
leges such as Humberside and Ealing 
by creating a new funding category. 

The board agreed by a substantia] 
majority to recommend, reserving 


A proposal to spend more money on 
teacher education by imprving staff- 
student ratio on those courses, prop- 
osed by HM Inspectors, was not 
agreed after the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science representatives on the 
NAB did not press their case. 1 


The Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain is to urge the University Grants 
Committee to retain Heriot-Watt uni- 
versity’s pharmhey department. 

The UuC first proposed tbe closure 
after the Pharmaceutical Society said 
there should be a 10 per cent cut In 
student intake, but the society has 
always maintained that the cuts should 
be achieved on a national basis. Now, 
the society and the university are 
jointiy seeking tripartite talks with the 

In July the UGC told the university 
that next session's intake should be the 
last. 



“ usei y to be used to finance NUS's heavily comnuimo on me tha next session's Intake shou 
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1 "‘I am quite happy for colleges to be 
hut? nuree ihev are too academic. 
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agreed YTS fee, rate. This could only 
rive colleges th^ incentive to become 
more profit-based and tailored their 
courses to the demands of the market. 

Speaking on the same theme, Mrs 
Valerie Bayliss, head of the Manpower 
Services Cbmmission youth program- 
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i MONDAY 

Regular Monday morning meeting 
with head of depart men r to review 
this week's scheduled activities, fol- 
lowed by visit from an insurance 
surveyor who has driven all the way 
from Leeds just to ask about one fire 
door- As he leaves f receive a 
telephone call from a senior member 
of staff who has doubts about our 
telephone monitoring system; he has 
just heard about an unfortunate error 
in the monthly reports which showed 
i call to Italy from a projection room 
rating £475. The fault which caused 
his error was actually in our archaic 
xchange not in the monitoring sys- 
:m ana I think I convinced him that 
ifs is the case. 

Just beat the 1pm exodus from 
ctures to get to the baker's shop 
'tile there Is still a reasonable choice 
prepare for afternoon meeting 
er Cornish pasty. 

The entire afternoon is taken up by 
leeting about the health and safety 
programme; n rather tedious three 
hours is livened up by an pccount of 
what happened when a departmental 
safety officer arranged a fire practice 
(complete with fire tenders) without < 
warning anyone at all in the uni- | 
versity. i 

TUESDAY | 

The ultimate in bureaucracy: a meet- 
ing to discuss how to fill In a form. 

The university is applying for a 
tourism grant for a visitor centre at ! 
the botanic garden; the form is mennt i 

to cover everything from a boarding i 
house to a donkey sanctuary, but i 
obviously does not anticipate on | 
application by a public body; complc- 1 
tfon of the cost appraisal includes 
estimating the mark up on ice cream 
and soft drinks, so some inspired 
guesswork is required. 

Spend lunch time completing the 
form, and the afternoon dealing with 
correspondence and signing bills, 

. Tuesday is Round Table evening. 

In a place like Durham where It 
would be possible to have a social life 
based entirely on the university. 
Table makes a pleasant change since ' - 
l am the only member from the 
university. I also like to feel that It 
helps to build a few bridges between 


the .university and the city. ■ - 

WEDNESDAY 

Yet another wet aud dreary day; it 
will' be ' even more dreary for one - 
student, since the parking supervisor 
telephones to ask if he can wheel- 
clamp the student's car for 24 hours, 
shicc it Is parked where it shouldn't, 
be for the fourth time In a week, 

• After dealing with the post, off to a 
site meeting at a development which 
we aro doing jointly with English 
Estates. Ode problem is the drainage 
connexion; It is traditional that It 
should rain while the meeting hioves 
outside to look t|t the drains. The site 1 
meeting follows the usual format:' 
contractors, architects and clients-slt 
in a cabin with steanwdrup wfodotw,: 

, drinking strong. tea from mug?; This:,, 
particular ttmtractor also, provides, 
chocolate and cream biscuits and 
■therefore is to be considered favour- . 
ably when tender -lists are being 


tlic director moves quickly; the only 
break is when the chemistry staff arc 
late (at tea. it transpires) and J spend 
a very boring 10 minutes with a 
periodic (able of elements as my sole 
distraction. Because the meetings 
overrun, ;ind other things have to be 
\ completed tonight. 1 don't get away 
1 until 6.30pm. This means I miss the 
\ Brownies* annual concert at 5.30 and 
will be in trouble. At II pm I realize 
| (hat I never looked at today's Nortk- 
l era Echo. 

~ THURSDAY 

My birthday. The day begins at the 
unsocial hour of [ .39am. waiting on 
Durham station for the sleeper, 

; which is delayed by engineering 
> works. The attendant says he will 
“try" and keep the top bunk free, and 
it is only after I have trapped his foot 
in the door that 1 realize he was 
looking for a tip. 

To a day-long meeting about tele- 
phone systems starting at 9.30am. In 
the good old days up to a few years 
ago, the Post Office only introduced 
a few pieces of telephone equipment 
each year; now British Telecom and 
rhcircompetitlorsscem tu bring out a 
new system every week . Most univer- 
sities are looking for a new PABX 
system and it is difficult to keep 
abreast of developments. The repre- 
sentative of one company is keen to 
break into tbe university market and 1 
wants to send a colleague to see me: 
he takes down particulars and when 
wc came to "area", pauses and writes 
N.O.W. (for North of Watford). I 
suggest he adds V (for Very); this 
company is to be avoided, since their 
"local'' engineer will no doubt be 
based in Cirencester (or 
Stonehaven). 

Home at 8.30; my 20-month-old 
daughter has stayed up specially to 
give me my present and has a field 
day among the wrapping paper as I 
open the statutory collection of 
books and shirts. Have supper, large 
brandy and collapse into bed. 

FRIDAY 

Straight to the library For my regular 
monthly meeting with the librarian 
and her senior colleagues. We started 
these meetings over two years ago to 
plan the move to the new library ; 15- 
months after the building opened, we 
ore still having them. Most problems 
are now resolve, except that the staff 
continue to complain (this month, 
they have even sent a petition) that 
mere is a draught from the air 
conditioning grilles. In the old library 
they complained that there was no 
air; eventually we will find a happy 
balance. Thank goodness the roof 
doesn't leak. 

From the library to our depart- 
ment's depot to chock on one or two 
things: the depot offices were In the 
process of being rcroofed when the 
present rains came, so there Is a fair 
collection of buckets around the 
floors. -Some of our academic col- 
leagues would be amused with this 
"own goal” scored by our depart- 
ment. . 

A new committee this oftemoon: 
the city area general services commit- 
tee, constituted to act on a consults- • 
tivc body overseeing the: services 
provided, by our department. As 
there is a representative from each 
department In this half of the uni- 
versity, it is a large committee and 
there are_ even some strange faces.- < 
The meeting is reasonably successful, 
though at one stage becomes bogged 
down on the issue of what cleaners 
should do and when, Some members 
establish this by the simple expedient ■ 
•of -talking to their cleaner, but tp < 
ojhersthis appears so d ally unoccep l- j 
"■ able, There is general disgust that rad 


. ’ ’ V™- — o— — iiw, iuv. 

university can only afford to clean 
windows once each year; one' them- 
ber complains about .parking, 


prepared. 

■ : Tread niud from the site into the' 
■hlgbly-pplish^d; pprridots..' of the 
geography deparmtentfor a meeting* 
'with the pfo-vicc Chancellor to dis-' 
>cuss our .recommendations' pn the' 
lfutnre>:'a]lcication of aoraC student- 
oecommodftrtottiV As l1 lunch time ' 
! approaches* a very reasonable solu- 
tion is reached oVef a glass of sherry. 


to queue ln rain and ^ttle for. cold', 
steak and: kidney pie,. ■ .. 

1 To ppsstbe aftemoori, the director, 
of our new technology centre has- 
arranged meetings at 45-minute Jn- r 
tenWsju four science departments jo . 
discuss planning of their aocomoda- 
tibh in tha .Etiglish Estates buildings. 
Tfi Is.ofi Wgh-poWere^ stuff, and 


BVUUl .!« 

another says parking facilities in this , 
University are excellent. I am in- 
'■ structed, to write. to. college bursars 
> asking them to h&ve deliveries made 
before iO.OQam of in smaller vans, to 
. m?ke the streets safer; 1 doubt if any 
suppliers Will take; ahy notice! . 

-At 4:45 1 thq director of neW tech- 
hWogy rent^ telephpncsvhe hope* I 
our put- together, the “jigsaw 1 *' from 
Wednesday afternoon* to .-present 


> mittce ori Monday. Stay late to draft 
. minutes of this afternoon's meetUig:I 
couldn’t face doing it on Monday 
morning.. * .. ?. 

Richard Metcalfe 

- ■ i ~~ r - ' ■ • * 

The author Is deputy buildings officer 
ai Durham Untyeriiity L , _ 


Teaching prospects improve 


by Patricia Santinelli Bui UCET pair 

The majority of university teacher continuing anxiety 
training graduates successfully who are obtaininj 
obtained teaching posts this year, in employment. Th 
spite of the continuing recession and stands at over 7 
falling rolls, a survey published today graduates compar 
reveals. Of those studen 

The University Council for the qualified, the lar 
Education of Teachers, which con- primary teacher t; 
ducts the survey in 32 universities those who comp 
annually, had feared that the rate of courses, representi 
success in obtaining teaching employ- total, 
menl would have declined, in fact the In _ Mnmtanl tr 
number of those unemployed but still „„ " 

seeking teaching post /has declined, ^s U l y ^ 0 S 
particularly m the secondary sector. was [n L 0 fi? 

The results show that for both the J “ KwJSrfUm 

postgraduate route and the BEd hon- f j 1 

ouryordinary. approximately the ™“ d "" [“"IS!*?' 

same number of graduates obtained rlf.J? 

posts in 1984 as Fn 1983, while the e “ n ° m,cs armrad , 
success rate of those graduating via As far as unempl 
concurrent courses increased by (Oner concerned, the hi 
cent. around 15 per cer 

The largest category successful in *l ,an l as * ye flr « was 
obtaining teaching employment is completed courses 
made up of postgraduate students middle school teacl 
because they represent the main area The largest categi 
of training tor universities. Nearly 74 among those who 
per cent or 3,221 went into teaching out dary teacher trainii 
of some 93 per cent or 4,363 who home economics (s 
successfully completed their courses. music (12 per cenl 


But UCET points out that there is 
continuing anxiety about the numbers 
who are obtaining purely temporary 
employment. This category now 
stands at over 7 per cent, or 315 
graduates compared to 245 last year. 

Of those students who successfully 
qualified, the largest proportion in 
primary teacher training was among 
those who completed infant/junior 
courses, representing 10 percent of the 
total. 

In secondary training, the largest 
number of postgraduate students who 
successfully completed their courses 
was in maths, (13 per cent) followed 
by biology, chemistry, physics and 
modern languages (between 6 and 7 
per cent). The lowest was in home 
economics around 0.4 per cent. 

As far as unemployed graduates are 
concerned, the Highest proportion, 
around 15 per cent, although lower 


arouna per cent, although tower 
than last year, was among those who 
completed courses in primary and 
middle school teaching. 

The largest category of unemployed 
among those who completed secon- 
dary teacher training courses, was in 
home economics (some 16 per cent), 
music (12 per cent), geography and 




Lords listen 
to research 
councils 

by John Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The House of Lords last week gave all 
the research councils a chance to air 
their grievances with a four and a half 
hour debate on the science budget. 
And they presented the Government 
spokesman in the upper house, the 
Earl of Swinton, with the full range of 
current arguments about the state of 
British research. 

Two chairmen of research councils 
sit in the Lords, and both argued their 
case during the dobate. Lora Jellicoe, 
chairman of the Medical Research 
Council, told the house the present 
prospect for medical research was 
stark and difficult and the future was 
grimmer still. He called for stability in 
real terms for funding of basic scien- 
tific research. 

• The chairman of the Agricultural 
and Food Research Council, the Earl 
of Sdboume, echoed this plea, and he 
went further in attacking the propor- 
tion of Government research and de- 
velopment spending on defence. He 
also asked for research council insti- 
tutes to be allowed to retain extra 
funds raised through the European 
Community or from efficiency savings, 
instead of seeing them clawed back oy 
the Treasury. 

The Earl of Cranbrook spoke up for 
the National Environment Research 
Council, on which he serves, and 
stressed the harm done to environment 
research by the commissioned re- 
search * system Government de- 
partments pay for research In council 
institutes under contract. He reported 
that Institute directors regarded pre- 
sent arrangements as "chaotic", and 
departmental representatives a 
“morass’’. 

The Economic and Social Research 
Council found a champion In Lord 
Swann, who argupd tbtflf Hid aa good 
a case for additional funds as its larger 
fellows. "I believe that the key factors 
-Umltmg the growth of . the* national 
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ronccrncdalwut V re ligious^J^I^ 

because this follows a fall j n 55 
ment lo the subject. ecrUl1 ' 

durtioraiSTelevel ofi 

and liberal studies. ^ 

As far as the BEd honours and 

ordinary graduates are concerned the 

numbers as usual are small, but never, 
thelcss some 70 per cent successfully 
obtained teaching posts, and here 
agam the rate of those unemployed bin 
still seeking leaching posts has de- 
clined by a small amount. 

The number of students who suc- 
cessfully completed concurrent 
courses such as BA/BSc and BTech 
was 168 of which some 111 about 67 
per cent obtained . teaching posts. 

For the first time UCET looked at 
the mobility of those who remained 
unemployed, and this shows that both 
in the case of those who took FGCE 
and other courses, some 50 per cent 
were limited in their choice of jobs to a 
particular geographical area. 


Paper tiger growls at 
the art college barons 


said. In the long nm it would be id the 
rilhef councils' advantage to forgo a 
little money itow to help ESRC streng- 


Mr Jocelyn Stevens, former manager 
of the Daily Express and London 
Evening Standard has wasted little 
time In putting a firm hand on the 
affairs of the Royal College of Art, 
still considered one of Europe’s pre- 
mier art colleges but caught in chop- 
py water for several years now. 

The new structure plan which he 
has Just piloted through senate was, 
he believes, just the kind of firm 
management the college has been 
missing. By all accounts Mr Stevens 
bas certainly forced the pace - 
apparently even threatening to resign 
if the plan was not endorsed. 

He Is primarily a manager. He 
admits he was surprised when the 
college trustees approached him for 
the post of rector soon after Dr Lionel 
March announced he was resigning 
less than two years after taking up the 
post. 

It is early days, but Mr Stevens 
discerns similarities in running a 
newspaper and a college. Both are 
people-orientated Institutions, and 
both tace (he same kluds of manage- 
rial problems balancing books, de- 
veloping new areas, and needing a 
high reputation. 

His direct links with the college 
date from 1982 when he Joined the 
board of trustees. He once devoted a 
whole Issue of Queen magazine which 
he edited from 1957 to 1968, to the 
college, and had then working for 
him John Hedgecoe, now professor 
and pro-rector at the college, and 
until Mr Stevens arrived, acting 

He believes he can bring three 
positive attributes to the college: 
strong managerial leadership; a 
stronger ambassadorial role promot- 
ing the college, Its students, and Its 
products; and creating a new college 
ethos by breaking down the baronial 
dejtarlmente which he Relieves have 
^anhe expense of several weak 

Ha report to the doming college 


• P n > wid the desire to have a new 
■ building. The building problem has 
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little money rtpw to help ESRC streng- 
then Its effort In. these areas. 

LokI TodjL told the House that the 
current SERC expenditure on CERN 
was a misplaced priority,- but bis was 


Mr Stevens: strong lender 

been solved by a reorganization plan 
and the structure plan is aimed at the 
former theme. 

Over all the college deliberations 
has loomed the shadow of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science which 
Imposed a 5 per cent budget cut las* 
year, with threats of a similar cut this 
year stiD In the air. In fact this made 
It much easier for Mr Stevens to pash 
his package through college. 

But the new rector stresses that 
DES ministers did not Intervene 
directly. The choices were left up 10 
the college. "Frankly unless we 
changed we could have been chopp«| 
to pieces and soon become un viable, 
he said. 

Mr Stevens leaves behind a reptn* 
tion for almost ruthless management 
In newspapers. 

In ail instances, as he vyouid egr«i 
strong ‘early leadership paid 


ineral taste, with bis real P ,eas J/! 


academics while steering lh« 
into calmer waters. 




of the Association 
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the eight new schools. 
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Yugoslavs asked to condemn trial 


Yugoslav historians due to attend a 
orivateconference at the Imperial War 
Museum In London in the next fort- 
night have been asked to register their, 
opposition to the trial of six dissident 
godeinics and journalists in Belgrade.' 

The request has copie from Mrs 
Nora Beloff, the journalist expelled 
from Yugoslavia in October for 
allegedly associating with “opponents 
of trie regime". She was visiting the 
country to discuss a draft for a new 
historical analysis of the role of Tito’s 
partisans in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Mrs Beloff has written to Mr 
Jonathan Chadwick, secretary of the 
museum, which is publicly funded, 
asking for the plight of the dissidents, 
[n particular Mr Miodrag Milic, a 
historian challenging orthodox views 


of the role of the partisans, to be raised 
at the conference. 

She asked that anxieties about the 
trial be made known to the Yugoslav 
historians, all officially backed, due to 
take part in the conference, and to 
state that they will receive no more 
invitations until the police have agreed 
to end ail political pressure on 
academics working in Yuogslavia. 

The museum has declined to com- 
ment on both the conference and the 
letter. Mr Chadwick said the confer- 
ence, organized by Sir William 
Deakin, former warden of St Antony’s 
College, Oxford, was strictly private 
and he could reveal no details about it. 

The trial is being seen as an attempt 
by the authorities to clamp down on 
Serbian intellectuals who until now 


have enjoyed relatively more freedom 
than counterparts in othe regions. The 
trial follows a police raid at a seminar 
in April given by Mr Milan Djilas, 
Yugoslavia's most famous dissident, 
attended by the six on trial. 

Mrs Beloff believes It is hypocritical 
to discuss issues with Yugoslav histo- 
rians, including the official historian. 
Dr Dusan Biber, in London, while one 
of (heir number is facing charges of 
activity “hostile to the state”, with his 
papers seized by the state authorities. 

Id effect Mr Milic is being prose- 
cuted because his views of partisan 
history does not square with the offi- 
cial view glorifying the guerrillas' 
achievements. The indictment for ex- 
ample quotes Mr Milic as arguing that 
Tito “was not equal to the task of 


United front opposes grants plan 
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assessing the momentum of the upris- 
ing and the need for a higher form of 
organization and tactics. 

Mrs Beloff herself is completing a 
book, to be called Tito's Flawed Lega- 
cy. reexamining the credentials of Tito 
and the partisans, and exposing what 
she claims are "seven myths" of recent 
"official history”. It is to be published 
by Victor Gollancz next summer. 

The trial of the six, including two 
sociologists. Dr Milan Nikolic and Dr 
Vladimir Mijanovic as well as Mr 
Milic, began in November, and has 
now been adjourned until December 
6. Charges against Dr Nikolic are to be 
extended from "hostile activity" to the 
more serious “hostile propaganda" 
against the state. 


Cut the moaning 
-Dundee principal 

Universities which complain about the 
cuts could be playing a dangerous 
game, the principal or Dundee Uni- 
versity has warned. 

IT has become de rigeur over the 
past few years for university annual 
reports to bemoan cuts in expenditure 
and in staff and student numbers. Dr 
Adam Neville says in his annual re- 
port. 

This has resulted In a kind of 
beleaguered mentality, he says, and 
while cries of anguish may be good 
tactics in persuading the Government 
to be less parsimonious, they may have 
a demoralizing effect on those in the 
universities. 

Dundee is in good health, and 
ended last year with a “tiny surplus" of 
about £50,000. 


Future looks 
good for 
IT graduates 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Students with advanced qualifications 
in information technology move quick- 
ly into jobs closely tied to their studies, 
according to a new report from the 
Institute of Manpower Studies in 
Sussex. 

The conclusions, in line with ex- 
pectations based on concern about 
skill shortages, will encourage univer- 
sities and polytechnics contributing to 
the rapid expansion of postgraduate IT 
courses since the period covered by the 
study. 

The institute was commissioned by 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council to follow the fate oft he 200 IT 
students on advanced courses in 1982 f 
83, the year before the fivefold expan- 
sion instituted as part of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science's IT 
initiatives. They found that 86 per cent 
of students on general conversion 
courses and specialist advanced IT 
courses found jobs before their studies 
were over. 

Six months later, half of the- rest 
had found jobs, and the remaining 7 
per cent of the total were confident 
they would get jobs in information 
technology. There was demand for IT 
students in most industries, though 
those with qualifications in com- 
munications, control and microelec- 
tronics mostly ended up in the core IT 
industries like aerospace, electronics, 
telecommunications and computing. 
However, students qualified in com- 
puting were spread more widely, find- 
ing jobs In alt kinds of business. 
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Hundreds of black balloons bearing slogans attacking the Government plans to make parents pay for their 
children’s higher education are released during a rally at Edinburgh University. 


Courses 


by David Jobbins 

Ministers have united MPs from both 
wings of the Conservative Party, the 
opposition parties and many vice chan- 
cellors, polytechnic directors and col- 
lege principals in opposition to their 


plans for student awards. 

. Next week Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
■ty of State for Education and Science 
*nd his junior ministers are expected 
|® “68 a rough ride from their own 
backbenchers during Commons ques- 
tions which are to be dominated by the 
grants Issue. 

The following day Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-secretary for higher education, 
mil meet the full force of Tory back 
uench opinion. This seems increasing- 
y doubtful of the policy basis for the 
decision to increase parental contribu- 
tions and demand fee payments from 
tho wealthiest families, let alone the 
political implications of a direct attack 
°n sections of the community which 
are traditional Conservative votes. 

But the campaign against the prop- 
osals presents severe difficulties both 
ror_ |he opposition parties and the 
National union of Students. .On the 
Jw* of It, Sir Keith is robbing the rich 
w «de easing the burden on less-well- 
off families. 


Labour, for example, this week 
declared it would reintroduce the mini- 
mum award, halved from £410 for the 
current year nnd abolished in 1985/86, 
Its education spokesman, Mr Giles 
Radice added; “We do not believe 
charges should be made for tuition. 
Where will it end?" 

The NUS too is conscious of the 
problems of fighting for a privileged 
group and has Been seeking to widen 
the issue. Its president, Mr Phil 
Woolas, this week told what was 
expected to be . one of the biggest 
student demonstrations of recent 
times; “This grant is lo bo reduced on 
average by £44 in real terms, with a 
quarter of a million parents being 
expected to pay more next year ... 
The means testing of tuition fees and 
the abolition of the minimum grant are 
nothing less than the start of a private 
higher education system. There is no 
essential difference between this and 
the private fees of Eton and Harrow 
and the vulgar elitism they entail. 

With the exception of the right-wing 
Federation of Conservative Students, 
there have been few organizations with 
a good word for the Government. 
Conservative Student Unionists, the 
pro-NUS grouping of Tory students, 
claimed the credit for briefing back- 
bench Conservatives on the pitfalls in 


the scheme in tbe face of NUS inac- 
tion. 

Other than expressions of opinion, 
the Commons' first chance to deliver a 
verdict will not be until the grants 
regulations are published in the middle 


of next year. By then many local 

in Further Education 

firmed. I I am InullpH fn Ihr fnllnwl 


Garnett College 
Education and Training for 
Teachers and Administrators 




More than 130 colleges were in- 
volved in last week's protest, with 
many vice chancellors, principals and 
directors supporting the campaign. At 
Uveipool University, the vice chancel- 
lor, Professor Robert Whelan, col- 
lapsed and died after addressing a 
student protest rally. Tbe protest was 
immediately called off. 

Other vice chancellors speaking out 
included those at Kent, Sussex, Not- 
tingham and Newcastle. In Scotland, 
the principal of Heriot-Watt, Dr Tom 
Johnston, warned that no account had 
been taken of Scotland’s four-year 
degree system, leading to an extra year 
of hardship for many students and 
their families. 

Scottish Labour MPs met principals 
in talks dominated by tbe Issue and 
their group convenor, Mr Dennis 
Canavan, said that Scots would try to 
enter courses south of the border to 
save money. 


Applications are invited for the following couracs:- 

Mastar-of Arts Council /or National Actukmk Awards 

A Master's Degfa in Further Education extending over two years' part-time study and 
Involving (be Inior-disdplinary study of the further education system sod Its curriculum. 
Candidates jhould be employed in the teaching or administration of poet-compulsory 
education and should normally have a B.Ed. (Hods) or other equivalent qualification. 

M. Phil and PhD Council for Nattonel Academic Awards 

The College Invites enquiries and applications relating to Research Degrees in the field of 
Further Education. Successful candidates normally possess a good degree, or equivalent, 
and wish to undertake research in a field related to Further or Adult Education. 

Bachelor of Education Council for National Academic Awards 

Three yean' part-time study. Prepares candidates for [briber study and research In further 
education. Candidates should be serving leachors with hh Initial teaching qualification and a 
minimum of two years' teaching experience. 

Diploma fn Furthor Education Council for Nadtutal Academk Awards 
(Leading to die award of the Diploma in Professional Studies) 


i vean' part-time study. Prepares c& 
tlon. Ca odldfltes should be servlngt 
turn of two years' leaching experioi 


Two years' part-time study (or one year full-time) nod Involving the study of the theory of 
Anther education to first degree level, Cahdtdates should be employed (a the teaching or 
administration of post-compulsory education sad should bold a Certificate in Education. 


South African I DES to fund by results 


visit picketed 

u$h£ , 'S* n 150> Mdents and trade 
aetofonstrators surrounded the 
rr° 1 _ b ^ d ge Union Society on Monday 
"protest against a visit of the South 
Qjjrteait ambassador Dr Dennis Wor- 

■ ^ P^ted the building all even- 
wr. ? t P I * R abuse at students who 
WivLu^bng the union , to heir Dr 

: CT* 11 oppose the motion: -This 
•AfStTC ,. MVBr aU bnks with South, 
' : police arrested one demon- 

Obstruction. 

" i packed union chamber, 
to students gave an ovation 

iWrX?: ■ .newspaper - editor . Donald , 
' ybo'was proposing ihe rao- 

Wofrali Mj d fn his speech: u My 
“ realizes that white sup- 
« be g rcaiistic poUcy.’’ 

■ . ffl* Voted In favour of the 

/ i ? Hrith252ab9tcn- 


Broad outlines of a new payment-by- 
results funding scheme for extramural nes, and lo ena 
departments Itave been issued by the undertake more 
Department of Education and Sci- Under the m 
en( g dent attendance 

The details are contained in a letter an hours basis, 
sent out last week to directors of those students 
extramural departments, and rein- thirds of a con 
force the DES view that in future account, 
funding should be . Though the I 

success in attracting and. keeping stu ‘ principally on i 
dents. . p . „ does recognize i 

At present grant allocations to ex- tainlng number 

tramural departments are rnade on the ^ ^ j ntrod 

basis of advance planning^ system. Provisio 

culiim and staffing requirenienu. compensate dej 

Under tbe new proposals mndmg wu* fees to disadvan 

be based on perfomanct? du^g pro- (ccognize the gr 

vious years* with an in-built safety net j courses -in r 

for departments which encounter par- ^ DES w 

ticular P. rob '®f!?‘ npw arrangements. «*«■« foUy 

excluded fr&tri ! 


academic resources within universi- 
ties; and to encourage departments to 
undertake more innovative* work. 

Under the new arrangements stu- 
dent attendance will be calculated on 
an hours basis, with only the hours of 
those students who complete two- 
thirds of a course being taken into 
account. 

Though the formula will be based 
principally on student attendance it 
does recognize the problems of main- 
taining numbers on longer courses, 
with the introduction of a weighting 
system. Provision is also being made to 
compensate departments for reduced 
fees to disadvantaged students, and tp 
recognize the greater cop ts of organiz- 
ing courses-bt rural areas. 

-. The DES. wants tq see the! new 
scheme fully operational by the begin- 
ning of the 1987/88 academic year, out 
it is proposing a two-year transition 
period, berinning In autumn 1985: 

, • City anoLqndo^ universities w(Il be 
excluded frbta the pet? .arrangements. 


Diploma In Teaching Strategies Cowtdl far National Academic A words 
(Leading to the award of the .Diploma in Profeukmal Studies) 

A two-year part-time course. Course members wi Q explore recent advances bi fiielr subject 
ipedausm. course design and development, and trends In the organisation and manage- 


and should have al least three yean’ teaching experience. ' 

Diploma In Educational Management 

Two years' part-time study. Alms lo provide a sound academic grounding In educational 
raanagemenl and an opportunity to improve management skills. Candidates should have 
substantial leaching and/or administrative experience in furl ber education or associated 


Diploma In Educational Technology 

(for Fkuther Education) 

Two years' part-time study. Develops professional competencies in the management and. 
organisation of learning resources. Candidates should have initial professional qualifica- 
tions sod be experienced teachers, librarians or administrators in farther education or 
associated fields. 

Certificate in Education Council for National Academic Awards 

Sandwich or part-time courses extending over one. two or three year*. Provide a basic 
course in the theory and practice of funner education tor those engaged in teaching or 
training In post-compulsory education. 

Short Course* 

A range of ehort courses h run throughout the year by the Oaraeti Centre (or Short Courses 
and Curriculum Development. Copied of tbe current literature am available oo request, ■ 
The College wcfonnei applications from el) suitably qualified persona including those from 
minority or dtsedvaataged groups. 
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Houghton levels ‘a pipedream 


by David Jobbins 
Local authority employers have dis- 
missed union pleas tor restoration of 
college lecturers' salaries la the levels 
set in 1974 by Ihe Houghton report as 
an unattainable pipedream. 

But the have offered a fundamental 
review of the pay structure and 
conditions of service as a way 
towards meeting the unions' com- 
plaints about the existing system while 
achieving the greater flexibility they 
feel is desperately needed. 

The offer of a joint review was made 
last week in tne Burnham further 
education committee, which has been 
adjourned so that lecturers’ leaders 
can study in detail the issues the 
employers hope to act on. 

No one expects that the review, if 
the unions ngree to it, will necessarily 
produce dramatic results in time for 
the 1985 pay negotiations. But the 


employers hope enough progress will 
have been made to convince both sides 
of the need to press on, perhaps for 
1986. 

They aim to construct n balanced 
package which will be partially self- 
financing and sufficiently justifiable on 
educational grounds to convince 
ministers that they should meet the 
remaining costs. 

Grading of courses is one clement of 
the review where both employers and 
unions believe improvements benefi- 
cial to both sides can be made. 

There is general recognition on both 
sides that people teaching low level 
non-advanced work are not being 
rewarded for the professional skills 
demanded of them. Many arc caught 
in the lecturer 1 trap, unable to win 
promotion because of the relationship 
between grading of courses and the 
Burnham salary structure. 


“We need a more multi-dimensional 
approach to measuring the job," a 
management official said. 

The employers also hold hope to 
transplant their proposals for a career 
grade in the schools to further educa- 
tion, effectively offering an upward 
extension of the lecturer 1 scale in 
response to the unions’ demand for 
automatic transfer to the lecturer 2 
scale. 

A claim for 20.5 per cent as a first 
step towards restoration of Houghton 
is to be discussed by leaders of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education next 
week. At the weekend regional coun- 
cils will discuss the package which also 
includes industrial action. 

The executive of the Association of 
University Teachers is expected to 
determine its 1985 claim at its council 
in York next month. 


EEC researchers stand Frome faces 
to gain on redundancy 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
British scientists waiting for redundan- 
cy as part of the restructuring of 
research council institutes arc looking 
enviously at thcirEuropcan colleagues 
this week, following the disclosure that 
some EEC researchers stand to gain 
more than £400,000 severance pay. 
The European Commission wants to 


compared with the money received by: 
British university researchers working 
on short-term contracts or research 
council staff facliig redundancy. He 
asked how our Government could 


agree to individuals getting £420,000 
when scientists in the Agriculture and 
Food Research Council were being 
made redundant on such poor terms. 
Researchers worklngfor the AFRC, 




Italy, by promising them 70 pet cent of 
their current salaries until they reach 
normal retirement age. With salary 


levels averaging over £20,000 a year' 
most of those who accept the offer will 
receive around £200,0u0. 

Mr Glyn Ford, Labour Euro MP for 
Greater Manchester East said the 
amounts involved were unbelievable 


redundancy, receive a maximum of 
three-eighths of their salary if they lose 
their jobs, plus o small lump sum. And 
the council has just failed on its second 
attempt to secure Treasury permission 
to pay extra compensation to re- 
searchers at the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying and the Grass- 
land Research Institute. 
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problems, 
says HMI 

The problems created by combining a 
school and further education college 
can outweigh the advantages gained in 
post 16 provision. Her Majesty's In- 
spectorate says this week in a report on 
Fromc College, Somerset. 

HMI says that although much has 
been achieved in the area of curricular 
development and joint provision, the 
problems have inhibited the realiza- 
tion of the full potential of such an 
arrangement. These were caused by 
different organizational structures, 
salary scales and conditions of work as 
well as by differences in the staffs 
terms of perception and attitude. 

The inspectorate adds however, that 
sufficient progress has been made to 
Indicate that the experiment Is not 
without merit and could be successful- 
ly built on. But it warns (hat this will 
require a reconsideration of some 
existing practices and a commitment 
from all staff and students to work 
harmoniously towards the goal of a 
unified college. 

HMI points out that the quality of 
much of the teaching observed was 
high, but that in a number of instances 
students should have been given a 
greater challenge, and the principles of 
inquiry mid independent learning 
given greater prominence. 


In another report, the inspectorate 
says that colleges seeking (no maxi- 
mum benefit from releasing lecturers 
for in-service teacher training should 




by Feliqijy Jones : 



NELP’snew 
broom: research 
assistant Rob 

Warren, who has 


! London 
Polytechnic to 
monitor the local 
, environment for 

the London 
borough of 
Newham, has been 
collecting samples 
to check the lead 
$3 content of air. dust 
and soli. The 
£] * 10,000 research 


fc A*. . jA" 1 






one between (he 
polytechnic and 
the borough’s 
environmental 
heallh service. 

After samples 
have been 
collected they will 
be chemically and 
biologically 
analysed. 


Cambridge to have first 
chair in animal welfare 


The first chair in animal welfare in the 
country is to be established at Cam- 
bridge University with a £350.000 
bequest as part of a national campaign 
to stop cruelty to animals "whether 
caused through ignorance or intent”. 

Professor David Bellamy, who holds 
an honorary chair at Durham Uni- 
versity, launched a £lm appeal last 
week on behalf of the British Veterin- 
ary Association Animal Welfare 
Foundation, to be used for research 
and educational purposes, and public 
campaigning. 

The funds for the Cambridge chair 
however have already been secured, 
and the first of seven £50,000 annual 
instalments has already been paid to 
the university. It is hoped a new 
professor will be ready to start work by 
October 1985, with further funds from 
the appeal used to fond research and 
postgraduate work nt Cambridge. 

Mr Neil King, chairman of the 
foundation, and a practising veterinary 


surgeon, said the aim was to establish 
animal welfare as a proper science, 
linking such subjects as zoology, ngji- 
cultural science, architecture and 
animal behaviour. Bristol was the 
other university in the running. 

The campaign marks growing un- 
ease among vets that their voice was 
not being heard in the public debate 
over animal welfare. Mr king, describ- 
ing himself as a militant moderate, said 
the debate was being seen as between 
the “cherry-hatted brigade” on the one 
hand and ‘evil activists" on the other. 

Funds are to be used to produce 
videos, guidelines and codesfor every- 
one involved in animal welfare, from 
those working in animal husbandry to 


schoolteachers giving advice on pets. 
Courses at University College, Wales 
in zoology and animal welfare are to be 


sponsored and research projects wiD 
investigate alternatives to battery far- 
ming and animal experimentation. 


Glasgow professor shocked 
by US monkey video 


give them greater support. 

The report, based on a survey of five 
centres offering in-service part time 
certificates in education, says that In 
the rare cases where sfleh support 
existed, either via a mentor system or 
professional tutor, it proved to be one 
of the more positive features in the 
successful translation of training into 
practice. 

The centres involved in association 
with other colleges are the East Mid- 
lands Consortium, Hatfield, Port- 
smouth, -Plymouth and Wolverhamp- 
ton Polytechnics. 

The inspectorate points :out that 
among those lecturers released, a 
significant minority had no remission 
from their teaching load, and this 
caused difficulties, particularly In the 
case of new entrants. 

As far as teaching in the five centres 
was concerned, HMI says that much of 
it pas good, but that' there were some 
■ unacceptable examples! , . . • . 

Frame College - Inspection of Post 16 
Provision and HMI Report- In-Service 


A leading medical professor has said 
he is shocked by a video revealing 1 
malpractice at the.Unlvorsity of Penn- 
sylvania during experiments which 
brain-damaged monkeys. 

Professor James Adams, head of 
Glasgow University’s department of 
neuropathology, and hfs colleague 


Further Education Teachers in five 
Centres are available from DES, Pub- 
lications Despatch Centre, Hpneypot 
Lane, Stanmore, Middx. • . : , 


Professor David Graham have warned 
Pennsylvania that they will withdraw 
from the research unless they are 
asnired that the laboratories and anim- 
al facilities have been inspected by an 
independent group within the past 
year, and that the written protocol for 
anaesthetizing the animals is strictly 
adhered to. 

Glasgow’s Institute of neurological 
sciences is the world’s leading centre in 
brain damage research, and over the 
past eight years has received from 
Pennsylvania around 100 frozen brains 
or monkeys and baboons who have 
been subjected to pressure to create 
brain damage. 

TTie Scottish Anti- Vivisection Socie- 
ty has- now revealed a video of the 
Pennsylvania experiments, showing 
researchers smoking and making fen 
frv damaged animals. 

. The 27-minute video was compiled 
by an American animal rights orga- 


rb-frijpriiiTffilTff 


considerably disturbed by scenes 
showing “the very casual approach of 
sonic of the experimental staff”. 

However, Glasgow has stressed that 
the video is at least two ycais old. An 
official said: “there were aspects of the 

E ictures which were quite horrific in 
;rms of experimental procedure, 
which would not bo either acceptable or 
possible here." Glasgow understood 
the smoking and "other obviously poor 
practice" was due to a single unsatis- 
factory member of the team who was 
no longer employed there, she said. 

The video also shows the animals 
apparently trying to break free from 
experimental equipment , but the Glas- 
gow official said the experiments 
protocol stated that the animals would 
not be comatose, although anaesthe- 
tized. They would therefore be able to 
open their eyes and have some move- 
ment. 

"Doctors and nurses working in 
operating theatres know that when, for 
the patient’s safety, anaesthesia has w 
be kept light, patients may move ana 
have to be restrained," she said. This 
does not mean that they feel pain or 
remember anything." 

Glasgow receives qply so me o f die 


. « !?r #lw,cn m>m rain- monxey drains rrom rcmis,..-;- 

y ff 1 71,6 theft is wWch conducts experiments for ■ 

SKt tK number of North American centres in 

‘ a research programme funded by die 
ttofeteor Adams said he had been US National Institutes of Health. 


Goundl lot -, National Academic 1 
Awards in a survey being conducted 
for the Gohimfttee of . Directors of 
Polytechnic, as evidence forth* Lfati > 
dop; inquiry on course validation. • 

, All ftaff on polytethniq academic 
whether thfcy‘ : ' 
agree tharfoe CNAA is a "lumbering r 
qu SP 8 £ ■ a and a: body whlch-.'is; “«>5 
easiW ieduqed ty foe element of : 


, playing h|gh politics.** r ’ 

^ The questions have been culled from 
reant statements in TheTimes Higher 
d^^ nS t P ^ lemml Md the respon- 

' 2 SPS£M , - i ° ® rt 5 :an opinion on 

even: if they have had 1 
little direct expenenco of the council. 

.The questionnaire, bused on 
drculated jmcraally to all staff at 
^ymoufo Polytechnic' asks pS to : 

most 


ly able to look after themselves. It 
poses whether the CNAA >s » 

‘‘IlimKprinn nnfinon rfofpnHtnsitS DBS** 


K zy or “concerned witn me 

neis of higher education the or^- 

nizatiori of knowledge on cours«. p 
Dr Harry Law, chairman of the cur 
said that when the committee 
;ted to - thp Lindop inquiry d 
conscious that it, spoke only tot JJ* 
directors and. thought the piymouta 
survey could tviden its scope- . 

. ..y 1 •• • • 
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Bid eans Academic staff ‘wasting time’ 

QYl I ij JjljL « foH-time contact hours are exhausted; could be reduced by the amounts 

i,^„i I^ Se acad *™ lc . s 1 ,a ff c ould save • poorly maintain registers and time- shown, or services - ie student hours - 
- local education authonties money -or tables. increased," it says, 

f d Lr i P® 1 U P !°, J 5 * 000 |P ore students in Its main criticism is of the failure to Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 

^JkVVr ▼ ninlier and higher education accord- feach up to the recommended max- of the National Association of 


by Karen Gold 

proposed legislation would give minis- 
ters unprecedented powers over local 
authonties and was in effect a takeover 
bid for the Inner London Education 
Authority, ILEA leaders Mrs Frances 
Morrell warned this week. 

Mrs Morrell said the proposals pub- 
[yied as part of the Government's 
abolition plans for the Greater London 
Council and metropolitan county 
councils were scandalous. They went 
directly against assurances given to 
inner London parents that the ILEA 
was safe, she said. 

The Local Government Bill, which 
is expected to have a stormy passage 
through Parliament to achieve its 
target of abolition of the GLC and six 
metropolitan counties by March 1986, 
contains new proposals for the future 
of Ihe ILEA. In original Government 

& the authority was to become a 
with representatives from local 
boroughs. Tne Government then 
bowed to pressure, not least from 
London Conservative councillors, and 
agreed to a directly elected ILEA, 
whose status would be reviewed before 
1991. 

But the Bill, published last week, 
would allow the break-up of the au- 
thority by ministerial order at any time 
before or after that without the need 
for further legislation. It would also 
allow for parts of the authority's 
responsibilities - its higher education 
or youth work for example - to be 
hived off to the local boroughs, central 
administration or another body by the 
minister in charge, again without need- 
ing recourse to Parliament. 

Mrs Morrell said that not only did the 


Bill revive the threat of the break- . 


by David Jobbins 
Better use of academic staff could save 
local education authorities money - or 
permit up to 75,000 more students in 
further and higher education accord- 
ingto the Audit Commission. 

The commission's first annual re- 
port*. which builds on preliminary 
work carried out in polytechnics and 
colleges by the former Audit Inspecto- 
rate, claims there are “numerous" 
examples of failure to make the best 
use of the teaching hours permissible 
under local agreements. 

It claims that in many colleges or 

S olytechnics lecturers: 

I fail to achieve maximum class con- 
tact hours; 

• include tea breaks In their contact 
hours; 

• take “high levels" of remission; 

• receive overtime or undertake part- 
time contracts before their agreed 


full-time contact hours are exhausted; 
• poorly maintain register and time- 
tables. 

Its main criticism is of the failure to 
feach up to the recommended max- 
imum class contact hours, and to 
switch to the extended college year of 
44 to 46 weeks compared with the 
traditional 36. Also taking into 
account “virtually automatic” promo- 
tion of some lecturers under the 
Burnham system which leads to higher 
salary and “unnecessary loss’ p of 
teaching hours, the commission esti- 
mates it might be possible to teach 
75,000 new students in the time now 
underutilized. 

A survey of 150 colleges shows that 
31 per cent could produce savings of 
more than £600,000, while 68 per cent 


could show savings of up to £4G0,0Ufl. 

“It will of course be for the authority 
to determine whether expenditure 


up of the ILEA; it also gave the 
Government unprecedented powers to 
interfere in the education policies and 
finance of the authority. Sir Keith 
Joseph, secretary of state for educa- 
tion and science, had promised earlier 
this year that ILEA nad never been 
under threat of dismemberment, and 
that apart from rate-capping the au- 
thority would be free to decide its 
priorities and allocate resources as it 
saw fit, 

“The Government has broken its 
promise the Government has decided 
to ran the ILEA itself and to reserve 
the right to break up the ILEA wholly 
or in part whenever it wishes," she 
sa(d. 

The Bill also details powers to be 
given to the secretary ot state during 
the first three years of the life of the 
new, directly elected ILEA. As well as 
being automatically “ratc-cappcd" for 
the first three years, from 1986, its 
organization and management, the 
number of staff employed and the 
services and supplies will all be subject 
to ministerial approval. 

.Mrs Morrell said the authority 


Tuning up for the future at Newcastle University Is the new head of the 
music department, Professor David Green, pictured at the piano, 
surrounded by some of his staff. He moves to Newcastle from Queen's 
University, Belfast, where he was head of music for 12 years. 
Professor Greer has taken over as conductor of the university choir 
and orchestra and will give his first performance on December 9. 


Principals’ deal rejected 

Scotland's college of education mana- However, a meeting of the 
gers have firmly rejected proposals Committee of Colleges of Educ 
dial principals shoula negotiate separ- comprising principals and collegi 
atoly from the rest of their staff. ernors, has said it is not prepared 


atoly from tne rest or mere sibii. 

Tne proposals were circulated In a 
consultative paper from the Scottish 
Education Department following 
pressure from principals of Scotland's 
14 central institutions to allow them 
and their vice principals separate nego- 
tiations. 

The principals argue they are corn- 

services and supplies will all be subject parable with managing directors in 
to ministerial approval. industry, and should negotiate mere 

• Mrs Morrell said the authority salaries eifoer with the SED or the Top 
Would campaign against the bill hand- Salaries Review Body, and conditions 

in-hand with the GLC and its own of service with their governing bodies. 

campaign against rate-capping. The The college of education principals 

° - ■ made no such representations, but the 

SED has said that their posts are so 
similar that any arrangement should 
apply to both sectors. 


However, a meeting of the Joint 
Committee of Colleges of Education, 
comprising principals and college gov- 
ernors, has said It is not prepared at the 
moment to recommend separate nego- 
tiations. 

Any other response would have 
been highly Inflammatory, since the 
Association of Lecturers in Colleges of 
Education in Scotland are imposing a 
number of sanctions in protests at what 
they see as delays in introducing 
national conditions of service. 

ALCES this week embarked on the 
third phase of its withdrawal of good- 
will, limiting teaching to 15 hours a 
week, in addition to restricting assess- 
ment and travel to college hours. 

The association is angry that condi- 
tions of service agreed nationally three 
years ago have not yet been Im- 
plemented. 


Social work merger comes a step closer 


^ proposed merger of social work 
training awards linking courses taught 
ih colleges with those in universities 
and polytechnics has come a step 
with the announcement of a 
c PJfoitation programme with final de- 
Qsons to.be made by autumn 1985. 

Th? Central Council for Education 
5™-* raining in Social Work has fixed a 
first round of consultations with senior 
{®presentativcs from interested bodies 
wr-Pebniary next year, followed by a 
second round of talks in April and 
May,. r 

-The council will be ‘considering a 
“1*1 consultation paper at its Decem- 
cf r ™eellng after which the paper will 
“^published. The council has already 
■ 3f e 9 in principle to work towards a 
5^ l ea) unifying the current Certificate 


unifying the current Certificate 
Services taught mostly in 
gJWi land,' the Certificate of Quail’ 
Iff- Soda] Work, the main 
^^Y.fog-'award, taught mostly in 
•- and polytechnics. 


tween CQSW and CSS' should not 
continue, but failed to agree on what 

criticism from CQSW teachers that the 
changes could mean a single 
training, influenced largely by the 
demands of s^a! wmces depmT 
ments. Miss Priscilla Young, the 
CCETSW director, has issued a state- 
ment saying that a unified system does 
not mean necessarily an integrated 

pattern df training. ' . 

She said there was no evidence that 
either the CQSW or the CSS patterns 
of training are fundamentally un- 
wui5? "Indeed both fonns of quab- 
fvino training have considerable 
strengths and any effective a “ d <•[«“■ 
ble changes will need to Mid on the 
strengths of the present system. 

• Fvln so many academics are. stilt 
concerned abouf.the Ukely ougome, 
though they npw acceptsbme kind of 
m^harfb t***™?™*'^ 


could be reduced by the amounts 
shown, or services- ie student hours - 
increased," it says. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, said: “The commission 
shows a complete lack of understand- 
ing of the basis of lecturers' conditions 
of service agreements. Lecturers do 
not only stand in front of the class - 
they do a vast amount of other duties." 

Natfhe, which has been pressing for 
involvement in the audit process, is 
particularly angry that the commission 
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implementation of new council regula- 
tions In the 1980s. Since 1971, when 
there were 115 courses, 36,102 certifi- 
cates had been awarded to students. 
Some courses had merged or been 
closed on economic grounds. Two 
youth and- community courses at 
Westhill College of Education, -Birm- 
ingham, and Goldsmiths' College, 
London, were not approved by 
CCETSW. , . , , 

• An unexpectedly lugh take-up has 
left Birmingham Polytechnic with 
more than 50 extra students on its 
two-year CQSW course. The expected 
take-up was around 40 per cent, in- 
stead of 61 per cent of the applicants 
arrived, including 42 with local author- 
ity discretionary awards, up from 28 
last year, and 64 seconded students, up 
from 29 last year. ■ ■ : 

Five extra part-time staff have been 
taken on to ensure tenchinc standards 
were maintained. But next- year’s in- 
take will now be restricted. 


apparently fails to take into account 
tne relationship between local and 
national agreements in adapting the 
further education service to local 
needs. 

■* Audit Commission Renort and 
Accounts for year ended March 31, 
J984, HMSO £2.20. 


Backing for 
‘Leonardo’ 
academy 

from David Dickson 

STRASBOURG 
Lord Flowers, rector of Imperial Col- 
lege, London, and the first president of 
theEuropcan Science Foundation, has 
given his support to the proposal to set 
up a new European Academy of 
Science. 

The creation of an academy, which 
would be independent of government 
and made up solely of individual 
scientists, was suggested at a meeting 
in Paris in September by Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary for educa- 
tion. 

Speaking in Strasbourg last week, 
Lora Flowers said that an academy of 
this type might have an important role 
to play iii European affairs by offering 
an independent, authoritative voice on 
scientific topics. He was addressing the 
tenth anniversary assembly of the 
ESF. 

He said that although the founda- 
tion performed same of the functions 
of national scientific academies - in 
particular those of the National 
Academy of Sciences in the United 
States - its actions were limited be- 
cause it had become primarily a forum 
in which government-funded research 
councils could discuss'joint strategies 
on particular topics. 

Tnere would certainly be advan- 
tages to the foundation If a separate 
European Academy of Science was in 
existence, he added. “It would, for 
example, be natural if the foundation 
were to turn to it for the membership 
of its study groups and committees. 1 ’ 

That would make the foundation 
less dependent on the unverified judg- 
ment of . its member organizations, 
which were sometimes motivated by 
considerations of national prestige 
rather thnn intellectual merit and 
sound scholarship. 

Lord Flowers said that such an 
academy would also be the natural 
body to commission some of the state 
of the art studies that the ESF carried 
out, and could perhaps receive EEC 
commission funds “more readily, and 
more safely" than the foundation. 

"1 suggest that in the next few years 
we may see cause to invent an indepen- 
dent body of scholars and scientists, a 




"And if we do, let Mr Brooke have his 
way and call it after Leonardo." 

Lord Flowers also said that he felt it 
was essential for the foundation to . 
strengthen Links with universities, 
which he described as being "tenuous" 
even though these were a high propor- 
tion of Europe’s fundamental research 
was carried out. 

He suggested, in particular, that the 
ESFshould cooperate with the work of 
the confereiice of European rectofs, 
presidents and vice chancellors, many 
of whose individual members already 
were engaged in negotiations with 
research councils at a national level. 

The CRE met regularly to discuss 
the many problems feeing European 
universities, including those of re- 
search, said . Lord Flowers. “Bui is 


powerless to find solutions in the 
absence of anyone representing the 
research councils.” ' 

take wilt now oe resinned. Ihe; ESE also approved the appolnt- 

Intolementihg the net* requirements for' men* of Mr Michael Posner,- fonher 

CQSW courses (paper 15.2, price £3) chairman of Britain s Social Science 
and Initiatives In In-service Training Reseprcb C^Mndl; as jts neW secretary 


(papqr 5.2, mice £3) both , from v general. a follrfidre postvhioh hew 
CCETSW, St Chad’s Street, London,: ! take Up jn July 1986, , i 
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Why NUS 
is forcing 
the issue 


On Wednesday November 21, tens of 
thousands of students at more than 
130 higher education institutions 
took part In the biggest national 
student protest this generation of 
studeuts - and probably the previous 
one for that matter - has seen. And 
on Wednesday this week thousands 
more took their protests against Nigel 
Lawson’s proposals for student 
grants and means-tested tuition fees 
to the streets of London. 

Earlier this month, one day after 
the education world learned of Ihe 
plans, 1 Issued the following press 
statement: “By refusing to meet and 
talk with us, we can only assume that 
Sir Keith wants to force students 
back on to the streets In protest. If 
that Is his challenge, and the only 
option he leaves us, he will not be 
disappointed.” 

Well, at least I kept my word. 
However, it’s important to note that 
the massive and widespread student 
reaction the grant announcement 
has caused is not a threat. It Is rather 
a direct consequence of Ihe arrogance 
of a man who tells us he docs not feel 
the need to* consult on ntqjor changes ' 
to the student grant system with the 
elected representatives of over 
350,000 mandatory award holders. 

Ironically, In the week that stu- 
dents virtually shut down the bulk of 
Ihe higher education system, I finally 
got the offer of a meeting with Sir 
Keith. Somewhat after the prover- 
bial horse had bolted, unfortunately. 

I hope that he takes the opportunity 
to listen to, not Just hear, what I and 
tens of thousands of stndenls (not to 
mention their parents) are saying. 

I’ll also be meeting with the Con- 
servative backbench education com- 
mittee In the near future - a meeting 
prompted by genuine concern, not as 
an act of tokenism. 

We have seen reports In the press 
of how, as the political significance of 
(he proposed changes sink In, the 
Treasury are now holding up their 
hands and pleading Innocent. ’Tl 
wasn’t me guvnor. It was 10 other 
blokes!” Oh yeah .... t 

Meanwhile, the backbenchers 
have to cope with the sight of swollen 
mall bags of correspondence from 
potential and certain (so far) Tory 
voters faced with the prospect of. 
paying out up to £700 extra next year, 
ns well as the vision of Sir Keith 
hopping around suffering from acute 
gunshot wounds to the foot. 

According to a report In The 
Guardian earlier this week, Sir Keith 
"is not the most politically ept mem- 
ber of the Cabinet when It comes to 
sniffing out booby Iraps’VWell. the 
backbench MPs have now ban the 
pungent smell of exploded boobytrap 
thrust firmly under their nostrils. 

Student protest today is a commit- 
ment to ah Ideology. Tne ideology Is 
based on two principles; that every- . 
one should have an equal and fair 
right to a further and higher educa- 
tion, and that students and all those 
over 16 should be allowed to be 
Independent. The consequence of 
both these principles is the need for 
an adequate, publicly financed, stu- 
dent grants 

Among many others the British 
Ins I tut e of Management, whose re- 
port was published. last Monday, 
have recognized the heed for a mini- 
mum grant. At a time when this Is 
being denied to thousands of higher 
education students and huudredn of 
thousands of farther education stu- 
dents, the report is timely enough. 
The nation cannot shackle its yonth 
dor 1 can It ignore its protest. 

Phil Wooias 
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overseas news 



Scientist jailed in rehabilitation of Father Joe 


Stalin: not so black 


A Lithuanian scientist, formerly head of the 
Vilnius Lab oratory of Thermal Insulation, was last 
month sentenced to three years in a prison camp 

S lus two years' Siberian exile for slandering the 
ovlet Slate. 

Dr Lludas Dombrauskas was convicted on the 
basis of his unpublished memoirs, describing His 
ten years In a Stalinist labour camp. Since 
Dombrauskas was pardoned and rehabilitated In 
4955, and his Imprisonment formally attributed to 
a "mistake" of the "cult of personality" his 
conviction Is somewhat surprising. 

In recent months, however, there have been a 
number of hints that Stalin's memory Is no longer, 
In Soviet eyes, quite as black as Khrushchev 
painted it. 

Earlier this month, Stalin's native republic of 
Georgia was awarded the Order of Lenin, ostens- 
ibly as a belated attribute to the 200th anniversary 
of the incorporation of Georgia into the empire. 

Conferring the award on behalf of the Soviet 
Government and Party, Nikolai Tikhonov made a 
somewhat pointed reference to Georgia's effort in 
protecting historical monuments - which was 
Interpreted by many as a reference to the preserva- 


tion under glass of the humble shack in which 
Stalin was born, even during the years when 
throughout the rest of the Soviet Union memorials 
or Ibe erstwhile leader were dally disappearing. 

In August, a leading Georgian military histo- 
rian, General Irakli Dzhordzhadze, published an 
extract from his memoirs about the last days of 
Stalin's eldest son, Yakov, who was taken prisoner 
shortly after the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union 
In 1941, and died in captivity. 

This was ostensibly an effort to clear Yakov's 
memory (he was suspected of having surrendered 
unnecessarily and collaborating with the Nazis). In 
fact, It seems designed to present Stalin as a loving 
father, who urged his son to join the army as an 
example to the Soviet people. 

Standard history records that Yakov enrolled In 
the Frunze Military Academy in 1935, after his 
father had virtually disowned him. Dzhord- 
zh adze’s version seems intended to clear Stalin of 
the charge of being duped by Hitler In 1939, and to 

a that the non-agression pact was simply a 
1 device to enable the Soviet Union to prepare 
more effectively for the eventual conflict. 


During the post few months, this idea has been 
voiced several times in the Soviet media andln 
publications intended for abroad. This internretfl 
tlon of history is Important to the Soviets in view nr 
the forthcoming fortieth anniversary celebrating 
of the end of World War Two. ™ ,ons 

The Soviets need to rehabilitate him, at least u 
war leader, If they are to present their casethat.h 
the words of (he red army newspaper. 

Zvezda % “the Soviet armed forced plavrf S! 
decisive role In the defeat of the German fascS 
army.” 1 

The new Soviet approach relegates such events 
os D Day at best to a diversionary tactic, at worst to 
a “betrayal” of the Soviet Union by the West which 
held back from a Second Front in the hopes that the 
Nazis and Soviets would exhaust each other, so that 
the West would emerge triumphant. 

A number of bizarre corollaries have emerged' 
Jewish leaders such as Chaim* Wetzmann are 
alleged to have given tacit approval to Hitler's 
extermination camps since these would eliminate 
the non-Zionists who had not opted for emigration 
to Palestine. 


Economist in call Patient vents a for effort awarded 


for graduate tax 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

A noted Australian economist has 
called for a tax surcharge to be im- 
posed cm university ana college of 
advanced education graduates to pro- 
vide a return on the investment other 
taxpayers have in them. 

Professor Richard Blandy, head of 
. the National Institute of Labor Studies 
at Flinders University, arid graduates 
should be required to pay the tax levy 
' up to the age of 60 on a scale according 
to how many years of equivalent 
full-time study they had had. 

The scheme would progressively 
shift the burden of financing post- 
secondary education from taxpayers at 
large to those who had been students, 
and who had therefore reaped direct 
benefit In greater earnings or consum- 
er satisfaction or both. 

The tax surcharge would bear more 
heavijy on those who had undertaken 
. long training periods which led to high 
incomes. Professor Blandy sold. 

The levy collected would be paid to 
the institution the graduate had 
attended on a formula which took 
account of the average contribution 
from former students and the present 
Student enrolment. 


a qe tailed set or radical proposals for 
reorganizing Australian higher educa- 
•/. tlon to make It more efficient, more 
accountable and more flexible. 

As well as the tax surcharge,' Profes- 
sor Blandy called for 

• the reintrpduction of tuition fees for 
students] ■ 

41 adoption of a system of payment 
. for academics based on competition 
between them for a share of the tuition 
money; - 

• a new system of public and private 
tertiary institutions ’which would be 
fre* to "engage in activities other than 
the provision of post-secondary ediica- 

. tiojii training or research"; ? 


• reform of the Commonwealth 
Tertiary Education Commission to 
give It a reduced role in direct funding. 

Although highly controversial and 
representing ns severe an attack on 
conventional academic wisdom as any 
mounted recently, Professor Blandy? 
ideas were well-argued and generally 
well received by the specially invited 
audience. 

Under the Biandy plan, a student 
finance scheme would be established 
to meet the financial needs of all 
students seeking formal qualifications. 

It would provide grants and loans in 
a way that would discriminate in 
favour of disadvantaged groups so 
students meeting means tests or other 
criteria would continue to. receive 
“free" education, including living ex- 
penses as at present. 

Other students would pay more 
from their own resources or would 
borrow from the scheme “enabling 
them to enjoy more liberal financial 
support than Is now. possible". 

In a scathing attack on the way 
- Australian universities were organized 
Professor, Blandy described them as 
"essentially large-scale workercoop- 
eratives funded by the state: sheltered 
workshops for intellectuals”. 

He said there was a need to “free 
up” the staffing situation in higher 
education by providing more incen- 
tives. 'He suggested the creation of a 
central pool of teaching money from 
which academics woulddraw, accord- 
ing to how much teaching they did. 

Then there would be a series of 
competing agencies providing pools of 
research monies -n some privately and 
others publicly sponsored. 

; ; Professor Blandy's - suggestions 
come at a time when more and more 
people are calUng for changes in the 
way higher education Is stnictifred,. 

For his part. Professor Blandy has a 
■practical example to back his views. 
His own institute set out to attract 
private money five yean ago and saw 
from AJ4O.Q00 a-year 


his spleen 
at UCLA 

A former leukemia patient Is suing the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, claiming that two UCLA 
researchen took unfair advantage of 
him by using his cells as the basis of 
rerearch that has led to a patent of 
undetermined financial value. 

Mr John Moore, aged 39. whose 
blood contains rare properties that 
may ultimately be used to develop 
treatments for cancer, acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome and other 
virus-caused diseases, is asking to 
share in profits from any commercial 
products derived from research on his 
cella and tissues. 

In 1976 Moore, a seafood salesman 
from Seattle, Washington, had his 

S leen removed at UCLA Medical 
inter as part of his successful therapy 
for hairy cel! leukemia. 

During his treatment, UCLA scien- 
tists David Golde and Shirley Quan 
discovered that his blood had prop- 
erties that appeared to provide natural 
immunity to the disease and they 
successfully developed a productive 
cell-line. 

Dr Golde and Ms Quan filed for a 
patent on the cell-line in 1981 and the 
patent was granted in March of this 
year, assigning ownership of the cell- 
lino to the Regents of tne University 
with the scientists sharing 50 per cent 
of any system royalties, 

Mr Moore’s attorney, Mr Sanford 
Gage, claims that although Mr Moore 
signed the standard Informed consent 
granting the university rights to his 
spleen add to blood drawn for his 
treatment and for research, his client 
was not truly informed before he 
signed the papers. 

After the removal of Mr Moore's 
spleen, Dr Gplde continued to see Mr 
Moore twice, yearly for seven years 
with the university paying for his 
flights from Seattle. 

Moore says that “copious amounts” 
of blood were (frawn during each 
treatment and that he became suspi- 
cious of the value of his blood when 
UCLA , doctors continued to insist 
upon the visits'. ■ • . 


to US institutions 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 

The majority of public college and 
university presidents responding to a 
recent survey feel that higher educa- 
tion institutions are doing a “very 
good" to “excellent" job of educating 
American college students. 

In a survey conducted by Mr Clifton 
Wharton, Jr, chancellor of the State 
University of New York, 58 per cent of 
the 216 presidents surveyed rated 
higher education today os "very nood" 
while 7 per cent rated it as “excellent". 

Graduate education received a 
“very good" to •'excellent" rating by 63 
per cent of the presidents, while 55 per 
cent gave the same luting to under- 
graduate education. 

Markedly lower ratings were given 
to public universities in the areas of 
continuing education and public ser- 
vice, with only 40 per cent saying that 
continuing education was “very good*' 
and only 36 per cent saying the same 
about public service. 

The presidents overwhelmingly 
cited funding from all Sources ns the 
chief problem faring higher education 
institutions today, followed by equip- 
ment replacement ond poorly-pre- 
pared freshmen, 

Support for higher education by the 
Reagan administration was rated “dis- 
appointing" to “poor" by 68 per cent of 
the presidents, with 64 per cent of 
those surveyed particularly critical of 
the level or student financial assist- 
ance. 

The highest negative rating, 74 per 


cent, was given to federal support [or 
the arts, Humanities and social sci- 
ences. 

When asked to recommend changes 
in the Reagan administration's prog- 
rammes, 84 per cent recommended an 
increase in support for research, while 
79 per cent recommended increases in 
student rid. 

The results of Mr Wharton's sunny 
were presented at the first joint meet- 
ing or the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-grant Col- 
leges recently held in Boulder, Col- 
orado. 

During the four-day conference, 
Democratic representative Timothy 
Wirth of Colorado, said; “Unless we 
are able to mobilize ourselves and 
articulate a vision of where this coun- 
try is going and the kinds of invest- 
ments we want to make in ourselves, 
we are going to be dominated by a 
budget debate and arms control debate 
and we’re going to lose an awful lot 
else." he said. 

The ACE Office of Women u 
Higher Education presented a report 
to the gathering which shows that the 
number of women holding senior 
administrative positions at college) 
and universities has nearly doubled 
over the past eight yeans. 

In 1975, there were 1,625 senior 
women administrators throughout the 
2,689 accredited higher education in- 
stitutions In the Us, according to the 
report, but by 1983 that number had 
risen to 3,084, an average of 1.1 at each 
of the 2,824 accredited higher educa- 
tion institutions. 


Reforms spark heated debate 

from Barbara von Ow spark an "unnecessary revival of the 

old religious wars". . . 


MUNICH 

Plans for an amendment of the West 
German university law, submitted by 
the Bonn coalition government last 
month, have provoked fierce political 


opposition and a heated debate among approval, 
the country's academic institutions. Most fi 


old religious wars". 

The response of the various student 
organizations was equally mixed, wim 
even the Conservative Circle of Christ- 
ian-Democratic Students (RCDS) giv- 
ing the draft less than wholehearted 


Curriculum changes link school to work 

ftom :pa^id'Dic1oon . ^ 


Initial reaction to the draft presented 
5? fed®™!, 1 education minister 

Dorothea Wilms ramreH fmm a n„ «i_ 


Most fierce, however, was the Reac- 
tion of the. political opposition party- 
During a recent debate in the B undo- 


ne .. French government i : bhs Roland ^az^recret^ of alato in 
announced a set. of ; inajor initiatives .me;mlMafry pf national education 
alined at moulding foe school system •, T^ponwple for technical training,. . 
more closely to the technical needs of; . M Gamut's Judgment : bits been 

fnn NVinnmv nnrl tko nm.L I - l I .... 1 •• 


■/• . more closely to the technical needs of; ; M Gamut's Judgment hds been 
• tiw economy and increasing the work confirmed: by an Independent study 
I oriented content of the first compyl- . commissioned by tire ^nch 'govera- 
sory pupiculum in ati attempt to tackle \ mint from the Organization for Eco- 
propfeni. tif youti^ unemy iror^CoOf^tibn and Developmeftt. 

- • -The <ft£Op report criticizes the 

; . .initiatives Include a ; broadly- . excessively ,' .'tatellecttiial content J of 
; bated campaign |o raise the level of. much of the French educational cutri- 
: ■ teaching in scientific and technological culiim. with : theiiesultirio. Mob drot^ 


subject? at all le^s, the moderniza- 
tion and . reorganization of courses 
currently offered by sixth form .col- 
leges - known as professional lytpes - 
and an expqnsJbn Of opportunities for 
those who nave left school to return for 
courses; of continuing education. ■ 


r-,* U1 I4ig 

system of examinations. 

Many oftheserccommendations are 
reflected in the new. proposal^ , M 
Cajraz said he considered "technology 1 
and . technologic education to be at 
tire: heart of the chailenge.bf mod- 
ernizatiqn" - a key theme of Ftence'i 

, socialist government - and that he was 


1 i i e. *,rrrf ■ . me use . of ;cpmputera and-6ther tech- 

: excessively , ferellectual content _of rdreLegiUpmentin schools mid further 
much of the French educational curii-.-^ eddctetiOnroUeger the stolid ih>rS 
culum, wilh theijesultiiig^iBh drop- - 

fruitier education ^eges tepro’d^- * 'pater effort tShnrere tfiwSriun?' 
hr jin line, with the of- Work, ' 


• revision of the 1976 university law. 

Defending her draft In Bonn last 
week, Frau Wiim? said it rimed at 
mor ® independence 
and flexibility byTour midi amend- 
■ meats - the abolition or the compre- 

th ,° 8016 Ending 
model for higher education, changes in 
.:.tpe personnel structure of university 
assistants, greater integration pf “third 
means from. trade and industry and 
“HP* 135 * 8 .on a professorial 

• JjJJgrty ; to Pertain , decinori-making 

■ toost positive echo 

Association of Uni- 


further education ColTeges tepro , riase i 
ly jin line. with tne Hybrid at Wbtk, 
, including a greater emphasis pn teeth 1 
nlcql subjects, reform in the system. 0 * 
educational guidance given to tebooL 


seeking a “restoration of the iw 
class system, feudalism and professo- 
rial almightiness" of the 195Ds. 

While the culture and sc fence mins- 
ters of the SPD-govemed Under o 

Hesse and North Rhine Westphalia 
have left no doubt about their nm 
damental opposition" to the gowni' 
ment’a plans, certain criticism. 
less vociferous!, has alw ' emanate 

from the Conservative-ruled 

government. Indicating that the F 
sent draft has little chance of 
legislation without . further amen 

In a first compromise, JK 
announced thafftc Mntroverslalinw 
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of: university reform In 

^reforms 1 shifted to .'tire Academic CfotmdLJJ 

i L n which the government 

'• rectors, great Influence. Instead it 

■ -draft onjy a>> subject of close cooperation 

fe^Wv.v, ; 
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overseas news 


Nordic students ‘worse off than ever 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 
A survey compiled by the Federation 
of Swedish Student Unions, in con- 
junction with the Board of consumer 
Affairs, contends that loans and grants 
extended to the average Swedisn stu- 
dent in 1984 falls £82 a month short of 
his or her outgoings on accommoda- 
tion, food, scholastic material, course 
fees and sundry items. 

With state assistance slipping in real 
terms below the “subsistence-line" 
benchmark set in 1981, the federation 
claims that its members have never 
been worse off. They are obliged to 
spend more and more evenings and 
lengthier segments of vacations to 
finance their studies, resulting in shod- 
dier academic standards and delays in 
obtaining degrees. The remedy sug- 
gested is a boost in government sup- 
port. 

The report comes on the heels 
of a proposal by the national board 
of universities and colleges that 
would make it mandatory tor stu- 
dents who fail their examinations 
after four attempts in theoretical 
subjects and two attempts in prac- 


tical ones to quit universities. 

At odds with the Nordic custom of 
giving examinees almost unlimited 
chances, in the belief that the incompe- 
tent will sooner or later drop out, the 
idea appears directed primarily at 
those who succumb to drug addiction, 
alcoholism or mental illness. It is 
suggested that a board independent of 
the universities would adjudicate in 
cases where the authorities propose 
discharging students. 

This autumn has brought news that a 
growing number of gymnasium (senior 
secondary school) pupils -in Sweden 
prefer to take up jobs instead of 
entering universities immediately after 
matriculation. This applies primarily 
to those with a bent for the humanities 
>and the social and natural sciences: 
economics and technology, by con- 
trast, still have a strong pull thanks to 
the career opportunities they provide 
after graduation. 

Part of the explanation lies in the 
fact that some matriculants choose to 
work before embarking on a degree 
course since the experience provides 
them with more weight on the points- 
graded qualification scale for univer- 


sity entrance. The trend comes amid 
evidence from the latest student intake 
in Stockholm suggesting that getting 
into a university is not so hard as has 
recently been feared, with several 
faculties admitting a pool of reserved 
by dropping their points threshold. 

In Denmark, students have found a 
most vivid way to protest against the 12 
to 13 per cent rates of interest charged 
by the banks that grant them loans. 
Several activists of both sexes 
appeared stark naked on the balcony 
of a bank in Copenhagen’s most 
fashionable quarter, above a banner 
proclaiming ‘'the banks strip us to the 
skin". 

Subsequently, fully-clothed squads 
of demonstrators have pushed their 
claims for interest-free or state-subsi- 
dized loans by invading banks with 
gestures so menacing that the police 
have been called in. 

According to official calculations, 10 
per cent of Denmark's students will 
start 1985 owing the banks more than 
£11 ,070 with more and more in debt to 
the tune of double that sum. One 
former student revealed that she owed 
£32,320 when she graduated this year 


after 12 years, struggling for much of 
that time to bring up two children 
alone. 

Revelations that many Danes are in 
debt for life thanks to the spirni of high 
interest on the loans they incur as 
students underline the difficulties of 
universities in functioning smoothly 
and maintaining standards when their 
charges cannot wholeheartedly apply 
themselves to academic disciplines. 

Pointing out that students are doing 
the equivalent of 30,000 to 40,000 jobs 
to finance themselves while overall 
unemployment remains high, Den- 
mark's largest morning newspaper, 
Politiken, suggested that some of the 
£221 m to £296m disbursed yearly in 
unemployment benefit could be di- 
verted to make it pointless to work 
while studying. 

In Finland tnc loan issue has taken a 
backseat to the grim question of stu- 
dent accommodation, but one letter to 
the country’s leading daily, Helsingin 
Saiiomat, complained of a 150 percent 
increase in bank charges on admi- 
nistering loans. Giving vent to wide- 
spread sentiment, the letter was head- 
lined "Students are legally robbed". 


Granada takes the lead in Spanish reforms 


by Sarah Jane Evans 
Granada University is to appoint an 
ombudsman to represent the interests 
of both students and staff as part of the 


am already caused a number of up- 
■hcflvats in the hitherto relatively 
peaceful world of higher education. 

Spain’s other universities are not 
rushing to copy the idea, and it looks as 
though Granada's ombudsman will be 
the only one In the country. It is 
intended to give the ombudsman wide 
powers, and he will report annually on 
the complaints he has received to a 
council of 30Q staff and 100 students. 
Granada is also considering a proposal 
that the university’s governing body 
should set up a commission to evaluate 
the research and teaching activities of 
the staff. 


Every university has been consider- 
ing the implications of the LRU re- 
qiurement that each institution should 
have a social council. While the left see 
it as a way of broadening participation 
in the universities, the right are con- 
demning it on the grounds that it will 
bring party politics Into the universi- 
ties. The councils will approve the 
universities' finances and tneir long- 
term spending plans, supervise their 
economic activities and decide on 
opening and closing faculties and 
where vacancies should be filled. 

The six autonomous regions - Cata- 
lonia, the Basque Country, Galicia, 
Valencia, Andalucia and the. Canaries 
- have each decided how their councils 
should be composed, following the 
LRU's guidelines, while universities in 
the remaining parts of the country will 
follow the education ministry s model. 


Hie re are wide variations, however. 
Andalucia’s councils of 25, for inst- 
ance, will have two regional MPs, four 
members of the university governors, 
two representatives of local institu- 
tions, two local financiers, two trade 
unionists and two businessmen, as well 
as the university's rector, among its 
members. Only the Canaries recog- 
nizes the interests of secondary school 
parents, and they will only have one 
parent on each council of 30. 

In Galicia the party politico] element 
is strongest: 44 per cent of the council 
members will be directly involved in 
politics. The left is not entirely united 
In Its praise of the councils; the trade 
unionists paint out that appointing 
businessmen and financiers does not 
represent the workers’ interests, or, 
indeed, those of society as a whole. 

The LRU has also changed the 



British academic goes Down Under 


Professor Malcolm Skllbeck 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Professor Malcolm Skllbeck, profes- 
sor of education and head of curricu- 
lum studies at the University of 
London Institute of Education, has 
been appointed vice chancellor of 
Dcakln University, near Melbourne. 

An expatriate Australian and for- 
mer head of the Australian Curricu- 
lum Development Centre In Canber- 
ra, Professor Skllbeck has held posts 
as director of studies of the Schools 
Council for Curriculum and Ex- 


aminations for England add Wales, 
and as dean of education at the new 
university of Ulster. 

Well-knownfn Britain and Austra- 
lia, Malcolm Skllbeck, 52; has work- 
ed as a consultant to the British 
Council and the Open University as 
an adviser, course team member and 
external examiner In the faculty of 
education. He is chairman of the 
World Education Fellowship and Is a 
member of the management commit- 
tee of the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship, among numerous 
other bodies. 


method of appointment of staff and the 
universities have until 1987 to appoint 
a body of tenured staff. Up until last 
year, many staff were on short-term 
contracts, nut a massive - and criti- 
cized - appointment procedure in the 
summer, converted a large number of 
them to tenure. There are still 15,000 
posts for professors and lecturers that 
remain to be filled. 

A new system of appointment for 
these and any future vacancies has Just 
been given royal assent. Alfredo Perez 
Rubalcabai, secretary of state for uni- 
versities and research, said: "It's the 
first time universities have been able to 
take an active part in choosing their 
own staff." Formerly the appoint- 
ments took place in Madrid, where 
candidates had to make a presentation 
on their personal merits and their 
teaching programmes. 

Malay students 
face charges 

Eight students from the University 


Kebangsaan Malaysia (UKM) in 
Pel all tig Java, face criminal charges for 
assault ana expulsion from the uni- 
versity accused of making a politically 
motivated attack on a student. The 
attack turned into a campus brawl 
between rival political factions. 

Sources at the university, where 
political tensions have been running 
nigh for some time, said violence 
erupted after eight students allegedly 
attacked a final year student because 
of political comments he had made. 


US concern over rise in 
campus suicide attempts 


OECD attack on youth 
unemployment 


from Deborah Kasouf 
i WASHINGTON 

U. growing concern in America 
over the increasing number of suicide 
attempts on university and college 
vamptises across the country, 
nu , to® University of Virginia in 
Lh 8rlottesviUe this fall, three students 
committed suicide within weeks of 
other and five others have 

• ", ^PPtod suicide since the beginning 
9t thd semfcster. 

i vefegetown University in Washing- 
PC, reports that seven students 
jtojtnpted suicide this fail, and at 
Columbia University In New York 

• JwZi; ^here stairwells leading to 
oontitory rbob have been closed off 

, P. r ®vent suicides, a student jumped 
{Whs depth from a dormitory window 

iuIuP' Harvard University mental 
: JW clhtic. the largest cliiiie for' 
i. sports they ; 


uLTi ’w w vwwMMjr,. reports they 
bWketytto capacity this ' fell and 
' N’n 2,0db unddfgradu. 

during the 1 rmrrent 

. national flgiires aire not 


” poi)? Were^ .^irfdu ; and . one. in - • 


twenty had attempted suicide at least 
once. 

Educators, aware of the growing 
problem, are beginning to te^rch for 
the reason why some of the current 
generations “best and brightest are 

°Dr 8 Layton^Wtaler, director of 

there are greater, pressures on this 
generation of college students than on 
those of the past. ^ _ 

“The threat of nuclear war Is more : 
serious for this generation, and the . 
incidents of broken homes a«togher» 
he said. “And this generation feres 
more difficulty In finding jobs, as well 
^increased rempetition getting Into 

pr Dr Richa^lSwn , 

competition for fewer jobs. ^e nsmg 

cost of a college etMtooh i adding 
“enormous pressures . to ; today s cpi 

attempts, bdt do 

over the bBStlOyeartU and Dr Whititit- 
3 . this to - fekceUett: men W 

! idoiimtorids/ ! : 


from David Dickson 

. .. PARIS 
The education ministers of the 24 
member countries of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation .and De- 
velopment, meeting for the first time 
in six years in Paris last week issued, a . 
statement jointly committing them- 
selves to looking for ways of adapting 
•ail levels of education and training to ' 
the needs of a rapidly changing econo- 
mic, social and technological environ- 
ment. ... . 

After two days of discussions a 
statement was issued on the general 
theme of "eductional challenges facing 
Western industrialized nations,” by 
the chairman, the French minister for 
national education; M. Jeart-Herre 
Oievdndment. 

Although ft was expressed in broad 


as a recognition by all the OECD' 
countries of the key role that education 
must play in addressing one .of the 


critical economic and Social problems- 
faced by each of them - youfe unerri- 
ployraent* 

M.‘ Chevfctiemenl aaid thW Iwl 
been a divergeiice pf Views on several 
topics, such - as Whether’ educdtiohal- 
systems needed additional resources to 



How unions 
hold back 
bureaucracy 

Canada's universities experienced a 
period of rapid growth of students 
and academic staff os well as of 
operating revenues and expenditures 
during the 1960s and early 1970s. 
Almost overnight university adminis- 
trations were expected not only to 
deni with multi-million dollar 
budgets but a Iso to do so efficiently by 
governments who were now sup- 
plying most of the money. 

Employment relations also 
changed. The paternalistic and often 
benevolent form of labour relations 
gave way to a more formal and 
managerial style of decision-making. 

En Canada many Iota! staff asso- 
ciations reacted to new conditions by 
moving towards formalizing Ihe rela- 
tionship with the administration. 
This formalization Included not only 
a formal regulation of how and when 
bargaining occurred but also re- 
sulted In formal and comprehensive 
agreements. 

The purpose of such formalization 


has been to secure an equal place In 
the formation of personnel policy and 
more Importantly to entrench (or in 


ncy and 
i for In 
olleglal 


meet the new challenges, and whether 
the salary of teachers should vaiy 
according to an assessment of their 
professional effectiveness. 

However, there had been a general 
consensus on several important points. 
One .was the need to emphasise the 
quality, of basic education ns an essen-. 
tial component - of cultural and econo- 
mic progress; another was to -bring 
closer together the worlds of education 
ahd work at ail levels. 

The statement reflected the minis- 
ters' basic agreement on these and 
other related points, arguing that 
although education could hot be a 
substitute for economic and labour 
market policies, the rapid pace of 
economic change and the' spread of 
new technology called for a fun- 
damental re-examination of foe role of 
education in preparing the young for 
working life. 

They recommended that special 
consideration should be given m all 
OECD countries “to the status; orga-: 
lilzation and content of vocational and 
technical education and training, and 
to effective school and vocational • 
guidance." < 

At the same time, the ministers said 
it was "essential to sustain higher 
education as the pburfce of Independent: 1 
inqutfy and advanced learning". . . 


some cases to establish) collegial 
values and processes. In some cases, 


by an intransigent administration, 
has sought registration (known as 
certification In Canada) as a labour 
union from the provincial govern- 
ment. In other cases the association 
has sought to regulate Ihe rcla- . 
tlonship through an agreement out- 
side a provincial labour relations act. 

In response to concerns that 
bureaucratization was once more on 
the rise the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers’ Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure Committee decided 
to Investigate the situation by sending 
out a questionnaire to all CAUT locnl 
branches. . 

There was general consensus that 
management style was a major 
source of friction and that In Ibe 
context of financial restraint adtnl- - 
nlslrations were trying Ip- follow 
industrial tiSodels of management. 
Moreover, most staff associations 
thought that participation of 
academic staff on Important boards 
of governors or regents was "ineffec- 
tive'* or "very Ineffective". 

Again there was agreement that 
there was an excessive number of 
administrative staff. 

When asked, however, whether 
the relationship between the admi- 
nistration and academic staff was a 
satisfactory one two thirds of (he 
unionized associations stated yes, 
whereas' two thirds or the non-uni o- ; 
nlzed associations said no. 

Another significant difference 
appeared when the locals were asked 
whether there had been any adminis- 
trative encroachments on the- colle- 
gial process. Eighty per rent of the 
unionized staff associations Indicated 
that there had been none or very Utile 
encroachment; whereas 90 per cent 
of the non-unionized faculty sug- 


A|lhough the survey was Infeqded : 
to assess attitudes and perceptions It 
would suggest that the advocates of 
unionization may have been lights 
unionization retards the administra- 
tive Instinct. to bureaucratize (slm-. 
pttfy?) decision-making by altering 
the. power structure. . 

• Ron Levesque 

The author is associate executive 
secretary (Collective bargaining) of (he . 
Canadian Association of University 
teachers , 
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the roof 



Olga Wojtas joins St Andrews students 
in their celebration of a unique custom 


“We've both got the same mum. 
That's why we're lied together. 
Yesterday, our mum gave us a 
tea-party, and our dad tried to get us 
drunk. Our mother and father didn't 
meet until last night, but some peo- 
ple's parents haven’t met at all.” 

Life at St Andrews University Is 
enough to make the most hardened 
agony aunt flinch. Especially as the 
young femnle speaker Is wandering 
about on a cldll November day clad In 
little more than a cotton shift and a 
sack, and Is attached to a large 
cardboard box from which two little 
eyes arc peering nervously. 

“Pm Patrick Hamilton,” says the 
young woman. “And tills Is St Salva- 
tor's Tower.” St Salvator's Tower 
.blinks and waves a Scottish flag. 
Further conversation b curtailed as a 
flour bomb explodes at our feet and it 
is found that Journalists hove no 
diplomatic immunity. 

The occasion Is Raisin Monday, a 
celebration of the unique “academic 
family” system at Scotland's most 
ancient university. On tbclr arrival, 
first year students (known as bejants 
and bqjanlines from the French for 
fledgling, bec-jaune) aquire an 
academic mother and father from the 
senior students, who nurse them 
through their first few traumatic 
weeks, taking them out and Introduc- 
ing them to other students. 

The highlight of the term Is Raisin 
Weekend, held in November. On 
Raisin Sunday, children visit their 
academic mother for afternoon tea 
and are taken for a drink by their 
father In the evening. This shocking 
abuse of parental control Is extended 
to mothers on Raisin Monday, when 
traditionally bejaots present Ihelr 
pa rents with a pound of raisins (now 
more commonly a bottle of wine) and 
receive a Latin receipt for them. 

It is the mother's responsibility to 
dress her children on Rnlsln Monday 
end the father's to provide a receipt. 
Despite St Andrews's bracing cll- 
tnale, some mothers appear to have 
no oualnis about sending out thetr 
children, particularly their sons, in 

Tucked away in a far-flung comer of 
Middlesex Polytechnic is a new orga- 
nization which may improve the lot of 
some 10 per cent of the student 
papulation of Britain; the forgotten 
thousands who have opted out of the 
state system and gone to private ool* 
leges. 

No one knows exactly How many 
students, or even colleges, there are in 
the sector , bui.a reasonable estimate i9 
about 1,0(10 idstimions with perhaps 
. 100,000 Btiidents. Thby cover every- 
1 thing from hairdressing to engineer- 
ing, O levels to degrees, and are 


bikinis, tutus, or scanty lingerie. 
Some constumes display a distinctly 
Rabelaisian quality. Others show 
remarkable imagination and ing- 
enuity; there are few more startling 
sights than a fin of baked beans 
running after an Oxo cube. 

A young American with an orange 
coloured face and festooned with 
orange crepe paper claims he Is a 
duck. 

“Then why are you wearing a 
dress?” 

“I'm a cute duck.” 

Mothers with more than one child 
like to Join them together. One set of 
triplets Is dressed as Bill, Ben and 
Little Weed. Patrick Hamilton and St 
Salvator's Tower has a morbidly- 
minded mother * Hamilton was a 
sixteenth century reformer who was 
burnt at the stake outside the tower. 
The authentic tower has the imprint 
of a face on it. This Is Mid to be the 
mark left by Hamilton's soul when It 
crashed against the tower while 
flying up to heaven. 

One of the innumerable St 
Andrews' student traditions makes it 
unlucky to stand on the spot where 
Hamilton was martyred. Students 
who do so will fail their exams. They 
will also fall their exams If they fasten 
the clasps of Iheir scarlet gowns, 
which arc worn on Sundays, at 
formal dinners and various universi- 
ty events: 

There Is strict protocol governing 
gowns. Dejants wear them normally . 
Semis, second year students, wear 
them off the collar. Tertians, third 
years, drop them off the right or left 
shoulder, depending on whether they 
nre arts or science students; and 
magistrands, fourth years, wear 
them slung round the elbows. The 
gowns were allegedly introduced last 
century so that students could be 
identified if they went into pubs. 

On Rnlsln Monday, fathers 
attempt to rival the mothers' Inven- 
tiveness- of costume with bizarre 
receipts. Bqjants are obliged to carry, 
these for Inspection by tertians and 
magistrands, and enn- be weighed 



Raisin Monday; a mixture of ingenuity and mayhem 


down by sunbeds, Are extinguishers 
or rusting car doors. Linking of 
brothers and sisters need not only be 
matrilineal: one father this year had 
the happy thought of giving his son 
and daughter a set of stocks. 

Receipts are still written In Latin 
and their grammatical Innacuracy is 
due to mischief rather than Ignor- 
ance. If tertians or magistrands dis- 
cover an error in the receipt, they can 
demand that the bejant sing the 
university song “Gaudeamus Igltur”. 
Failure to do so used to result hi the 
bejant being flung Into a fountain 
which has now been filled in. 

But no forfeit could match the 
Indignities the bq|ants insist on in- 
flicting on one another. After aqulr- 
ing their costumes and receipts, they 
gnther in the quad and cover one 
another with flour, eggs and shaving' 
foam. A ghost covereain a sheet has 
absolutely no. complaints about her 
mother's choice of costume; “It keeps 
me clean, and nobody knows who I 
am when I attack them.” 

The quad is filled with a whooping 
mob. A notice at the entrance 
threatens that a £25 fine will be 
Imposed for Irresponsible behaviour. 


This is obviously an attempt by St 
Andrews to make up the University 
Grants Committee cuts. 

A bee launches a kamikaze attack 
on a packet of Dlsprln and Is covered 
in flour. A Christmas cracker turns 
ont to'be a French lectrice who has 
persuaded two of her students to 
adopt her. Her own university is (he 
Sorbonnc and, oa she gazes at the 
melee from the comparative safety of 
the cloisters, the scene is undoubtedly 
reminiscent of 1968. 

A November downpour adds to the 
mayhem, disintegrating costumes 
ana turning the flour Into paste. But 
members of the Kate Kennedy Club, 
who arc responsible for clearing up 
afterwards, are relieved. At least 
there Is no offal. Not .to mention the 
green porridge. 

The club volunteers to clean up, 
but there is a tacit understanding 
that if it did not the Raisin Monday 
festivities would be jeopardized. De- 
spite this altruism, the' dub is not 
universally admired, It is all-male 
and self-electing. Of the 150 bejants 
who apply annually, only nine arc 
accepted. 

The club's president, magistrand 


Giving credit where credit’s due 


Until 1982, ihe Department of 
Education and Sdence offered a rec- 
ognition scheme, which provided gome 
guide for Ihe intending student. But 
the department did not claim that Us 


potential is there for a much more 
satisfactory scheme. The British 
Accreditation Council for Indepen- 
dent Further and Higher Education 


pic department did not claim that its (BAC) has emerged froln two years of 
Irregular inspections provided any discussion and planning by all the 

guarantee of quality of courses and it interested patties, both within the 

operated within strict limits regarding private sector and outside it; Initial 
size and type- of programme. Never- talks were set in train by the British 


disreputable. The difficulty up until 
now nas been finding out which was 
which. 


size and. type- of programme. Never- 
theless, it was a bfow to those colleges 
which saw the scheme as a mark of 
respectability when the Government 
1 decided that it could no longer afford 
to operate the service. 

Now the gap has been filled and the 
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but not ovorseas/Red Stax/ or han 


Council and (he DBS also offered its 
advice before the association was laun- 
ched ppblicly this month; 

It got off to a good start by persuad- 
ing Lady Plowden to become its presi- 
dent, providing an immediate indica- 
tion of academic seriousness And, it 
has also made something of a catch in 
appointing Mr David Parry, who orga- 
nized a government commission on ^ 
higher education in Papua New 
Guinea, to be the executive secretary. . ' 
Mr Parry, k who previpusly headed a 
tehcher training college, is the only 
rulHime employee apart from dno 
- secretary.' . . . 

He was attracted by the prospect of 
starting from scratch and: im- 
plementing a scheme in the way he had ; 
done in Papua New Guinea and sees 
the new venture as a good vantage 
. point to observe British higher edpea- 
' tibn as a whple., Although he himself , 
; has never worked in the private sector, 
Mr Parry, hopes to give wider currency 1 
to his belief that private colleges make ' 
a significant contribution to the educa- . ' 
' tipnal World, 

' Nfr prohlein -.and a luge part of the : 


£2,000 for a course which turned out to 
■entail only a fortnight’s residential 
_tuitlon followed by project and indi- 
vidual study work with minimal an’d 
unsatisfactory supervision. Similar 
stories are recounted regularly in fore- 
ign newspapers, like the recent case of 
a Cambridge college said to have 
charged £2,000 {ot a course which 
lasted less than a month in all. Other 
complaints centre on the precarious 
financial position of many colleges and 
the frequont examples of students 
losing large sums when institutions go 
bankrupt. 

The stable and reputable concerns, 
which are in the majority, have tended 
to be .tarred with the same brush, 
which is precisely why many of them 
welcome the advent of the BAC. A 
dozen colleges applied for accredita- 
tion jn the association’s first fdrtnight 
Wd the BAC is hoping for at feast 100 
to' its first year. . . • 

"■ To receive- accreditation, a college 
has Jo pay an initial fee, of £150 and 
send supporting documents to show 
that it is suitable oh both academic and 
financial grounds, after which it will be 


r W I It IAJ UlJl IU 

seetpr, j . an acqrcditadon afld recognition com* 

rrency. mittce; ■ . ; 

wtoM : kli^r ™ wJdJtion lolt * eligj- 

aducg-: bJUty fep, will have to meet the cost of 

\ toe^ inspection and, then pay £3 per 

‘ °v^ e ; student per year for indusiorl in the 
hat the assactafWc iw a 




Ben Stocks, stresses that the only 
criterion for entry Is what a student 
has done for the university. The club 
raises around £8,000 for charily each 
year through events such as a Christ- 
mas pantomime, an archery com- 
petition and fun run. 

St Andrews has retained an ex- 
traordinary number of traditions 
compared to other Institutions. Ben 
Stocks believes this is a result of the 
town’s geographical isolation. 

The less charitable or more chauvi- 
nistic might claim it is a concomitant 
of St Andrews having a large number 
of English students, many from pub- 
lic schools. But wliatevcr the reasons, 
the traditions show no signs of dls- 
pappearlng. The midday chimes sig- 
nal an end to this year's Raisin 
Monday frolicking. 

Outside, a woman Is holding a 
placard reading: “Be not drunk tilth 
wine but be filled with the spirit.’ 1 
This turns out not to be a facetious 
receipt - she is the local evangelist. 
She is standing dose to the spot where 
Patrick Hamilton was martyred and 
her patient smile docs not waver as 
she is systematically covered In shav- 
ing foam. 

meats have been made to safeguard 
students’ fees and advance payments 
for accommodation and catering 
charges, that their welfare is being 
considered and that the Icgnl ana 
financial status of the college is satis- 
factory before it begins to examine 
staffing levels or teaching arrange- 
ments. 

They will be considered by an in- 
spectorate headed by a recently-re- 
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set up the BAC. Offers of help from 
other retired inspectors and serving 
lecturers in colleges and polytechnics 
have been in unexpectedly ready supp- 
ly. The duration of inspections, like 
the size of the team of Inspectors, will 
depend oh the nature of the inshtu- 
tion. 

The charges may seem steep, but 
they will be a good investment If 
recognition by the BAC becomes a 
seal of approval well-known to those, 
considering a place at a private college. 
The British Council has agreed to 
distribute literature about the associa- 
tion in its offices overseas and other < 
steps will be taken to make the BAC s 
work better known when the operation 
i9 fully under way, ’ • 

As a limited guarantee company 
. with charitable status, there is no 
option but to set fees at an economic 
rate. A ..grant of. £29,000 fronv toe 
•Nuffield Foundation will see the BAC 
throtigh its first year, but after that » 
will depend for lb survival on its ovro 
success to making accreditation sum- 
'ciently necessary to attract student* 
that more ana more colleges “* ■ 
willing to pay for the service. 

With probably athfrd of the students 
at private colleges coming from over- 4 
seas i there Is an important job lo.jjf 
i done to restoring the image of Bourn 
education abroad.- And, with some 20 
private institutions of 1 ,000 atudentsar 
more, added (o a vast and divert® ... 
network of smaller colleges, it will oe 
..no.stnail undertakings 
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Jon Turney reports on a conference in Ghent to mark the centenary of scientist George Sarton 
S5SSSH Tribute to a vision of greatness the prolific correspondence m 

fmm the growing “science ... mT-j o . l. 


The centenary of the most celebrated 
inrooean historian of sdence was 
markedby the largest gathering of 
Kademlcs from the growing "science 
^Ues” community ever seen in 
Europe- More than 250 delegates 
gathered to Belgium earlier this 
Swath to honour George Sarton, a 
utoneer in systematic study of the 
{Lflth of science, and to swap 
Jaunts of their own work in his- 
!or y philosophy and sociology of 
sdence and sdence policy. 

They came to the medieval city of 
Ghent, Sarton’s birthplace and home 
ot the university where he studied 
until the First World War. The 
university, one of four In Belgium, 
hosted the meeting, which brought 
together members of the American 
Society for Social Studies of Sdence 
(4S), Its European equivalent, the 
European Association for the Study 
of Science and Technology, and the 
Ghent'based society called Com- 
munication and Cognition. 

Sarton would have been heartened 
b; the size of the gathering, by the 
dvk reception and commemorative 
exhibition, the attention from Bel- 
gian radio, and the other memorial 
actings in the United States, where 
he held a chair in history of sdence at 
Harvard at his death In 1956. But he 
would have been heartened most of 
tU by the diversity of research re- 
ported at the meeting, from studies of 


the social construction of scientific 
knowledge, through evaluation of 
scientific priorities by policy-makers, 
to sdence education and the role of 
expertise. 

The range of work would have 
fitted in well with the perspective of 
the founder editor of /sis, now mainly 
in a Journal for history of science, but 
conceived by Sarton as “the philo- 
sophical review of scientists and 
the scientific review of philosophers, 
the historical review of scientists and 
the scientific review ofblstorlans, the 
sociological review of scientists and 
the scientific review of sociologists''. 

However, other elements of Sor- 
bin's beliefs are less well reflected on 
the contemporary scene. His convic- 
tion of the overriding importance of 
the history of science, for which he 
gave up a promising career as a 
practising scientist, is not borne out 
by the prominence of the subject, to 
academic life. Arnold Thackray, 
the current editor of Isis, point out 
that America supports more histo- 
rians of the Supreme Court than 
historians of science. 

More poignantly, Thackray con- 
trasted Sarton’s vision of history as 
the evolution of human greatness, 
and of the history of science as the 


study best reflecting human prog- 
ress, with the experience of the 
twentieth century. And in truth 
although Sarton's work was in this 
century figure, as befits a man barn 
before the conception of relativity, 
nuclear weapons or genetic en- 
gineering. 

George Sarton’s faith in the prog- 
ressive power of science came from 
August Comte. As a young man he 
became a socialist, and dabbled In 
philosophy and literary work before 
electing to study science. Even in 
sdence he found It hard to confine 
himself to one discipline, and his PhD 
from Ghent for a thesis on Newtonian 
mechanics came only three years 
after winning a national medal for his 
work In chemistry. 

But this was the end of his career In 
.science, for he almost immediately 
abandoned scientific research for the 
documentation and systematic study 
of all (he sciences. His long-standing 
concern for the intellectual and mor- 
al uplift of Ihe working class was now 
extended to all mankind. He set 
himself two tasks, to prepare a 
survey or the scientific knowledge 
available to every branch of science 
at each period, and to edit a Jounal 
for history of science. When Isis was 


launched in 1911 he wrote, “living 
history, the passionate history of the 
physical and mathematical sciences Is 
still to be written". 

The programme he set himself for 
the rest of his career was founded on 
Sarton's concept of the “new human- 
ism”, which fie described as “the 
humanization of sdence or rather its 
reintegration with the other elements 
of our culture". The new humanism 
soon took a knock with the outbreak 
of the First World War, and Sarton 
emigrated to the US after a brief stay 
to Britain. Here he eventually settled 
in Harvard and Isis relaunched in 
1924 at the same time as the History 
of Science Society. 

Although Harvard offered Sarton 
a home it did not exactly welcome him 
with open arms, and he had to wait 
until he was S6 before assuming a 
chair. He was, by all accounts, a 
distant figure, Immensely erudite but 
with a forbidding reputation. Profes- 
sor Robert Merton, the American 
pioneer of sociology of sdence, de- 
scribed going to see Sarton as a 
graduate student in the early 1930s, 
when he was seen as “a remote 
austere and awesome presence”. But 
Merlon found him less abrasive than 
his reputation suggested and he was 


Turning words into 
facts and figures 


drawn into the Sartonian project and 
the prolific correspondence which 
sustained it. 

“I liked Sarton even when he was 
having at me for departures from the 
Comtlan fnJlh,” he told the meeting, 
during a long affectionate tribute (o 
his mentor of half a century ago. The 
Belgian eventually subsidized pub- 
lication of Merton's now celebrated 
thesis on Ihe role of Protestantism In 
the rise of modern science. 

Professor Merton's presence in 
Ghent was a reminder that, Sarton 
aside, many of the founders of social 
studies of science are still active. A 
second reminder came with the other 
main item of formal business aside 
from plenary tributes to Sarton, the 
award of 4a John Desmond Bernal 
prize to Dr Joseph Needham. 

He and his collaborator of 45 
Lul Gwei-Djen, journeyed from 
Cambridge to be Honoured at he 
conference banquet, a fitting tribute 
to the only other historian of science 
whose work rivals Sarton's in scope, 
or even exceeds it. And ir historians 
aresometimes over-conscious of their 
own subject’s past, Needham’s own 
sweep of recollection about the 
growth of his project to record the 
growth of scientific knowledge to 
China both satlsUles this urge and 
offers a corrective. For like Isis, 
publication of Science and Civiliza- 
tion in China still continues. 
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George Sarton produced words, more than most 


are still the main end product of most academic 
work. This is an annoyance to many policy makers, 
who have to divide up the money between 
universities, departments, or research groups. 
Words are slippery, subjective things, the stuff of 
misunderstandings and arguments. Life would be 
much easier if one could turn them into numbers. 

A substantial group of the science studies and 
research policy community is now doing just that, 
chiefly with the aid of Eugene Garfield's Science 
Citation Index. The Index, which records authors' 
names, publications, and papers died in a 
massive sot of journals in the sciences, social 
sciences and humanities, is founded on an ever 

S ling database in Philadelphia. And 
ghit was designed as an aid to literature 
lurching for working scientists, as Dr Garfield 
emphasized at a meeting at the Royal Society in 
Undon last week , It Is being used more and more 
for studies of the structure and growth of scientific 
disciplines. 

A range of the uses of publication and dtatlon 
analysis were on display at a session of the Ghent 
conference devoted to “sdentometrics” as this 
rand of computer buffs and enthusiasts for 
guantifleation like to call their work. They 
include detailed analysis of who cites whom, to 
weal patterns of Influence within and between 
Oelds. or "cognitive maps". A key tool here is 
lamination of co-dtations , on the premise that if 
too authors dte the same paper fn their work, 
Iheir. own research must be connected in some 
*toy. Other studies reported in Ghent covered 
*Fs of citations in different fields, and research 
on whether elite sdentists refer to the work of 
wher high-status researchers. 

However, the recent surge of interest in the 
odd steins from work intended to have more 
WMt use for policy. Trials of the value of 
..weighing publications and dtations are now 


papers in the literature (excluding self-ritations) 
_..J 1. _ eaaures corrected for parti- 
authorship of co-written papers. 

Fortunately, perhaps, the results show a good 
correlation between jury rankings and the later 
assessment of the sdenttfic community recorded 
through dtations. Professor le Pajr’s group con- 
cluded that the panel judgments are quite good 
predictors of research performance. 

So far, so uncontcntious. But what about using 
publication studies to look at research outputs 


another Dutch group at one of Europe s largest 
research universities. If Britain’s University 
Grants Committee is stuck for ideas about how to 
develop its newly declared policy for more 
selective research support, members could do 
worse than visit the Research Policy Unit at the 
University of Leiden, where a four-strong 
team is nearing the end of a comprehensive three 
year study or work done in the faculties of 
mathematics and natural sciences and medidne. 

The Leiden study stems firoin familiar chances 
in research fending in Dutch universities. Leiden 
was one of the first to abolish the former link 
between student numbers and research money 

S uing to departments, and invito faculties and 
epartments to “earn back" the money by 
demonstrating the quality of their research pro- 
iccts* 

The Dutch government has since changed the 



The original bnildings of (he University of Ghent 
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naer way at national, institutional and depart- 


'tag pioneered in Holland, and two impressive 
hitch studies go far to illustrate the advantages 
nd pitfalls of citation Indicators. 

UfneliuB Le Pair and his colleagues to the 
‘etberlands physics research council have used 
ic new techniques to test a Dutch variant of the 
*** review system. In Holland grant applications 
Lpi v Physics are examined by referees and 


perialist committees, as in this country. But all 
06 comments • made are then laid before a 
eparate panel, still physicists but described as 
, because tney coroe from different 
if 1 ?’ *no put 20 or so proposals at at time in 
order. -• 

. The Dutch wanted to see if the panel's 
inogmeots of Scientific quality are borne out by 
““refluent performance 'of the various research 
Sp they tried to ^calibrate" peer review 
^jollpwingthe publications of successful grant 
ffiSP*.-™ » long-term question, so tho 
group fobentlylookedat projects 
2JS5SS Before 1976 where a graduate student 
thntaSr i*° r ^ our or five years backed with cash for 
ih/SiS 8 “P? equipment . They wanted to know if 
let marks fitted later results from a 

Sii^il^etric. indicators -thp number of 
BraX JlJiticq by thp researcher holding the 
® rani »-TO -total number' tof dtations to Those 


group ordered a list of ail publications with 
Leiden addresses from the Institute for Scientific 
Information’s files for 1970 to 1980. For around 
$40 000 they got details of 6,700 publications and 
42,d00 citations of these papers, which they 
estimate represent the output of 4,000 academic 
years work, using $400m worth_ofyanta^^ 

Distinguishing between the 
short and long-term impact 

The Leiden researchers want to establish the 
value of biblioraetric studies on two grounds. 
First, they distinguish between short and long- 
term impact of publications, as shown by dta- 
tions. They suggest short-term impact is most 
relevant for university res^b policy, partly 
because the ultimate durability of re8C ®J i c JV 
lugs takes far too. long to assess toharcany branng 
offending decisions. But they also point out that 
while it is not fair to ask researchers to do work 
with a long-term impact, it is reasonable to urge 
them to carry out studies which make some 
short-term impact on others active at the research 

^The second argument behind the work is that 
■•‘j number of.TfiltatMw'" ■ 


The indicators they calculated for research 
groups in the two faculties studied how trends in 
impact, derived from measurements for each year 
of the decade studied. The basic assumption Is 
that movements in these trends reflect the rise 
and decline in influence of different groups. And 
the vast number of individual graphs produced do 
seem to display an impressive sensitivity - even 
down to spotting rising trends in the year or two 
after a new professional appointment. 


However, the Leiden group's report also 
illustrates the many problems with this kind of 
assessment. They include the coverage of the 1SI 


database, which varies widely between disci- 
plines, the publication practices of different 
groups and researchers in different subjects, and 
the sensitivity of the group trends to small errors 
in publication lists - whether publications missed 
or wrongly counted in.' In fact, the group insist 
that no-one should attempt to draw any conclu- 
sions from such a fine-grained analysis unless they 
can guarantee to catch 99 per cent of all the 
relevant papers. 

Even if this standard is met, the figures still 
require very careful interpretation. Some clinical 
medical researchers at Leiden publish very little 
in the journals because of their medical duties, for 
example. Dutch taxonomists, who account for 
many of Leiden’s biological papers, mainly 
publish in Diitch language journals, which are not 
Included In the Science Citation Index. And one 
famous number theorist in the mathematics 
department publishes almost exclusively in a 
Polish journal, also not recorded. 

In fact, mathematics was the hardest field to 
work through, because of poor coverage of the 
Leiden groups’ favoured journals by ISI and 
because there tend to be fewer citations per 
paper. It was also the field which led (o most 
disagreement with the researchers whose work 
was scrutinized when they saw the impact results. 
But hero, as elsewhere, the research policy group 


maintain the (fends they find are at least a basis 
for discussion, a point which most of the universi- 
ty's scientists accepted. -S-J} 

The discussion can take many turns, including 
ikplhnatidti of ' driekpecteti 'ifesiflm/ foWs’ abbfff 1 


how to increase publication impact by publishing 
In different journals, or different languages. Ana 
nationally, to contrast to Professor le Pair’s study, 
the Leiden impact measures rarely agreed with 
peer review by high-level survey committees. 

No direct link between 
findings and funding choices 

Ultimately, though, the discussion will be 
about money. The results of the bibliometric 
work will belaid before feculty research commit- 
tees, but it is too soon to say wnat effect they may 
have. The policy group researchers stress there 
can be no direct link between their findings and 
funding choices. As Eugene Garfield has written 
on attempts to use citation counts for review of 
individual applications for tenure in the US, 
reviewing a list of citations is no substitute for 
reading the papers concerted. 

The Dutch suggest their techniques should be 
seen as u useful adjunct to existing ways of 
monitoring research. They make no apology for 
takingfmpact into aecoimt , as they argue it Is part 
of a university scientist’s job to communicate 
results to others. But they do not offer it as a 
panacea for the new problems set by reorganiza- 
tion of university fending in Holland. 

They would probably agree with Mr Peter 
Healey of Britain's Economic and Social Re- 
search Council, at the end of a presentation in 
Ghent about the recent study of similar techni- 
ques for our Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. "There seems to be a minor crisis about 
the use of science indicators for policy-making. 
These methods can be used to describe science 
content and place it in context. Their power to do 
this suggests their use for direct evaluation of the 
quality of competing fields and institutions, but it- 
is too easy to do this in a simplistic way that leads 
to spurious use of scientometric evidence to 
support policy conclusions needed on other 


support policy cohdusio 
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Appointments 

HERIOT-WATT , , u , , . , 
Lectureships: Dr B. Austin (biological 
sciences); I. R. Ora ham (business 
organization); I. Ouvmer (civil en- 
gineering); P. Barker (computer scien- 
ce); Dr A. M. Wallace (computer 
science); Dr Z. W Zahczyk 
(mathematics); Dr M. Van der Berg 
(mathematics); Dr A. R. Davie 
(mathematics). 

CARDIFF, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Lectureships: Mr A. Cooke (Centre for 
Journalism Studies); Dr A. M. Pollard 
(chemistry); Dr D- R. Kelly (chemis- 
try); Dr W. 0. Herrcnden-Parkcr 
(physics). 

Following his retirement as head of 
department of accounting and finance 
at Birmingham University. Professor 
T. E. Gambling has joined the depart- 


and Dr C. McWiillam (both psychiatry 
-clinical); Lesley Longman (operative 
dental surgery - clinical); C. P- Riley 
(electrical engineering and electro- 


!B£E Events 

C. P. Riley . 


nics); D. Lillie (industrial studies); R. 
A. W. Mines (mechanical engineer- 
ing); Dr A. T. Shcnton (mechanical 


engineering). 

Temporary lectureships: S. C. Levy 
and E. J. Smyth (French); D. A. 
Coltam (botany); Linda Tipler (micro- 
biology); Dr Rnian Lynch (anatomy); 
A. DTHall (building engincring); C. B . 
LJttlcr (civil engineering); Dr A. 0. 
Williamson (electrical engineering and 
electronics); R. A. Squires (veterinary 
clinical science); C. J. Mills (social 
work studies). 


DURHAM 


Lectureships: Dr Suuart Brand (ap- 
plied physics and electronics); Dr 
Helen Goldie (geography, part-time, 
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meat of business studies at Portsmouth 
Polytechnic on a one-year contract. 

Mr George Walden. MP for Bucking- 
ham, has been appointed parliamen- 
tary private secretary to education 
secretary Sir Keitb Joseph. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Lectureships: Dr 0. Davis (clinical 
biochemistry and metabolic medicine); 
Mrs L. Mitchell (child dental health); 
Dr J. L. Scott (psychiatry); Dr J.D. 
Turner (psychiatry - non-dinical); Mr 
A. B. Covcoey (French studies); Dr D. 
Johns (archaeology): Dr A. J. S. 
Spawforth (classics); Mr W. F. Taver- 
ner (architecture); Dr G. W. Beakes 
(plant biology); Dr R. J. Erringtoon 
(Inoraank chemistry); Dr A. R. Haw- 
kins (genetics): Dr 1. 0. Moss (theore- 
tical physics); Dr C. W. Palmer (atomic 
physics); Dr B. Wcstley t biochemis- 
try); Dr B. Agnew (medianical en- 
gineering); Dr M. O. H. Ball (civil 


and resident tutor. Colli ngwood Col- 
lege); Dr Richard Golt (education); 


Robin Minney (education, part-time, 
resident tutor of Trevelyan College); 
Dr Lydia Morris (urban sociology); Dr 
Mark Pearcy (engineering). 

Following the retirement of Mr K. O. 
Ford as secretary of St David's Uni- 
versity College. University of Wales, 
Lampeter. Mr Alasdalr Kenwright 
lakes over us secretary and registrar. 
Mr G. O, Jones has been appointed 
finance officer and deputy secretary 
and Dr Thomas Roderick has been 
appointed deputy registrar. 


kins (genetics): Dr 
tiraIpnyi[a);DrC 
physical; Dr B. V 


Dr L G. Moss (theore- 
rC. W. Palmer (atomic 


(biochcmis- 


engineenng); Mr R. Bicker (mechanic- 
al engineering); Dr B. G. Clarke 
(geotechnical engineering); Dr M. J. 
Downle (offshore resource engineer- 
ing); Dr ). Porter (civil engineering); 
Dr A. Rlspln (geotechnical engineer- 


Promotions I Publication 


LONDON, CHELSEA COLLEGE 
Readership! M. L. 0. Redhead (phi- 
losophy of pbydea). 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Personal professorships! Dr R. J. 

R. Thornton (modem Englkh litera- 
ture). 


Readerships! Dr R, K.. Jordon (ana- 
tomy); Dr A. S. Dickinson (theoretical 
aiomlc physics); Dr P. J. Dig gle (Statis- 
tics) i Dr D. S. G. Goodman (Chinese 
pollilci); Dr A. James (public health 
engineering); Dr J. MUner (hlstoiy of 


Surprisingly, oven feminist education- 
ist* have loaded to steer clear of the 
issue of women in higher education, b 
Higher Education Pah- to Women?. 
edited by Sandra Acker and David 
Warren Piper, is published by NFER- 
Nelson, on behalf of (ho SRHB, and 
contains 13 articles on the question. 
Far details and oxdors, oonlact SRHB 
at the University. Guildford, Surrey 
GU2 5XH or phone 0483 39003. 


The Design Council have produced a 


One of the most Important 
roles of weather satellites is 
their ability to provide timely 
data on the movement of se- 
vere weather disturbances. 
The picture, enlarged from an 
Image taken by a US geosta- 
tionary satellite, GOES East, 
shows Hurricane David In the 
Caribbean, the most intense 
and destructive of the 1979 
season. The central core mea- 
sures 400 km east to west and 
the eye can easily be Identified. 
(Picture from National Remote 
Sensing Centre, Royal Air- 
craft Establishment, Farn- 
borough.) 


Duffy (education); Mr B. A. Jones 
(Centre for Physical Education and 
Sport); Mrs E. C. Richards (educa- 
tion); Mr M. D. Roulledge {educa- 


tion); Mr M. D. Roulledge {educa- 
tion); Mr J. R. Williamson {educa- 
tion); Mr T. A. Copland (agricultural 
engineering); Dr P. J. Dawson (agri- 
cultural ccoaomlca); Dr H. J. Gilbert 


H. Mundy (computing laboratory). 
LIVERPOOL 

Lectureship*! Dr D. R. T. Jones (ap- 
plied mathematics and theoretical phy- 
sics); Dr S. W. Edwards and Dr Julie 
Pratt (both biochemistry); Dr Mericl 
Jones (botany); Dr R. Cowtick (orga- 
nic chemistry); Dr Neena Modi (ebud 


UMIST 

Lectureship]: Dr A. D. Whetton 
(biochemistry and applied molecular 
biology): Dr M. E. Femblc (chemis- 
try); Dr C. D. Walter (computation); 
Mr P. A. Bennett and Mr J. McNaught 
(applied linguistics and modern lan- 
guages); Dr M. J. Davidson, Miss E. 
A, Gwinnett. Dr A. M. Preston and Dr 
V. M. Walsh (all management scien- 
ces); Dr G. R. Robinson and Dr S. J. 
Silvester (mathematics); Dr C. M. 
Dickinson (ophthalmic optics); Dr P. 
A. Lovell anaMr A. K. wood (polym- 
er science and technology); Mr P. 
Simpson (textiles). 

Emeritus Professor Wilfrid Metiers. 
OBE, the composer, performer and 
music scholar. Is to be honoraryjprofes- 
sor of music at the University ofKeelc. 

YORK , . 

Lectureship: Dr J. A. S. Angus (elec- 
tronics). 

LONDON, CITY UNIVERSITY 
Lectureships: Dr R. N. Taylor (civil 


The NucleBrPhysJcs mbcom. 
mllte of Che Institute of Phyricg 
is organizing a conference on 
nuclear physics to be held at 
the University of Surrey from 
March 25 to 27 1985. DctaB 
papers are avaUable from 
meet ngs office. Institute of 
Physics, 47 Belgrave Square 
London SWJX 8QX, 4 
Contributions are invited 
for presentation In poster and 
oral sessions. Abstracts should 
be sent to Dr R. Barrett, 
department of physics, Uni, 

r Ill's YH S i r J* y ' GuU,ilw,i ' 
GU2 5XH. Advance notice Is 

also given of the next in the 
series of triennial IUPAP Nuc- 
lear Physics Conferences (fol- 
lowing those In Berkeley 1980 
and Florence 1983) which will 
be In Harrogate from August 
25 to 30, 1986. B 

The University of Leicester 
Continuing Education Unit is 
sponsoring three one-day con- 
ferences on the new and con- 
troversial Police and Criminal 
Evidence Acts. Thev will be 
held on January 15, 22 and JO, 
1985. 

The first John Hamson memo- 
rial lecture will be given on 
December 4 at 5.15 pm In the 
Moot Room of the Ajnory 
Building, University of Exeter, 
by Mr Brian Rovcroft, direc- 
tor of social services for New- 
castle upon Tyne and member 
of the European Community 
Social and Economic Commit- 
tee, under the title “Poverty 
Revisited”. Professor R. A. B. 
Leaper will be In the chair. 


Chairs 


Pratt (both biochemistry); Dr Mericl 
Jones (botany); Dr R. Cowlick (orga- 
nic chemistry): Dr Neons Modi (child 
health - clinical); Dr P. L. Stem 
(Immunology); Mr D. A. Boot (ortho- 

E "c and accident surgery - clinical); 
. D. Bawdier (otarhinolaryngolo- 

B ' - clinical); Dr J. W. Coleman and 
r Susan Coker (both pharmacology 
and therapeutics); Dr 1. A. Davidson 


A.Bruckncr (systems science); Mr D. 

S C. Dodson (computer science); Mr B. 
J. Burchcll (social science and humani- 
ties); Mrs F. Sleelc (arts policy and 
management); Mr W. D. J. Gillespie 


lies); Mrs r. Steele (arts policy and 
management); Mr W. D. J. Gillespie 
(property valuation and management). 
Visiting professors: Dr J. N. Islam 
(mathematics); Professor George J. 
Bcnilon and Dr Anna Schwnre (bank- 
ing and international finance). 


, Bristol University has announced the 
appointment at Professor J. B. 
Thornes, head of geography at Bed- 
ford College, London, to the chair of 
physical geography in succession to 
Professor I. u. Simmons. 

The University of Manchester has 
appointed Ma Ann Marilyn Slratbem 
to a chair in sodal anthropology. A 
feminist anthropologist, Mrs Slntnere 
has been an editor of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute’s journal 
Man. At the same lime, Manchester 
announced the appoinmcnl of Dr John 
Gurd to a chair In computer science. 


Grants 


CARDIFF, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


transformers at enc re) ration and during over- 
flaring); Professor R. H. Williams, £12.597. 

lushing feUowshipfor Dr 1. T. McGovern); Dr 
k. J. CoUard, £52.014 from WaUcome Trust 
(regulation of 5-nydroxylxypiamlnc aynlh- 
eris); Dr P, Oacesa and Dr N. J. Russell 
totally with Dr D. J. Jones, Mr A. Pauli and Dr 
* B- Morgancrf South Glamorgan Area Health 
Authority, £23,314 from Welsh Scheme for 


llUey, £39,653 from SERC (crystal chemistry 
of some ternary titanium oxide photo- 
caUlysti); Professor J. B. Thompson and Dr 
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Philip S. Bagwell analyses the Conservative Party’s record on public transport policy 

Shunted on to 
a branch line 


A small group of people - a “militant 
lendencjr of the right - has dominated 
nolicymaking in public transport since 
May 1979. Mrs Margaret Thatcher's 
hostility to all forms of public own- 
ership of transport undertakings long 
predates her premiership. Apart from 
g brief period in the run-up to last 
year's general election she has not 
(ravelled by train since being elected 
leader of ner party on February II 
1975. 

On October 26 1976 Ian Gow, then 
an opposition back bench Tory MP, 
raovea a Commons resolution to priva- 
tize the National Freight Corporation. 
Opening the debate, he confessed that 
[f he had his way there would be no 
publicly owned transport in Britain 
and therefore no need for a minister of 
transport. 

Although these sentiments weie in 
conflict with official Tory policy at the 
time, Margaret Thatcher nfld no hes- 
titation in following Gow into the 
division lobby. Immediately after her 

S neral election victory on May 2 1979 
e appointed him her Parliamentary 
private secretary. 

The Prime Minister's antipathy to- 
wards public transport is also reflected 
In her choice of advisers. Of these. Sir 
Alfred Sherman doggedly clings to his 
pips dream of a Britain all of whose 
railways have been converted into 
roads. Professor Alan Walters, 
brought over from the United States in 
January 1981 to advise on economic 
policy, confessed to the members of 
the Adam Smith Institute in October 
ibat year that “he would love to see 
many railway lines in private hands” 
nd that “it would be nice to get out of 
railways”. 

Alfred Goldstein, a member of the 
SerpcU committee of inquiry into the 
operations of British Bail, is senior 
partner in a firm of consulting en- 
gineers specializing in road and bridge 
schemes. Nicholas Ridley, appointed 
Secretary of State for Transport on 
October 16 1983. declared: “I make no 
apologies for being pro-motorist.” 
Within 10 days of his appointment he 
cut the Government’s public service 
obligation grant for 1983 - the money 
allocated to BR to maintain the "social 
wjwy" - by £40m. 

With such Whitehall leadership it is 


rot surprising that British Rail has had the value of £312m, including a five- 

■ desperate struggle to maintain ser- year rolling programme for the con- 
gees In recent yenrs. In 1982 Govern- stniction or freight rolling stock cost- 

oent financial support for BR took ing £136m and another for electric 

only 0.35 per cent of Britain's gross multiple units costing £114m. 

rational product, a lower proportion Had these very necessary program- 
jnan that allocated by any other major mes not been sacrificed the wagon 

European country except Belgium. In building town of Sbildon in Durham 

we early 1980s capital expenditure would have been saved from the 

adowed BR was less than a half of that devastation whfch will follow the clo- 

of West Germany's railways and less sure of its highly efficient British Rail 

iron a third of that of SNCF. the Engineering Ltd workshops. Wagons 


£635m over the five years to 1988. The 
response of the Secretary of State was 
to rule that this cut of nearly one third 
in Government financial support was 
to be carried out within three years to 
1986. 

Those who defend the Govern- 
ment's transport record point to the 
fact that in BR’s annual report and 
accounts for 1983 Bob Reid 
announced an overall surplus of nearly 
£8m, after allowing for the public 
service obligation grant. He claimed 
that this result provided “a good 
foundation on wnich lo build the 
future”. However, the board kept our 
of the red principally because of an 
item: ‘'Disposal of assets £1 16.7m,” 
shown in the financial summary on 
page 56 of the report. 

On July 30 this year Nicholas Rid- 
ley’s authorization o! the east coast 
main line electrification plan was wel- 
comed by all those who accept the 
need for a modern and efficient rail- 
way. But it should not be seen as 
indicating a change of heart on the port 
of the Government. The objective 
remains to make the industry commer- 
cially viable, not for its own sake, but 
with a view to eventual privatization. 
The entire £306m (spread over seven 
years) required to finance the scheme 
is to come from BR's own revenues. 

Ridley and the cabinet gave the 
go-ahead because the railways board 
was able to show that locomotives, 
rolling stock and track on this route 
were m any case overdue for renewal 
and that in the long run, given the 
lower maintainance costs and greater 
reliability of (he electrified system, the 
adoption of the proposals would save 
money. 

For more than three years the 
Government had been dragging its feet 
on this issue. Early in 1981 a joint 
BR/Dcpartment or Transport inquiry 
reported that "a substantial program- 
me of raBin line electrification would 
be financially worthwhile”. The Gov- 
ernment was sensitive to the criticism 
that less than 21 per cent of BR’s 
network was electrified compared with 
between 30 and 65 per cent of the 
railways of other EEC countries. 
Furthermore, to provide funds for the 
cast coast route electrification BR 
abandoned other important projects to 
the value of £31 2m, including a five- 
year rolling programme for the con- 
struction or freight rolling stock cost- 
ing £136m and another for electric 
multiple units costing £114m. 

Had these very necessary program- 
mes not been sacrificed the wagon 
building (own of Sbildon in Durham 
would have been saved from the 
devastation whfch will follow the clo- 
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nwch railway system. 

W-ter Parker, chairman of BR 
TOn 11975*83, gave repeated warnings 
0! the consequences of inadequate 
BWermnent financial backing for the 
rolwayi. In his annual report for 1979, 
example, he stressed: “The results 
« under-investment are now showing 
“rough In the deteriorating quality or 
J^vlce in parts o'f the system. We are 
^pipcuig tnir assets at a slower rate 
European railway." * 
«hfl ne Th* 1 ! 2 * 1 ® 1 Government’s re- 
iftj M '*o this situation was to oblige 
6t.!, 0 WI1 . off important assets - some 
tine seed corn of the industry. Under 
jro Transport Act of 1981 arrange- 
of Sd*?* made for the privatization 
Hff i Hovercraft, BritJsn Transport 
Snltafc,’ businesses which 
rohan«;d the services which BR could 
«• Us customers and which, also 
finwjces P 08 - t ‘ ve contribution to its 

_ At the Same time nrv-eem-e iube mil 


would have to become available for 
moving Welsh steel by rail instead of 
by road, thus helping to prevent the 
kind of damage caused by heavy lorries 
to the Severn bridge which, we are 
told, will cost £36m to repair. 

Many thousands of railway commu- 
ters - and not only in the south eastern 
region - are also oearing a part of the 
cost in the form of a new timetable 
Introduced in May this year, providing 
fewer services and shorter trams, 
Overcrowding at peak travelling times 
is becoming more and more of a' 
nightmare. Evening travel for social, 
recreational or educational purposes 
for those without cars is becoming 

^fhat'BR depends less on the Gov- 
ernment for revenue and capital sup- 
port than any other major European 
railway has oeen partly due to the 
sacrifices in the form of job losses and 
low pay made by railway workers. The 
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proceeds were Thousand of j jM»x «« 
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p a teP«6ber Bob Reid, Sir Peter , BedfordUt Piralto ‘£^££1 
Wm m chairman of BR, . §ed one tam 

SS&a fhe goodwill of thc ncwly signalbox replaced 33 manually ope . 

3 1 In negotiations aver productivity the 

^ bismln concern, prompt by 


National Union of Miners has fought 
an eight months strike to resist the; 
National Coal Board's plan to cut 
20.000 jobs: BR's workforce was cut 
by neariy 30,000 in the three years to 


hot Hj3^ nB ‘V9-:The proceeds were 
cniSias a bdnus for BR: on the 
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Run out of steam: the once busy Hardingham station (top). A look-out 
(above) blows a warning to track workers 

the Department of Transport, is to ties will lose many of their rail and bus 


the Department ot transport, is to 
achieve financial savings. The railway 
unions, besides wishing to protect their 
menbers’ jobs, are also concerned with 
the quality of the services. After all, 
their members are the first to receive 
complaints about trains which are 
delayed or cancelled. Passengers and 
railway workers consider an efficient 
train service is not simply one that 
brings in more revenue than it costs to 
run: it should also provide comfort, 
cleanliness and punctuality at an 
attractive level of fares. 

The contrasts in the two concepts of 
efficiency was seen in the dispute in 
1983 abouf the staffing of the Bedford- 
St Pancras services. BR demanded 
driver-only operation of trains: provi- 
rion of a qusrd was seen as an 
unnecessary extravagance. The 
National Union of Railwaymen said 
the guard should be retained to protect 
the train and the passengers from 
vandalism and assult and to collect 
revenue from fare-dodgers. 

Tie dispute was taken to the arbitra- 
tion of the Railway Staffs' National 
Tribunal which recommended a six 
months’ trial of the NUR proposals. 
Halfway through the trial period the 
London Standard reported that the 
scheme was a “runaway success" sav- 
ing BR £7,000 a w$ek. But it could not 
bring Itself to give any credit to the 
union for what had happened. It’s 
front page banner headline read: “BR 
beats the fare dodgers” four emph- 
asis). 

Even after this year’s 4.9 per cent 
pay rise - larger than originally ex- 
pected because of the Government’s 
concern to avoid a strike of railway 
workers while the miners' strike was 
still unresolved - the railway workers’ 
basic rate is only £76:25. Even a grade 
F signalman, the highest paid manual 
worker, is entitled to no more than 
£137.50. ■ 

The Financial Times ' s comment in 
April 1980 - "Britain’s railwaymen are 
■Europe’s lowest nodi’ - is still true. 


commended the Thoicher Govern- 
ment’s first Transport Act to the 
public, he claimed that the removal of 
all route licensing restrictions on cx- 

E ress coach services; the relaxation of 
censing regulations for stage carriage 
services in favour of the new operators 
and the introduction of “trial areas 1 ', 
where all licensing restrictions except 
those concerning safety were removed 
and “would encourage new operators 
to come in, especially in tne rural 
areas”. 

The outcome has been very different 
from the minister's optimistic fore- 
casts. The National Bus Company was 
confronted with a dilemma. It could 
either concentrate a large part of its 
resources on beating off the challenge 
of new competitors on iis profitable 
express routes or it could endeavour to 
sustain its unprofitable stage services 
by cross-subsidization, especially in 
the country districts. 

Not surprisingly it chose to fight for 
retention of its profitable routes. The 
public using the inter-city express 
services benefited from chcuper fares. 
The NBC outshone its new challengers 
and increased its express coach milage 
from 46 million in 198ft to 62 million in 
1982. But to achieve this success it cut 
back its short stage services over the 
years 1980-83 by 7i million vehicle 
miles and carried 214 million fewer 
passengers in 1 ,237 fewer buses. This 
huge gap In country services has been 
left largely unfilled. 

The proposal contained in the White 
Paper, Surer, is that with the excep- 
tion of London, route licensing will be 
abolished throughout Britain. It was 
claimed that without “the dead hand of 
restrictive regulation new and better 
services would be provided". Howev- 
er, in the Norfolk trial area all regula- 


ties will lose many of their rail and bus 
services in the near future. He prop- 
oses to abolish the specially earmarked 
transport suppon grant from which 
those authorities have benefited in the 
past and plans to divert the funds thus 
saved into road building. 

If his intentions are carried out, 
transport planners in the metropolitan 
counties will have to compete with 
education, health and welfare services 
for a a share of a cake cut by 30 per cent 
or more in size as a result of rate 
capping. Angus Munro, director of 
transport planning for Greater Man- 
chester. has said that one option being 
considered is a 30 per cent cut in the 
rail network, involving the closure of 
nine routes and a reduction of nine 
million in the 24 million passengers 
normally carried In the region. 

For the most part the Department of 
Transport views Government expendi- 
ture on railways and on road transport 
through different ends of the tele- 
scope. For railways the derogatory 
word "subsidy" is used, whereas "tax 
allowances” are granted the owners of 
company cars. The research group 
Transport and Environment Studies 
(TEST) in its report, Company Cars 
(1983), found a Dig gap ot up to £2 
billion between tne actual benefit 
received by users of company cars and 
the assessable benefit for tax purposes. ■ 
So these tax concessions were at least 
twice the level of the government's 
public service obligation grant to rail- 
ways. 

In bis budget speech of March 13 
1984 Nigel Lawson accepted (hat, for 
the fortunate user of company cars, 
levels of tax "still fell short of any 
realistic measure of true benefit”, and 
he proposed to collect an additional 
,£30m from this class of taxpayer in 
1985/86. He admitted that this sum 
represented only a small part of the 
extra tax that should have been col- 
lected if the injustice which exists 
between the tax liability of company 
car users and other motorists is' to be 
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received by users of company cars and 

the assessable benefit for tax purposes. 1 SE?E£SffcIrV5ra£II* 

So these tax concessions were atleast 


tions, except that concerning safety, 
were abolished from April 6 1981. The 
result by the end of 1983, according to 
the Traffic Commissioners for the 
eastern traffic area, has been “veiy 
little difference to tbe coverage, quali- 
ty and price of local bus services”. 

The while Paper states that “local 
authorities will be able to continue to 
subsidize services that would cease in a 
free market”. But there is a world of 
difference between having the author- 
ity to do something and actually doing 
it. With the ending of the bus grant this 
year and the Imposition ot severe 
restraints on local authority spending it 
is more than likely that counties such 
as Berkshire ana Buckinghamshire, 
whose councils are dominated by car 
owners, will devote what resources 
they have to the building of car parks 
rather than the subsidization ot bus 
services. 

With the dismemberment of the 
NBC, which Ridley proposes, cross- 
subsidization will largely disappear. 
There is no guarantee that the gap In 
services thus created will be filled. On 
November 27 1979 a Tory backben- 
cher, Peter Temple-Smith, gave the 
reason for our scepticism : “There is no 
money in rural transport. That is the 
reality of the situation,” he said. 

The market pricing policies 
favoured by this Government fail to 
ensure the maintenance of an adequ- 
ate transport network for those who 
depend upon it, the allocation of 
resources according to social need, or 
the preservation of the environment. 
Some 38 perceht of British households 
have no car. There are 13 million 
younjg persons under 17, nine million 
pensioners and countless wives left 
without transport because their hus- 
bands use the family car to t^ke them 
to and from their place of work. 

Huge' benefits are lost to society 
when such a large proportion of its 
citizens, instead of being aided to 
realize their talents a re deprived of the 


shopping or visit tbe hospital, because 
of the deficiencies in public transport. 
The Tyne and Wear Transport Au- 
thority has demonstrated how a well- 
integrated system of buses and trains 
can attract more customers. . After 
adopting p policy of chenp fares, South 
Yorkshire's buses have bad the lowest 
operating costs per mile of service and 
per passenger of any of the six passen- 
ger transport authorities. 

A Government which was genuinely 
concerned to arrest the serious decline 


worked ah average of 11 hours a week 
overtime. ■ 

If Nicholas Ridley Iibb his way, 
citizens of the six metropolitan coun- 


quently said; “I do not accept that 
company care' are subsidized. . 

In July 1980, when Norman Fowler, 
then Secretary of State for Transport, 


nationwide through a national trans- 
port authority rather than planning the 
abolition of ihe metropolitan counties 
which have nourished such promising 
experiments. 

The Author Is emeritus, professor 0 / 
history at Central London Polytechnic. 
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In the final part of our series Boris Ford reassesses Leavis’s famous book 
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Better not tell the whole 
truth about the council 




Repaying old debts shamelessly, I 
worked ^British Council” into a head- 
ing earlier in the year; but the para- 
graph praising them was cut. My own 
null, I went over length. I’ve no 
quarrel with the sub-editor, it was an 
obvious cut being obviously tacked on 
to somethingefse. I forget. Always put 
your inviolate stuff in the middle of a 
paragraph. 

But this week the council will be 
central. It too has had the misfurtunc 
to be celebrating 1984, in its case as a 
fiftieth anniversary, in the case of the 
Orwell industry by accident. A month 
to go and we are safe; those six 
hassadim in Paris in continuous prayer 
since last December (or rather, I 
assume, praying in turn continuously) 
have done the trick and staved off the 
end of the world, the final date of 
Omega which they found in the cabala. 

I will only digress to reprove my old 
friend John Savile for writing in three 
issues ago to urge that a fundamental 
debate on the tutorial relationship 
should follow my very serious piece 
about the bad consequences for us all if 
the poor old North London Poly tutors 
arc finally ordered by the courts, to 
betray, peach, rat, sneak, squeal, spill 
the beans, blow the gaff, or, in plain 
Irish, inform. Why is our double- 
rooted tongue so rich in synonyms for 
treachery? I’m all for fundamental 
debates, but 1 bridled at his calling the 
heading, “Better not tell the whole 
truth about tutorials”, “flippant”. 
And, for once, it was my heading. 


ies were poor, contracts short-term. 
But people had to be found quickly to 
bo out into the world and represent 
British culture. 

Let me ' cheer them up with 
schadenfreude and flippant honesty. 
When the Robbins report went off so 
suddenly, there were, amazing to re- 


.fortune straight up to the front without even 
ase as a basic training. They (or their students) 
: of the learned the hard way. 
month I can remember (and there are living 
ise six witnesses) going to lecture in Robbins 
prayer year two at the University of ' * , no 

her, I names, no pack-drill, but for devotees 
tously) of The Times, four letters beginning 


John, why flippant? Are you as an 
historian arty more fond of “ideal 
types”, in Max Weber’s sense, than 1 
am as b disciple of Machiavclli (of the 
Discourses, not the Prince )? I was not 
flippant but prudent. If society has an 
Ideal Image of the tutorial, we should 
at least encourage judges to see tutors 
as other than police or butthead vigi- 
lantes. i could tell bizarre tales about 
what con actually happen in real 
tutorials, or sad ones that end ‘Tve 
never even met him”, that would bring 
tears of laughter to our eyes as the 
knives of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science hitmen sink into our 
momentarily- unguarded backs. 

"Human, all too human”, that's all , 
like thfe army-, the police* the miners, 
and Mr - Heaeltine’s speech -writers. 
Perhaps even the British Council. The 
basic trouble is that cock-ups- and 
anomalies are so much funnier, 
memorable, newsworthy.and indica- 
tive of the basic decency and Imperfec- 
tion of human beings, than the official 
versions that portray smooth-working 
bureaucracies staffed by Ideal types of 
soft-leaded robots. 


if I had beep in the 
BtifishCmincIl during the last decade 
of Lord Beavorbrook’s reign at the' 
Dally Express , 1 might, never laugh 
again at jokes about tin wotdly poets; 
itwem art, morris dancing, long hair 
and . expense accounts. Even Mr 
Dooley once ..said that he. never 
laughed again at Chintse lokca Iff the 
musre halls . after flip, result of Port 


with “H”. The professor developed a 
migraine, so young staff took me 
drinking with the student committee. 
After an hour I said that [ thought my 
hosts were a pretty rotten lot in doing 
nothing but discuss in front of the 
students job prospects elsewhere. The 
chairman of tne student club got off the 
floor and reproved me. “Don't be hard 
on ’em, Dr Crick. It’s something we 
often discuss among ourselves, 
whether ’tis better not to have gone t* 
university at all than come to H**.*. 
But I’ve thought about it a lot, and I 
think it is much better to have come to 
H***. Things are now, of course, very 
different." 

Actually most of the council’s field 
officers I met in the 1960s and early 
1970s, at summer schools in Germany, 
Austria and France, wore admirable 
types: marvellously representative of 
Ehe different cultural stands of our 
nations in the UK, and grimly^adept at 
making a little go a long Way. Not 
being of them, the customers would 
talk about them to me. Very rarely did 
one hear a bod word of a lazy, 


ranking a little go a long Way. Not 
being of them, the customers would 
talk about them to me. Very rarely did 
one hear a bod word of a lazy, 
incompetent or obsessive person; far 
more rarely, I must honestly say, than 
in the universities where “performance 
criteria" are so harder to find, agree or 
impose. 

It fa a ‘great and very influential 
branch of the public service. The 
treatment of it, by populist politicians, 
the popular press and the Treasury is a 
glittering illustration of the philfciln- 
.tm of our public life against which 
Mill, Arnold and Lawrence -railed in 
vain. Most of the council’s work is not 
now in cultural fields, but acting as 
agents for the Ministry of Defence In 
technical aid -useful, indeed, but that 
is how it survives, 


'The Great Tradition has remained 
firmly lodged in my mind as one of F. 
R. Leavis s major books. Published in 
1948, it is his account of the English 
- novel and of the tradition of the 
greatest novelists. The title of the book 
has not only been remembered as 
quintessential Leavis, it has apparently 
been absorbed into the language. It is 
no doubt praise of a sort that Leavis 
wouldn’t have appreciated to remark 
that one meets the Great Tradition 
constantly in weekend reviews. 

Who, then, make up the Great 
Tradition of the English novel, in 
Leavis’s judgment? And what is the 
nature of the tradition that links them? 
The book appeared with the title page: 
“THE GREAT TRADITION, 
George Eliot • Henry James • Joseph 
Conrad”. But can those three writers, 
two of them foreign, really make up 
The Great Tradition, even in the eyes 
of so severe and exclusive a critic as 
Leavis is supposed to be? 

This first chapter, written in Leavis’s 
most assured and witty style, im- 
mediately adds a fourth name to the 
three: Jane Austen. And by the end of 
I the chapter, having noted en route that 
“Critics have found me narrow”, 
Leavis has added a fifth: 

What I think and judge I have stated 
as responsibly and clearly as I can. 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, Henry 
James, Conrad, and D. H. Lawr- 
ence: the great tradition of the 
English novel is there. 

If it be asked why, then, did the 
book not include chapters on Jane 
Austen and Lawrence, the answer is, 
quite simply, that the book was indeed 
a collection of existing essays and 
Leavfc’s essays on Lawrence had not 
yet been written. (The first of bis two 
books on Lawrence appeared in 1955.) 
As for Jane Austen, LeaviB never 
wrote an essay on her; in his opening 
page he says only that “Since Jane 
Austen, for special reasons, needs to 
be studied at considerable length”, he 
has not included studies of her novels. 
The real reason, I am sure, was that his 
wife, Q. D. Leavis, was working and 
writing on Jane Austen, and Leavis 
was far too courteous and had too 
profound an admiration for his wife’s 
criticism to go into print on her chosen 
themes. The more s the pity, for his 
few pages oq Jane Austen are full of 
point and suggestion. 

At any rate, if Leavis was right in 
believing that 


The great 
English 
tradition 
revalued 



F. R. Leavis: classic essays 

in her matures! work she handled 
with unprecedented subtlety and 
refinement the personal relations of 
sophisticated characters exhibiting 
the “civilization” of the “beat socie- 
ty”, and used, in so doing, an 
original psychological notation cor- 
responding to the fineness of her 
psychological and moral insight, 
with Conrad, the nature of the 
Great TYadition changes dramatically. 
Many readers may well have been 
taken aback to find that “the Prose 
Laureate of the Merchant Navy” was 
ranked by Leavis as one of the outstan- 
dingly great novelists, but I think their 
•surprise will not have survived their 


.Arthur came Jo on, the telegraphs. 
Laay Donaldson's recent The British 
- Council;, the First fifty Years, mainly 
. P ret .ty serious ' administrative history 
(an 'It fills a huge gap* kind of book). 
Her research .worket, as she freely 
acknowledges, did all the research; but 
she brings It to .life '.With spluttering 
• . rage Whenever the name of Beaver or 
his paper have to be mentioned, as In 
. honesty they must. 

In honesty they admit that im- ’ 


WMpoprojwr peiirion schisme. Salar- . 


ll is supposed to be clever to put this 
argument in economic terms. I think jt 
can. We all know it. But it sells the real 
case short: that these institutions best 
represent what is best in Britain. Blit 
the Pods'naps, the Butts and the Law- 
sons, actually dislike that Britain, the 
combination of critical intelligence and 
culture; to some: extent they feel 
threatened by it,' and they always 
grotosqueiy suspect these institutions 
. of being' covertly socialist. . 

Socialists know better, Lady David- 
son concluded her .anniversary book 
with a splendid tribute to. the wives of 
British Council officers; and showed 
her awareness of tfibir difficulties: for 
outside Europe dr' America “wives are' ' 
accustomed tb the, difficulty that they: 
cannot placfc their guests until after the 
hour for arrival: because sd' many, of 
those invited will noil hire dp”. None ' 
the less, I love ’em and they do great 1 
good - for pur country - the officers! 
mean, L dpn’t know much about tHe' 
“wives” of cither sdx. : 

' ? ^ B Pi 1 )' that tii? selfish , 1 short- 
sighted universities . (my retired opin- 
ion) have never worked out systematic* 
schemes of mutual exchange and' 
secondment with the council arid the 1 . . 
BBC, Each to their dwn and they pick 
us off separately -or will privatize us to 
any cheap bidder. • .•■ 


in the field of fiction some challeng- 
ing discriminations are very much 
called for: the field is so large and 
offers suen insidious temptations to 
complacent confusions of judgment 
and to critical indolence, 
then he was surely right to insist that 
the Qreat Tradition begins with Jane 
Austen. Before her, of course, there 
were Fielding and Richardson, whose 
■ Clarissa is “a really impressive work”. 
But the importance of Richardson for 
us today, Leavis suggests, is that he 
was “a major fact in tne background of 
Jane Austen”. 

And Leavis goes on to underline the 
way in which Austen “exemplifies 
beautifully the relations of ‘the indi- 
vidual talent’ to tradition”: 

She riot only makes . tradition for 
those coming after, . . .. Her work, 
like the work of all great creative 
writers, gives a meaning to the past. 
When Leavis moves on lo the 
second novelist in his Great Tradition, 
to George Eliot, he claims that “Posi- 
tively there is a continuity from Jane 
Austen.” It is oot for nothing that 
.George Eliot admired her work pro- 
foundly, and wrote one of theearllest 
appreciations of it. ■ 

George Eliot’s debt to Jane Austen 
can be sCen most deafly in hfcrTrony 
and, Leavis says, in their common 
dense that “irony has a serioos back-, 
ground, and 1 is no mere display bf 
'civilization’ ”, In the case of Henry 


•surprise will not have survived their 
reading of his exemplary essays on 
Nostromo and The Secret Agent and 
some of the other novels. These essays 

nrft nntnhlp nvnmnlno nf I nau!«i. 


are notable examples of Leavis’s in- 
fallible eye for the significant moment 
in the unfolding of a novel; his choice 
of quotations (often very long) and 
above all his counterpointing of quota- 
tions and commentary testify to the 
great perceptiveness of Ills reading of 
me.text and to his deep sympathy with 
Conrad's human themes. 



On the other hand, it is disconcert- 
ing that Leavis goes on to say that the 
novelist to whom Conrad is most 
indebted is Dickens, who "may have 
encouraged the development In Con- 
! rad 8 aVt of flint ^rtranrrilnnwi ___ 


James, who also greatly admired Jane 
Austen, he was undoubtedly Influ- 
enced by her in his exploration of the 
meaning o( , ‘c^vilizatioh ,, . Ip reading ‘ 
him we have ^a sense that important 
choices are in question ahd that our 
.finest, discrimination is being chal- > 
longed". But James • owed an dyeri ‘ 
gea^er '. and mere direct debt to ' 
George Eliot; ahd otie. of Leaving ' 
undbubted' triumphs; in The Great- 

Tradition ip his demonstration that 
Jamea’fi The Portrait of a Lady is ah ' 
explicit “variation” of the Gwendoleth ‘ 
Haribth part of Oeorge Eliot’s Daniel ;■ 
perqnda. Not that the the tvro povelr 
jsts pf the two novels are >alike”i 
indeed Uaviv Insists that’ be k “not 
tericern^ re establish Indebtedness".- : 
George , HUPPs work Had T!- * : 


-a direct and significant bearing on 
[James's] own problem . ; . because 
she wps a great novelist, andbecatfo} 


i “ wjgcnuy said, 1C 

inevitably raises the major question 
why. Leavis did not include Dickens In 
his line of great novelists. This ques- 
tion has been much discussed. In his 
chapter .Leavis writes: 

, That Djckens was a great genius and 
is pennanently among the classics is 
. certain. But tne genius was that of a 
great entertainer, and he had for the 
mort p^rt no profounder responsi- 
: bility a? a creative artist than this 
description suggests. 

and organizing significance” His pL»v 


inspiration”; and he ends his essav with 
praise of an exceptional order- 
The final stress may fall 0n ' Dick, 
ens s command of word, phrase 
> [hythm and image: in ease and ranee 
there is surely no greater master of 
English except Shakespeare. This 
comes back to saying that Dickens 
a great poet. 

But would not a single achievement 
of this calibre justify including Dickens 
in the Great Tradition, the reader is 
bound to ask, especially as he is 
already recognized as a major influ- 
ence on Conrad? Indeed, Is Hard 
Times a unique success? What or 
Dombey and Son! or Bleak Housel o 
Little Dorrlfl or Great Expectation^ 
Are these novels not also “moral 
fables”, the mature product of “the- 
rich complexity of Dickens's art”? 

If the question is a rhetorical one it 
was convincingly answered by Leavis 
and his wife when in 1970 they pub- 
Ushed their most distinguished book 
Dickens the Novelist. In this book 
Leavis admits that his essay on Hard 
Times was included in The Gnat 
Tradition at his wife's insistence: Q. D. 
Leavis had her own mind on the 
traditions of the English novel: see her 
comprehensive essay “The English- 
ness of the English Novel” in Universi- 
ties Quarterly (Spring 1981), written 
not long before she died. Moreover its 
inclusion “was meant as an avowal at 
any rate of default in respect of 
Dickens and of a deferred commit- 
ment to making the default good”. (In 
another context, writing about Lawr- 
ence, he admits to having “once more 
to convict myself of stupidity and 
habit-blindness, on later re-reading".) 
Leavis has often been derided for his 
inconsistency about Dickens. That is 
to belittle the man. When he came to 
re-read Dombey and Son, after what 
he confesses was “a veiy long absten- 
tion”, he writes in the later book the 
“One cannot, then, rest happily on the 
formula that Dickens’s genius was that 
of a great entertainer: the account is 
not unequivocal enough.” He ends (his 
chapter with an unrestrained tribute to 
Dickens’s unique contribution to the 
English novel: 

If we are to say that he saw himself as 
a popular entertainer, it must not be 
with any suggestion that he did not 
think of himself, and with justice, as 
having qua artist, a penetrating 
insight into contemporary civiliza- 
tion, its ethos, its realities and its 
drives ... 

Lcavis’s chapters and books on the 
individual authors of his Great Tradi- 
tion, on Dickens, George BJIat, 
James, Conrad and Lawrence, remain 
to this day marvellous examples of his 
capacity to read a novel with great 
sympathy and penetration - at any rate 
for those who continue to enjoy read- 
ing novels as distinct from manhand- 
ling texts. Many of his evaluative 
essays have achieved classic status, and 
The Great Tradition is remembered 
and re-read for them. But Leavis's 
concept of a Great Tradition seems to 
me to nave survived as a clichd indicat- 
ing a vague notion of influence and 
indebtedness. While that was certainly 
not how he conceived and expounded 
it, I think he probably failed to clarify 
his sense of a tradition in the novel with 
the cogency with which he expounded 
poetic traditions and continuities In his 
two earlier books. New Bearings in 

S h Poetry (1932) and Revaluation 
. None the less, the grounds 
gives for finding these few 
novelists exceptional reveal the un- 
usual seriousness with which he 
approached the novel. These novelists 
snare, in his judgment, certain qual- 
ities and preoccupations to a degree 
that sets them apart (or above). 

He writes of “those creative 
geniuses whose distinction is man- 
ifested in their being peculiarly alive la 
their time - peculiarly alive to it". Ana 
later (borrowing the sentence from the 
essay on James): „ . 

In calling them "poet-novelists i 
., [intend] to convey that the dete/r 
mining and controlling interests m. 
theiriHrt 'engage what- is “deepest to 
them” (they being men and women 
of exceptional capacity for expert' 
eqce), and appeal to wnat is deepest, 
in us. 

If that kind of language has become 
: unfashionable in Bqoker circles ana 
‘among the technocrats of literature, 
that is all too evidently their toss, to his 
own day, and no less In ours, Leavff s 
; Concern with the great poveta of joe 
English tradition speaks out, in Law- 
ence's words, “for life and growlhj 
amid all this mash' of destruction ana 
disintegration’ 1 , . . 

: ' The author is emeritus professor ot (he 
University of Bristol. - 
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Tracing the sources of new- write 


plagiarism has been a favourite sport 
since books began. Today it still 
provides dramatic moments when an 
alert and diligent scholar explores the 
dimmer recesses of a library and 
discovers that a thesis has been 
copied in Its entirety from an earlier 
published work. Erudite plagiarists 
'even use sources in another language, 
with consequently lesser risks of 
discovery. One suspects that, in this 
crime as in others, only a minority 
are ever detected. 

Discovery so often depends on 
coincidence - a recent reading of the 
original: a chance search for verifica- 
tion of a statement: or even, of 
course, a reader finding his or her 
mm immortal words leaping from 
another’s page. But plagiarism today 
seems to ne developing in a flexible 
new form, not merely In commercial 

S hanks which exist In student 
re if not in many institutions, 
bat much more cunningly In current 
essay-writing. 

Essays traditionally are in the 
writer’s own words. But many stu- 
dents write their essays with a helpful 
book or books or open beside them. 
Some selected short passages are 
appropriately added to the essay, 
within quotation marks, duly page- 
referenced. But round these quota- 
tions the student produces a collage, 
using without acknowledgement 
phrases, lines or complete sentences 
from the chosen aulhor, Unking them 
together by phrases and sentences of 
the student’s own, possibly changing 
a tense here and there, missing out 
some of Ihe author’s less (or more) 
esszntial words, occasionally mixing 
hi something from another author. 
The result is the following kind of 
writing (“borrowings” are In italics: 
In normal drumstances the passage 
would appear as being ad in the 
student’s own words): ’The post- 


primary sector was ill-prepared for 
the changes in organization aud 
administration as It had operated for 
a long period without any very well- 
developed philosophy of Its own. The 
new intakes of children were younger 
than their predecessors of a few years 
earlier. Problems occurred In wider 
ranges of abilities , aptitudes and 
socio-economic background but were 
not anticipated with appropriate ac- 
tion. There appeared to be an abs- 
ence of liaison between primary and 
post-primary authorities in matters 
arising out of the development. There 
was a fundamental mismatch between 
the curricula, teaching methods and 
examinations .” 

This example shows a fairly even 
mixture of student words and bor- 
rowed words. Other instances offer 
larger proportions of the latter. A 
short paragraph like this may seem 
relatively Innocuous - though unde- 
sirable - but when paragraph after 
paragraph Is constructed In this way, 
the question arises as to how much of 
the essay the student is in fact 
writing. More Importanly, to what 
extent does a student writing In this 
way reaUy understand the subject? Is 
the substance of what is copied 
assimilated? Is it available for future 
- independent - use? 

One student with whom (his mat- 
ter was discussed - her work had not 
been analysed for such (races but 
obviously she felt that It would show 
them - suggested that students feel it 
would not be possible to express ideas 
as well as the original writer has 
done. Or what Is found relevant in 
the book seems too long - In student 
Judgment - for orthodox quotation 
purposes, so particularly effective 
phases or sentences are taken over. 
The students’s own wording Is mod- 
estly Judged likely to be less effective. 
(One must admit, of course, that 


some phrases linger in memory: but 
if one writes while referring to an 
open book Ihe book's words have, 
even for experts, a hypnotic effect: it 
takes a conscious effort not to use 
them or something very like them. So 
new-write develops.) 

Essay-writing has been Increas- 
ingly required of students In various 
disciplines as the popularity of un- 
seen examinations has waned and 
“continuous assessment” has taken 
over. Students are increasingly con- 
fronted by Ihe need to produce 2,000, 
3,000, 5,000, 6,000, 10,000 or 12,000 
words in dissertations, “long essays”, 
projects. With this amount of press- 
ure, perhaps it Is a bit much to expect 
that - except where quotation marks 
•ore used - all the words are the 
students’s own. In fact, the reader of 
these "essays" Is unlikely, unless In 
special circumstances, to discover 
how extensive borrowing has been. 
There are not likely to be abrupt and 
revealing changes In style. The final 
collages read well. Indeed the reader 
may be favourably Impressed by the 
neat turns of phrase here and there - 
unless of course the same neal word- 
ing recurs in a number of essays. 
Much depends on the reader’s verbal 
memory. 

Yet ncw-wrlte can be easy to trace 
since page references of acknow- 
ledged quotations often Indicate the 
pages from which more extensive and 
unacknowledged borrowing has been 
made. It is possibly a sign of (he 
Innocence of mind with which some 
students use this style that they give 
dues so guilelessly. Sometimes, even, 
a page reference Is offered at the end 
of a paragraph which has been 
“reconstructed”. The reader accus- 
tomed to traditional styles of writing 
assumes that this denotes which 
source has been used for data, or, 
possibly, paraphrased: not that this 


About tjii5 C553i]»> 

f l think Society iS important be-caitse lots ti people 
art?- iri Society. r fhe mole of production of material hie 
detenn.inef the general character of the social , political and 
spiritual processes life. It’i not the conciou^rjess of men— 
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Is a veiled Indication of copying. 

What is especially worrying Is that 
new-write occurs In various Institu- 
tions aud not only among under- 
graduates but among postgraduate 
students, including school teachers. 
When the nutter Is brought to their 
attention, teachers agree that one 
should not write like this: but - It 
seems - they agree with some hesita- 
tion and reluctance. It Is tempting to 
suggest that new-write has been 
fostered by misinterpretations of the 
project method In schools where 
hapless children are told to find out 
about some place or topic, do so by 
consulting reference works, copy the 
appropriate materia] or bits of Its 
and receive praise — without any 
advice on Ihe proper use of quotation 
marks. 

Possibly Indeed we should accept 


this as the style of the ftilure? With 
ftirther refinement of word-proces- 
sors to provide “books” on IToppy 
discs, to collate sources, and restruc- 
ture sentences, essayists could 
simply edit and produce a modified 
prlnt-out. The lnbour of copying 
could be spared, 

Montaigne likened pedants to 
birds who collect seeds not fot their 
own nourishment but merely to 
transfer them to the young or scatter 
them again. Our students are 
scarcely pedants: but seem to be 
developing a similar technique. 
Should we do something about new- 
write? 

Margaret Sutherland 

The author Is professor of education at the 
University of Leeds. 


Alan Wilson asks how we can improve upon the existing forms and systems of planning 

jotentially interested in pi l • jl 11 which planning is relevant 

y solution to a compli- Wa| Y7||| fT fhO firAllI pITft C H 1 * *°nie appropriate tec. 

a, which takes time to l^fjl V ■ ■■U LUC Ul UU1C1119 tise; and ihose with no a 

n be described as a plan; O IT nexion with planning at a 


Everyone is potentially interested in 
panning. Any solution to a compli- 
cated problem, which takes time to 
implement, can be described as a plan; 
anystatement of objectives and a study 
of means of achieving them is plan- 
ning. Most organizations plan, either 
for themselves or for their clients; 
public sector and private sector. En- 
vironmental change, for better or 
worse, seen from home, car or office 
window; happens because of, or in 
spite of, town and country planning. 

At the end of the war, there was an 
obvious need to rebuild In all sorts of 
ways. This, coupled with sustained 
economic growth, created the first 
phase of planning of the modem era 
which lasted untin973, peaking in the 


supportive of planning. In 1973, the 
OPEC oil price rises and the subse- 
quent recession and public expendi- 
ture cuts precipitated a transformation 
into the second phase. Town planners 
and highway engineers had relatively 
Uule to do because the cash had run 
out for building. Public sector planning 
suddenly semed much more difficult 
when it was concerned with cute rather 
than the allocation of the guaranteed 
annual budget growth. The social 
science critique intensified: It was 
argued that planners were responding 


was captured by town planners, aided 
by civil engineers - the latter particu- 
l*riy in the context of transport plan- 
ning. This was also a penod when 
ninny organizations grew rapidly in 
size and were forced to take planning 
seriously. Thus was bom corporate 
planning Bnd, particularly in the public 
sector, systems such as PPBS (plan- 
[“ng, programming, budgeting sys- 
tem). These developments were rein- 
forced from another direction: the 
availability of powerful computers to 
help manipulate planning data. 
jTnese concerns were reflected both 
nijectly'and indirectly in academic 
organizations. Departments of town 
planning mushroomed - there are now 
ei ght in universities and more in 
polytechnics; departments of manage- 
ment studies and business schools 
“oorUhed in both sectors of higher 
education. On a lesser scale, some 
departments of social policy and admi- 
JJjriratlon were established. Morp in- 
dteectiy,' the : soda! science depart- 

■ • “teote,' . particularly economics, 

geography and sociology provided 
' r? me : bf the Intellectual underpin- 
“tegg; mathematics and computer sd- 
department* provided technical 
. In some cases, planning 

PtoWdms are “solved” on the compu- 
. ■ 7 JJ 0 produce abestplan-andinsome 
woesj this was seen as the ultimate 

tiie peak of optiraism to the; 
td, the early 1970s, doubts 
< '^vf^.jp creap ln. Estates of high-rise 

■ kfiI- not toi deliver what had 

* Pirated. Motorway protest; 

\ became better organized. 

. ^ fc® 8 ®P;to develop in the social 

: *PP°tosyd3ch were critical rather than 


phases. 

There are three main headings for 
this assessment. First, we know much 
more about the nature of planning and 
the different kinds of activities which 
constitute it. Second, we know more 
about the nature of change in the 
systems being planned, and this has 
implications for our attitude to uncer- 
tainties and the extent to which they 
make planning more or less worth- 
while. Third, we have to acknowledge 
the failure of Phase 1 and Phase 2 and 
to build future methods on our under- 
standing of this. 

It has been argued that there are 
three main kinds of planning activity: 


Computer-based methods were seen 
as simplistic and too rigid. This was 
accompanied by a conservative politic- 
al response: planning was Icbs fashion- 
able; there was a trend to smaller 
organizational unite which could be 
run by day-to-day management. 

Hits was all reflected in academic 
organization. It was no longer difficult 
to get into town planning departments 
and indeed the University Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory 
Body are now negotiating to see if it is 
possible lo close some: far more pro- 
fessional planners ire being produced 
than there are jobs. Operational re- 
search is seen as something of a 
backwater except in those sectors of 
industry for which opt^zation ■ 
mained relevant: all Is still well for the 
Shell manager responsible for schedul- 
ing oil tankers, but to the more 
complex world of (say) \ou\ govern- 
ment, Initial hopes were not tolled- 

There has' been a decade of near- 
despafr, and confusion *nip n B man Y 
planners of ail kinds, but I befieve we 

diaracterized, I would armte, by the. 
Jesrons to be learned from the flret two 


A second point involves the under- 
standing that for complicated systems, 
change is likely to proceed in a series of 
steps rather than continuously, the 
transition between steps being a trans- 
formation from one kind of structure 
to another. This has two kinds of 
implication for planning. The first is 
that traditional methods of prediction, 
which tend to assume smooth change, 
ore likely to underestimate the uncer- 
tainties of the real world; and this 
makes planning more difficult. But 
second, planners can take advantage 
of this knowledge by trying to under- 
stand the triggers which bring about 
these structural changes; ana to use 
this to achieve objectives, 

The third point - frequently of past 
failures - relates to tne other two'. 
Failure has often resulted from lack of 
understanding of the real nature of 
planning on the one hand, and the 


policy, design and analysis - some- this to achieve objectives, 
times described more dramatically as The third point - frequently of past 
choice, invention and prediction. The failures - relates to tne other two', 
distinctions are Important. Policy In- Failure has often resulted from lack of 
volves the setting of objectives, but understanding of the real nature of 
also the coupling of professional plan- planning on the one hand, and the 

nlng to the political process. Analysis complexities of the real world being 

involves the study ot problems in the planned on the other. It should also be 


system to be planned and the predic- 
tion of the consequences of adopting a 
plan. It also involves the assessment of 


the effects of uncertainties. Design Is 
often ponceived as- the invention of 
what can be argued to be the best plan. 
In town planning, for. example, this 
attitude is a product of its historical 
association with architecture. But it 
can be seen more usefully as the 
generation of a range of alternative 
plans, ehefa of which can be analysed in 
relation to objectives. In many situa- 
tions, there wjll be a variety of realistic 
possibilities and, in different towns or 
regions for instance, it is important to 
allow full rein to this. 

One of the dangers of the narrow 
professionalism of any field of plan- 
ning is that fashion can dominate. A 
type of plan is widely taken up as 
‘'best", and this can easily lead to 
widespread planning disasters - high- 
rise fiats being an obvious example. 
This danger is also coupled to another 
arising from a distinction made by 
Christopher Alexander on the transi- 
tion from a pre-modem to a modem 
technological age:, from unselfcon- 
• scions planning, where modifications 
proceed incrementally in a testing 
evolutionary process td self-conscious 
planning where any “mistake" is likely 
to be transplanted elsewhere, on the 
fide of fashion i od a subslanjial scale., 


planned on the other. It should also be 
said that some of the failures have 
resulted from the over-confidence of 
experts and the professionalization of 
the various planning disciplines. 

How did Norman Fowler push me 
into a new style of planning? The 
trigger Was .the desire of the DHSS to 
monitor performance at the scale of 
district health authorities. It is passible 
to principle to construct a set of 
indicators for this task - and quite a 
long list is needed - which represents 
the organization concerned to a realis- 
tic way. 

The whole list, and the complicated 
workings which generate the list, can 
be produced as part of an appropriate- 
ly-designed computer system. This 
provides the basis for the second step: 
that the computer system should be 
friendly and interactive so that sug- 
gested changes (ie plans) can be fed in 
by any biteresfea parties - not just the 
experts - and their impact assessed 
. 1.1 , 1 .. 


this kind of planning system should 
then make It ryot only realistic but also 
. intelligent. 

We ■ can consider academic depart- 
ments' as divided into four broad 
categories: those which have a primary 
Interest in planning; those with a 
.substantive interest in sorpe system for 


which planningis relevant; those offer- 
ing some appropriate teduiical exper- 
tise; and those with no apparent con- 
nexion with planning at all. In the first 
category will be found town planning 
departments and probably nothing 
else. In the second, the economics ana 
social science departments with the 
possibility of specialist departments, 
ranging from public to private sectors, 
covering such fields ns health, trans- 
port or textiles for example. And the 
management studies departments and 
business schools. Third, there are, say, 
mathematics and computer science 
departments; perhaps subsections 
within engineering departments. The 
fourth category contains everything 
else, but each of these fs likely to have 
at least a peripheral interest in plan- ' 
nine - either because their graduates 
will often go into management and 
planning loos in industry or because 
they provide, to take a different exam- 

{ tie, teachers or doctors who will work 
n sectors which will be planned. 

Given this complexity and range of 
departmental objectives, there is no 
way in which a reorganization can be 
suggested which would provide mare 
focus for planning studies through the 
departmental structure. Each of the 
departments mentioned has a prune 
focus which is not planning-orientated. 

A new planning studies department 
would, in the face of present competi- 
tion for resources, be too small to be 
effective. There is, however, an ob- 
vious answer: a multidisciplinary cen- 
tre for planning studies with a small 
core staff together with a substantial 
associate staff, each of the later re- 
leased from their parent department 
for, shy 25 to 50 per cent of their time. 

This would form a powerful unit: 
planning experience in different fields 
would be shared over coffee; research 
funds would be attracted; postgradu- 
ate Inter- disciplinary courses could be 
taught; short (or long) courses could 
be offered as options tor undergradu- 
ates In other departments. Such a 
centre would, indirectly, create pre- 
ssure on other departments to eontri- 
bute to apool of expertise, particularly 
in fields like computing. Without this 
kind of structure, progress will be 
made apd a new style of planning will 
emerge, but more slowly and perhaps 
wjth most of the expertise outside 
higher education! 

The author is professor of urban- and 
regional geography in the university, of 
Leeds. ' 
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BOOKS 


A meeting of minds 


by Dennis H. Wrong 

The Constitution of Society: outline of 
the theory of structuration 
by Anthony Giddens 
Polity Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0745600069 


Anthony Giddens's new book is the 
fullest presentation yet of his theore- 
tical views. Longer than any of his ten 


previous books (with the exception of 
his first 1977 collection of essays!, it is 
organized around his own central con- 
cepts and terminology, relegating dis- 
cussions of the works of others ro a 
section entitled "critical notes" at the 
end of each chapter. 

This volume should forever lay the 
ghost of the frequent charges that. 
Giddcns is primarily an execctc of the 
writings of others and that he is 
excessively "eclectic" (as if that were 
such o dreadful thing to be). Both 
charges have long seemed to me to be 
misdirected. To be sure, Giddens's first 
book Capitalism and Modem Social 
Theory (1971), was largely pure, and 
extraordinarily accurate, exegesis of 
Marx, Durkheim and Weber, as were - 
his short books on the two last-named 
thinkers and many of the essays in his 
two collections. But all of his other 
books have been critical encounters’ i 
with major intellectual traditions in 1 
which he developed his own distlnc- i 
tive, and often highly original, views i 
on central issues in social theory: on t 
realist as opposed to nominalist eon- i 
coitions of social class, the antinomies i 
of individ ual/socicty and voluntarism/ I 
determinism in social thought, the i 
epistemology of the “double her- ' 
meneutic" in social science, the de- i 
ndenctes of holistic and evolutionary i 
thinking in both functionalism and 1 
Marxism. , 

Many of these themes inevitably j 
recur, and indeed are centralito.TTie 
Constitution of Society. I continue' to 1 
sense that Giddens's thought, full of 
cross-reference to his earlier writings 
and to unpublished work in progress, 
-advances like a snowball adding to its 
breadth and volume as it moves, for- 
ward absorbing new material in Its 


He also goes further than before in 
substantively incorporating elements 
_ of psychoanalysis into his conception 
of human agency — not yet far enough 
for my taste, but his attempt to recover 
some of the insights of the neo- 
Freudians and the Freudian-influ- 
enced cultural anthropologists of the 
1930s and 1940s is a step in the right 
direction towards correcting the exces- 
‘ sivc cognitivism of recent social 
theorizing. 

i It is because Giddens's thought 
F advances through encounters with 
■ other bodies of thought that I remain 
merely inclined rather than fully dis- 
posed to regard this book as definitive. 
His own concepts and attempted re- 
solutions of perennial problems are 
here accorded full salience and prior- 
ity, but he is still bBrcty middle-aged 
find his exceptional productivity is 
unlikely to cease. All thinkers develop 
theiridcas in debate and confrontation 
with others. It seems to me that Tony 
Giddcns has simply been more honest 
in allowing full visibility to the critical- 
polemical orientation of his thought 
instead of engaging in a monumental 
system-building exercise in the Ger- 
man or French - and often American, 
too - manner. 

Giddcns remarks in his introduction 
that the entire book is in a sense an 
"extended reflection" on Marx's 
famous statement that “men make 
history, but not in circumstances of 
their own choosing.” Giddens sees this 
as posing the problem of the inter- 
dependence of “agency" and ‘‘struc- 
ture." He upholds, ultimately, the 
primacy of agency, drawing on the 
highly developed conceptions of hu- 
man action and consciousness in post- 
Witrgensteinian British philosophy, 
continental hermeneutic phenomenol- 
ogy, and, to a lesser extent, French 
unguis tic structuralism. He is strongly 
critical of “objectivist" theories assert- 
ing the dominance of "structural con- 
straint" over. human action, whether in 
the structuralist Marxist versions that 
have recently been so influential in 
Britain or in the Durkheimian versions, 
often obsessed with establishing the 
disciplinary autonomy of sociology, 
that have prevailed in the United 
States. But Giddens also repudiates 
the opposite “subjectivist" view that 
tends to extremes of voluntarism and 
idealism (in several senses of the 


i term). He claims in the introduction to 
; have avoided succumbing to the attrac- 
tions of either struct ural sociology or 
methodological individualism. Yet the 
major strength of the book, in my 
view, is its successful argument for 
methodological individualism as the- 
indispensable ground of serious and 
thoroughgoing social analysis. True, 
Giddens quite properly rejects the 
questionable epistemological claims 
often associated with this position but 
he affirms the crucial insistence of 
methodological individualists that 
“ ‘social forces’ are always nothing 
more and nothing less than mixes of 
intended or unintended consequences 
of action undertaken in specifiable 
contexts." 

The modesty of Gidden's claims for 
social theory is immensely refreshing. 
He does not contend that acceptance 
of his propositions will lead to some 
sort or breakthrough in sociological 
analysis, nor that they provide a 
rational basis for moral or political 
judgment. His main concern is with 
getting it right for its own sake even if 
doing so hopelessly blurs disciplinary 
boundaries or in the end describes 
what social analysts usually do - We- 
ber's declared aim in his methodolo- 
gical writings- ratherthan laying down 
prescriptions for them. American 
sociology was for a long time staunchly 
committed to a natural science model, ' 
to derogation of "mere" particulars 
and the common sense or “know- 
ledgeability" of the social actors them- 
selves, as well as to abstract functional- 
ist representations of the social order. 
Giddens is unsparingly critical of all of 
these, but his distinction between the 
“practical" and the "discursive" con- 
sciousness of social actors also applies 
to intellectual practice. American 
sociology has existed for nearly a 
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century m many diverse forms. I think 
that my powerful sense of the truth of 
many of Giddens's formulations de- 


Look to 
nature 

ThaNatmre of {Social Laws: MachJavcUl 
to Mill 

by Robert Brown 

Cambridge University Press ,£42,50 
ISBN 052125782 4 , ' 

Human nature has always shared with 
God at least one uplifting .attraction 
and one abashing flaw: it Is the grand- 
est object of speculation but a rather, 
poor Subject for science. Thd revolu- 
tionary advance of theexact sciences in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
rentury prompted many thinkers to 
believe that, we could acquire know-. ' 
!. : ^ d £? , OJ our l° w * n nature with equal 

• firecu on: nhrl vrftfiQt! nP 1 iW ki'.IihA 


ment psychology, poUiical ecoriomy, 
anthropology, and soon afterwards 
roaology-tirew much of their Inspira- 
tion froth attempts to ' apply : the 
nwthbds of Galilean or Nqvtfbriiain 
mechanic to the study -of Mankind 
itself. , .. 

Tha(||l-judgedpointpf 'departure 
has been the bane of the roridlsciences 

*KVRr dnfti. Pnr amnM.nl u - 
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ever since* For empirical generaliza- 
tions of our own behaviour oeafscant 1 
. resemblance to any causal ‘laws, of 1 
- natural phenomena, and far too often ! 
the piiipcrted regularities of soda] 
science explain so much that nothing in 

• particular stems from them, or so little 
that most specific instances, foil to 

• conform. Wjule our frontiers qf know- 
ledge of the worlds outside and within 
us seem' to be jmshed back every day, 
the .strpcturalilaws of the World we : 
have made remain as daricly myate- 
Yious as they were before the Enlight- 


enment, and generations of social 
scientists must share the blame for the 
unfortunate conviction of their 
paymasters that they have largely 
failed In the task they set themselves. 

Robert Brown's avowed aim In this 
study is both to retrace and to criticize 
. the doctrine - which he takes to be the 
central tenet of Enlightenment and 
. Post-Enlightenment social science 
from Hobbes to John Stuart Mill - that 
the study of man must be modelled 
upon the study of Nature. Much of the 

■ material he covers is drown from other 
authorities - Leon Pompa on Vico, for 

. instance, Duncan Forbes on Hump, 
and Ronald Meek on Turgot - to 
whom he generously acknowledges his 
debt. But the overarching thesis he 
advances is his own, and he develops it 
with great gusto and keen perception • 
in proffering as successful an. introduc- 

1 tion to the methodology of the social 
sciences in this.period as students Will 

F !md len* — such concise style : ' 

Perhaps ’its cbiJif ! merit Is its ipor- 
: trayal of how selteomcious were the 

■ pioneers .of social science la their 
reflections on f he nature and staths pf 

, the laws fol; which they probed. Marx- 
;ist and other followers of' the subject 


rives from long direct acquaintance 
with the substantive work of American 
sociologists - and cultural anthropo- 
logists - as much as from the cogency 
and logical rigour of his formal argu- 
ments. Their practice has often been 
superior to their “official” theoretical 
and methodological proclamations. 

Thcfe is much else in this book that I 
regret 1 can comment on only briefly. 
Giddens’s conception of “time-space 

prompts of reason ordaining right 
conduct. Hobbes, In his role here as 
the most prominent of early modern 
thfnkers whp sought to make the study 
of civil society an exact science, did not 
employ the term “natural law" J n the 
sense first used by scientists of the next 
generation. 

Brown threads a neat path through 
the nascent methodologies of specific 
Boaal sciences as well, most notably, 
perhaps, that of political, economy. 1 
From James Harrington's claim that 
qur types, of government reflect dis- 
tributions of property he traces 
George TumbuiPs wider conception of 
tne "natural causes of empire-’ and 
shows how, in a distinct but related 
context, Frangois Quesnay formed his 
account of the circulation of money 
through economic classes as an illus^ 
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Anthony Giddens 

distandation” as fundamental to hu- 
man society and crucially implicated in 
the changes it has undergone under 
modern conditions is immensely fruit- 
ful-. I like his dismissal of the alleged 
"raicromacro" gap, fast becoming a 
tiresome standard issue debated^ at 
conclaves of sociological theorists, as 
essentially involving the difference 
between social and system integration. 
I am delighted to find him acknowledg- 
ing the theoretical subtlety and import- 
ance of work of my old Canadian 
classmate Erring Goffraan, so often 
treated as no more than a sharp-.eyed 
social observer. Giddens's recognition 
of the superiority of Goffman's theore- 
tical insight to that of Michel Foucault, 
whom I have always admired as the 
French Coffman, is especially gra- 
tifying. 

On a more critical note, I agree that 
the concept of “power" is crucial to the 
understanding of how society is pro- 
duced and reproduced, but Giddens 
defines It so badly that it is virtually 
Indistinguishable from agency itself 
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■, would no, doubt be, rightly vexdd to 
team that nothing substantial has been, 
added to the Enlightenment cqrkep- 
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tion of the social spiences since Mill; 

, mit it is at least invigorating to read 
that about such matters 'there Were 
. perlinonl thoughts before Karl top-' 


• ,wiu, we are reminded' -f-. just that 
conception of constant regularities in ; 
whose image many of the sodal sfcien- , 
ces were later shaped - was an iriyen- , 

, froq of some mid-seventeehth-cenhiry; ;- 
, founders or early member? of! the. 

, Royal Society, ana it differed sharply, 
from classical and theological beliefs, 
according to which natural laws ^vere 


of order. Almost the whole of Turgot's < 
contribution to economics, moreover: 
from hi« la\y,of diminishing returns in 
agriculture to his theory of our stages 
pf development and progress, receives 
lavish praise from Brown for its signifi- 
tance - a tribute all the more conspi- 
aious In a work so generally critical of 
pretension of social science; 
^^Other chapters deal incisively with 
ManderiJle s and Smith's perspectives 
on t he unintcnded consequonces of 
our socigl life culminating in Fergu- 
son a splendid remark,: drawn from, 
tardinal/de Retz ahd‘. anticipating 
Marx, about the - remits of human 


action not being- the^ execution ■ of 
hunian design, For the 1 nineteenth 
centtiry, Brown's- raost peisiibfve, 
treatment of the, subject can be found 
in Ws recapitulation of Ufc differences' . 


and therefore seems redundant. 1 
prefer his definition In an earlier paper 
which he now says he finds too res- 
tricted. I think there are too many 
Marxist residues in his characteriza- 
tion of modem industrial society as 

joined together in certain relations, 
each subject to the laws of individual 
human nature. 

On balance this is a provocative and 
stimulating guide to the early history of 
■the sodal sciences, although its correc- 
tions of past errors and applause for 
vahant tries cannot but mislead read- 
ers who turn to it only for an exposition 
of what its cast of aspiring sodal 
scientists said and meant. Sometimes 
Browns criticism traps both author 
and reader in parenthetical asides, as 
when he speculates on how Comte 
might have replied, albeit in a way 
which could not have proved satisfac- 

A^Haydc ob ^ ection later made b y F - 

More often, and unfortunately, it 
. tp^atens the historical reliability of his 
7 when he comments 

on thinkers, such as Montesquieu and 
. Herder, whose jfrofoundest contribu- 
.. lions to the human sdences were not 
built round any commitment to natural 
taw. on -the model of Cartesian or 
; Newtonian mechanics, or about Vico 
now chiefly remembered, as Brown 

riS ? iJK^? Sel ^ :for 1 a PP°* ln 5 such 
.views. Montesquieu in particular re- 

: S3 V nmerited sh °rt shrift here, 
merely because of a wayward deflhi- 
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"class society" in contrast to the "class- 
divided” type prevailing in pre-mod- 
em agrarian civilization. Most of what 
Gidden attributes to the modem type- 
would hold true of any societies with 
economics based on money, markets 
and a complex division of labour 
whether or not they also included 
private ownership of capital and “com- 
modity production." Giddens's- criti- 
que of all forms of evolutionary think- 
ing in the soda] sdences is thoroughly 
sound, although it amounts pretty 
much to what I was taught in my youth 
by functionalist and culturally relativ- 
ist anthropologists. 

I hope I nave managed to suggest the 
richness of this book. Giddens says it 
was hard to write. To have covered so 
much so economically, avoiding exces- 
sive digressions and needless elabora- 
tion of concepts, must indeed have 
imposed a strain upon him. But despite 
its ambitious reach, The Constitution 
of Society lias the lean, sparse, utterly 
serious, craftsmanlike qualities we have 
learned to expect from its author, 
which, make it, in contrast to so many 
treatises in sodal theory, a real pleasure 
to read. 

Dennis H. Wrong is professor of 
sociology at New York university. 


concentration leaves ninny of Brown's 
leading players silent about most of 
their main ideas, just occasionally 
darting across his stage with passing 
shots hurled from the wings on de- 
mand. On the other hand, it seems to 
have discouraged him from looking 
further afield Tor other sorts of evi- 
dence which might have lent additional . 
weight to his case. 

What is at issue here depends as 
much upon the professionalization of 

sdentific communities in Europe dur- 
ing this period, and upon the self- 
image of their members, as on dispa- 
rate writers’ claims about the laws of 
social life. As well as looking more 
closely at the new meanings of natural 
law invented in the 1660 s with the 
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WwMn cSmie-, p 0 d | ivitf «gog. 
which denied ^ientiflc; status to?®- 
scnptions pf unofaeryable ^intiVual i 
facts , . ,and ' Mill’s . ’ 'reductibO jsm ,v 
according to whicK sodal phenomena ; 
Ore nothing but the actions ofpersons' 


• ^^nowver, |s tljat.it belabours a 
•j proscribed account of 

social science around 
;i tore . must be, 

, acie pnfld laws qf. spdefy JaihioMd In 
°f hoi^/dlscovered lawso)' 
natunif On the one band^ this 


ence” during the 1790s, when revolu- 
tionary ideologues were preparing a 
new classification of knowledge for a 
revitalized system of education in 
France. The fact that alternative her- 
meneutic conceptions of the study of 
man survived or arose afresh in the 
. same period, above all in Italy and 
Germany, also suggests a certain cultu- 
ral dissatisfaction, around the Enlight- 
enment’s margins, with a prevalent, 
largely French and British, Empire of 
Reason. 

This book provides a subtle and 
trenchant contribution to our know- 
ledge of the earfy methodology of the 
social sciences, but its generally astute 
deflation of extravagant claims about 
the subject occasionally succeeds as 
well In' undermining some of its own 
; foundations as a work of history. 

Robert Wokler 

Robert, Wokler is senior lecturer in 
1 government at the. University of Man- 
chester. '• 


BOOKS 

The price 
of coal 

Economic Development of the British 

Coalladustry 1800-1914 
Mitchell 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0521 265010 

When in 1915 the distinguished eco- 
nomist H. Stanley Jcvons turned to the 
British coal trade he found it “a great 
industry by which . . . Five millions of 


organization of human energy [might] 
be described and explained in one 
small book". His answer was to write 
some 876 pages. 

Many studies have since appeared, 
though as Dr Mitchell notes in the 
preface to his own book most have 
dealt either with periods other than the 
nineteenth century or with social and 
trade union issues rather than offering 
a systematic economic analysis. One 
exception is Buxton's admirable recent 
survey which included a perceptive 
section on the period 1800-1914. Pre- 
sumably we shall also soon have 
volume three of the Oxford history of 
the British coal industry, sponsored by 
the National Coal Board, whicli wifi 


cover roughfy the same time-span as 
Dr Mitchell s present study. 

. *^ ie broad saga of the- industry is not 
in Question. Between 1800 and 1914 
coal responded to the fuel demands of 
an expanding economy and the healing 
requirements of a rising population, ft 
also furnished from around mid-cen- 
tury an ever growing export and ships' 
bunker trade - one of the few market 
areas to which the author might have 
devoted more space. Outpur increased 
by some 2,500 per cent (from around 
13 million tons per annum in 1800 to 
the all-time pinnacle of 287.4 million 
tons in 1913) while the direct labour 
force advanced from a conjectural 
70,000 to over 1.1 million workmen in 
1914. Fixed capital (at 1886 prices) is 
estimated to have risen over the same 
period from about £4.5 million to £124 
million. Growth rates naturally varied 
over the various coalfields and with the 
movements of the trade cycle, though 
they generally peaked around the 
1850s and were at their most sluggish in 
the 1880s. 

Dr Mitchell subjects each aspect of 
this story to detailed scrutiny, using 
wiLh clarity and discernment whatever 
statistical series are available (for ex- 
ample, the figures from HM Inspectors 
of Mines’ reports, official lists of 
mines, the copious data from royal 
commissions, and so on). Thus chap- 
ters are accorded to markets, capita], 
technology, labour, profits, productiv- 
ity, and so on. The author makes no 
claim to be a devotee of neoclassical 
production functions, but does, sens- 
ibly, see this structure as offering a 
manageable framework for methodi- 
cal investigation. 
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“Pit girls” tipping at a Wigan colliery. This picture s like that above of a 
Qilner ramming a powder charge, Is from Michael Pollard's book The 
Hardest Work under Heaven: the Itfe and death of the British miner 
(Hutchinson, £9.95). 


Family 

ties 

jtohlp [n the Past! an anthropology of 
wopean family life 1500-1900 
by Andrejs Plakans 
Blackwell, £24.50 

gBKQ631 130667 

to twin goals of this ambitiously titled 
l 81 ® a PPWently -to forge closer 
units between social anthropology and 
J«fory while furnishing a new basis for 
Pjgbfr into kinship in the European 
Rf«- The reader, however, is likely to 
2®* aw *y confused as to just what 
Plakans has achieved or 
rH?: i^ at ft is’that he has set out to 
>0.thls puzzling and in many ways 
, Un ®tisfeetoiy volume. 
p >onfuslon steins bath from the basic 
j^reption of the work and from the 
, ,n which the author has chosen 
the task he sets himself, 
its title Kinship in the Past has 
S™*Uy nothing to say on any substan- 
- questions; of European kinship, 
Bdevoted instead to a discussion of 
thSLu 0 *. to methodological and 
issues which confront 
— reconstruct kinship sys- 
troa VSarviviog records of Euro- 
K? «^muhilties. We are promised 
u C L rt f Uf ft i ® r , studies employing the 

KS 1 *? 5 Pruned in the current 

;bot in the absence of tpese it is 


hard for the reader to assess Professor 


icat examples. in« ■*»**•■■ 
text heavy going for the reader, who is 
given little indication of how the 
problems being discussed might man- 
ifest themselves in concrete instances 
or how successful the authors sug- 
gested solutions might prove to be in 

^The^book’s starting point derives 
from the social anthropology of Meyer 
Fortes and consists of the postulation 
of a discrete, analytically distinct, 
‘■kinship domain" within human com- 
munities. This domain comprises a set 
of sodal norms and roles, which are 

fiST-P STATS 1 

of sodal and economic life. Sutee- 

dcfflonlpow a dual aatouto 

■ reconstruction, blit also the Ration 
of distinct “kinship" elements from itfre 
rih«b of social and economic facts, by a 
pfelimhiadon which, as the 
aShowtedges, risks the loss of 
important empirical evidence.,: . 


in some areas there are no great 
surprises, though Mitchell’s painstak- 
ing interpretation of statistical data 
clarifies each question he tackles. His 
study confirms the way in which cnch 
major coalfield cnioycd a fair 
monopoly of its local markets and, 
despite tne spread of railways, main- 
tained its distinctive characteristics. 
Likewise, though the importance of 
the older landed coal master collapsed, 
capital inputs continued right up (o 
1914 to be almost entirely generated 
from within the industry and urganized 
through the media of small part- 
nerships or (eventually) limited liabil- 
ity companies which were in reality 
“people long connected with the indus- 
try as owners or managers". Technolo- 
gical development, although consider- 
able, was with the exception of the 
thinner scams mainly a matter of 
improving the flow of coal from “face 
to bank” , rather than an application of 
machinery at the coalface itself. 

Mitchell analyses the dilemmas of 
introducing coal cutting machines 
searchingly but sympathetically. He 
shows that the failure to cut more coal 
mechanically was less a consequence 
of entrepreneurial inadequacy ttian of 
relative costs. Except in scams under 
four feet thick, hewers* wages were 
seldom so high as to tempt naturally 
cautious owners to mechanize. The 
downward productivity of the industry 
from the 1880s must be attributed 
partly to the low degree of face 
mechanization, but withlabour plenti- 
ful and usually cheap it is difficult to 
single out the entrepreneur for pecul- 
iar censure. “We lire slow in making 
new departures", a Yorkshire owner 


Incessant 

toil 


A Woman's Place: an oral history of 
working-class women 1890-1940 
by Elizabeth Roberts 
Blackwell, £14.95 
ISBN 0631 135723 

Elizabeth Roberts’s study is based on 
interviews with about 16u people, both 
men and women, in three northern 
towns during the 1970s. Her respon- 
dents were a representative sample of 
working people, and came from a wide 
variety or family sizes and occupations, 
with a good spread of wage levels and 
religious and political beliefs. 

Tne three towns selected were diffe- 
rent in their economies and histories: 
Barrow was a town of heavy industry, 
dominated by the firm of Vickers; 
Preston was a cotton town; and Lan- 
caster was an old county town with one 
major industry, manufacturing oil- 
cloth and linoleum. Despite important 
local differences in such matters as 
diet, a common pattern of daily life 
emerges from the five main chapters 
on growing up, work and leisure, 
marriage, managing the home, and 


In practice, the elements of the 
kinship realm surface in the records as 
explicit or implicit statements about 
genealogical relationships and the bulk 
of Plakans's text is concerned with the 
kinds of problem which spring from 
this. First there are complex 
relationships between the “genealogic- 
al ties” discemable by the analyst and 
those “kinship roles" which had actual 


m 
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admitted to the Royal Commission of rise in (he 

1903-5, but generally the record of costs. But 

conservatism in, for example, install- know, difi 
ing electric winders is again under- Dr Mil 
standable in terms of cost structure and which add 

the efficiency of existing steam invest- standing o 
ment. which H. 

The total factor productivity (hornughh 

approach which the author tentatively 
explores suggests that efficiency was 
impaired by a qualitative decline in the u. I 4 . L 

resource base and some deceleration 

of demandgrowth by the end of the B. F. Due 
period. Tne industry remained at St Dt 

prosperous up to 1914 because of the Lampeter. 


rise in the price of coal, relative to 
costs. But, as all imcrwnr historians 
know, difficulties loomed nhcad. 

Dr Mitchell has written a work 
which adds materially to our under- 
standing of a great industry and one of 
which H. Stanley Jcvons would have 
thoroughly approved. 

B. F. Duckliam 

B. F. Duckham is professor of history 
at St David’s University College, 


families and neighbours. The result is a 
very fine piece of sodal history, impor- 
tant as a contribution to the history of 
both women and the common people 
in general. It is eminently readable and 
packed with vivid first-nand evidence 


social meaning in the communities 
under study. Secondly there are the 
problems of "kinship languages”. 
These arise on two levels. Historical 
record keepers had their own interests 
and terminology which may not have 
coincided with that used by the people 
being documented particularly where 
officials, as in the Baltic examples used 
by Plakans, quite literally spoke a 
different language from the rest of the 
population, Onto these problems are 
then superimposed those of the meta- 
languages of kinship analysis used by 
anthropologists. 

These questions are reviewed in a 
series of chapters dealing with the 
scope and nature of relevant historical 
documents, the problems of record 
linkage within and between the various 
“domains” which Plakans Identifies in 
the social and economic life of com- 
munities; the >concept of “kinship 
roles” and the 1 uses of Quantitative 
methods. The focus of the volume then 
shifts to the problems of recognizing 
specific units of kinship systems. role- 
sels played by individuals, socially 
significant "kinship groups" as syn- 
chronic and diachronic phenomena 
and the possibilities of network analy- 


of working-class life before and after 
the First World War. 

Working-class women, it seems, 
"knew their place” in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and that place was primarily the home 
and family. They exercised a key 
economic role in the management of 
the family budget, they looked after 
the feeding, clothing and socialization 
of the children, ana established and 
upheld familial and neighbourhood 
mores. Women saw themselves as 
managers, men as the “providers”. 
The majority of women interviewed 
did not Feel that they or their mothers 
had been exploited by men (though a 
minority haa experienced terrible mis- 
treatment); and Elizabeth Roberts 
concludes that a patriarchal model of 
male oppression is not particularly 
helpful. Those women who were 
aware of the Limited horizons and 
opportunities of their lives tended to 
blame their poverty and lack of educa- 
(ion.'Out ofall the women studied only 
two were involved in the suffragette or 
suffragist movement; but ll were 
active in the Labour Party. 

As in similar studies one is left with a 


' sis. This is followed by a concluding 
discussion on the problems of interdis- 
ciplinary borrowing between histo- 
rians and anthropologists. 

The author has some interesting 
tilings to say on a number of these 
questions and is keenly aware of the 
theoretical choices that lurk behind 
decisions of an apparently pragmatic 
nature, but the overall treatment re- 
mains unsatisfying and curiously dis- 
embodied. This (s partly due to the 
lack of empirical material, but also to 
the conception of kinship itself, which 
is simply asserted without any attempt 
at justification. We are never told just 
what it is that defines the "kinship 
domain" nor why it should be treated 
as a wholly distinct and irreducible 
sector of social life. This is particularly 
unfortunate given the close interweav- 
ing of residential, economic, kin and 
kin-like relationships uncovered by 
studies of household and family struc- 
ture in historical Europe where key 
institutions such as service and appren- 
ticeship defy the orderly distinctions 
on which much of the author’s -argu- 
ments seem to depend. 

Until we have tne promised further 
. studies, judgment on Professor Plar 
1 kans's interdisciplinary “borrowing" 
must be suspended but the suspicion 
. remains strong that it will prove tittle 
more than a Procrustean bed. - 


John LaUders , 

: John Landers is lecturer in anthrapolp- 
::;gy at University College London. ■ 


feeling of amazement and sympathy by 
the incessant toil to which so many 
working-class women were commit- 
ted, often with a double burden of 
housework and a wage-earning job 
outside the home. One of the com- 
monest expressions heard in Preston 
was “It was bed and work all the time". 
The strong discipline of respectability 
and keeping up appearances, the devo- 
tion to the work ethic, and the religious 
background orchildhood arc all admir- 
ably brought out. So too is the fear and 
ignorance of sex. 

There was almost total Teticence on 
the part of parents in discussing sexual 
matters witli children, and strict con- 
trol of relationships between boys and 
girls. Dr Roberts provides some telling 
evidence of the ignorance of many 
young women about the facts of 
procreation and pregnancy. As one 
respondent pul it, “We were as inno- 
cent as the grave". Sex outside mar- 
riage was unanimously condemned, 
though not all girls managed to “keep 
out of trouble*. A girl in Barrow, 
recently arrived from rural Cumber- 
land, found herself pregnant and had 
to get married. "Ah, Anna,” remarked 
one of her relatives, "thou hast been 
tasting soup before it was ready". To 
which she replied, “yes, and ! found a 
carrot in it". 

One of tiie values of oral history and 
history from below is that it enables us 
to test the assumptions anti hypotheses 
of general historians. A woman's 
Place casts doubts on quite a few pieces 
of received wisdom. Thus Standisli 
Meac ham’s assumption that the earn- 
ings of adolescents which contributed 


to the family income made parents feel 
dependent upon, or beholden to their 
children, is not borne out by oral 
evidence. Nor does H.J. Habakkuk’s 


assertion that “industrialization made 
family size a matter of deliberate 
decision by promoting the application 
of rationality and calculation in place 
' of custom and traditions" seem sound; 
for the working class of Preston, which 
had long been industrialized, display- 
ed very few of these characteristics in 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. J.A. and Olive Banks argued that 
contraceptive advice and knowledge 
was diffused from the middle to the 
working classes; but no evidence for 
such a diffusion theory appears in Dr 
Roberts's sample. Michael Anderson's 
theory thaf relationships between kin 
were calculative and reciprocal finds 
little support from this evidence. Like- 
wise Patricia Knight’s recent view that 
abortion was the most prevalent form 
of contraception for working-class . 
women and an accepted part of work- 
ing-class life does not appear to.be 
correct for the three Lancashire towns 
in the study, Clearly, A Woman's Place 
is a book to which all future historians 
pf the working class will be indebted. 

J.F.C. Harrison . 

Professor Harrison's book “The Com- 
mon People " mu published earlier this 
year. 
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! Plenty of 

gusto 

, Leslie Stephen: the godless Victorian 

by Noel Annan 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson,£ 16.5(1 
i ISBN 0297 783696 

i — — ■ 

1 Noej Annan's Leslie Stephen, then 
subtitled “his thought and character in 
1 relation to his limes”, was published in 
1 1951 and has long been out or print. 

This new version (which is much too 
' substantially changed to be called a 
new edition) is subtitled “the godless 
! Victorian". The change is significant, 
not so much for what ft says as the way 
it says it: it is part of a strong, 
authoritative, definitive note that in- 
forms this book, and pari of a confi- 
dence that is both amplifying and 
; clarifying. 

In the preface, fur instance, Stephen 
is now ''the dominant in Victorian 
tonality''; in 1951 it was suggested that 
"in him we can hear the dominant of 
rhe Victorian tonality". Then wc could 
hear if wc listened; now he is the 
dominant, the godless Victorian, the 
representative man of letters whose 
best work expressed one side of a 
difficult and unsettled personality. Mr 
‘ Ramsay in To the Lighthouse , groan- 
ing and muttering, is a portrait of one 
aspect of his impetuous and wilful self; 
the other is the roan of letters, who 
could easily “turn a judicious, readable 
review", and whose best side over- 
flowed into his scholarly work such as 
the Dictionary of National Biography 
and The History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century. There, as 
Annan remarks, “page’ after page is 
enlivened by Stephen s gusto, his de- 
" light in metaphor, his humour, indeed 
his sense of fun, and the scholar's 
delight in exploring byways while nev- 
er losing sight of his main argument." 

Tills felicitous description might 
serve for the present book too. The 
figure of speech already quoted, cqui- 


specch: “lames (William James) gave 
a turn of the screw to the controversy 
about belief'; “The English Historical 
Review, horn in 1868, passed its infan- 
cy fast asleep.” 

Many of these mots justes date from 
1951, and it is a pleasure to rediscover 
them here: the changes seem mostly 
for the better, though I am sorry (hat 
Anny Thackeray's face is now round 
and plain and not “round, plain and 
bonny”, and it is a sign of the times that 
we now have to be told thai it is 
Browning's Grammarian who settled 
Hod's business. Otherwise much is 
improved in the biographical section. 
The events arc the same but they arc 
told more dramatically, with more 
sense of impending arrival and conse- 
quent feeling. 

The most substantial rewriting, 
however, occurs in the sections which 
describe Stephen’s intellectual life 
among the currents of Victorian faith 
and doubt. He became a rationalist, 
oddly enough, by way of Evangelical- 
ism anti rhe ClapJium Sect, believing 
that the Proles rant reliance on indi- 
vidual judgment led naturally to 
rationalism. This was strengthened by 
Cambridge pragmatism (compared en- 
tertainingly here with' the Oxford 
mind) but now Cambridge rationalism 
is placed in the wider context of 
nineteen ch -century thought, especially 
German transcendentalism. Agnostic- 
ism, too, is seen as having its roots in 
Stephen's beloved eighteenth century. 
The patterns of thought, therefore, are 
much more complex than they were in 
1951: then the movement was a 


plenty of gusto, huniour in language 
and anecdote, and a delight in curious 
byways, such as the observation that 
Jem Belcher gets into the DNB supple- 
ment but Tom Faulkner does not. In 
all this, Stephen himself seems to have 
been Noel Annan's model: if there Is a 
further influence it. is clearly that of 
Samqel Johnson, and one of the plea- 
sures of this book is the language. Dr 
v Geldart,.the Master of Trinity Hall in 
Stephen's time there, is “in ancient 
megatherium”;. Henry Fawcett, 
Stephen's Mend, “gloried in using the 
relictfic calculus like a sickle"; and 
Stephen bliqisclf “could be .memorably 
rilent . i . the cheerless obmutcscence 
which would descend about him was an 
omen of a sudden exit”. Set beside this 
are the anecdotes, such as Fawcett's 
intcntlpn \pf .reaping the works of 
. Socrates, and tfte jokey figures of 


Madness 
and genius 

August Strindberg 
by Olof Lagercrant z 
translated by Anselm Hollo 
Faber. £20.00 
ISBN 0571 118127 

The proximity of genius to insanity is a 
cliche of artistic criticism; many writers 
and artists have been more than a little 
unbalanced, and some have complete- . 
ly lost their foothold in reality. August 
Strindberg was balancing on a knife- 
edge during several periods of his life, 
a fact to which his fetters and diaries 
bear abundant witness. And yet in 
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stories 
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TheArt of Autobiography in 19ihHnd 
2Qth Century England - 
byA^O.J.Cockshul ' '•• 

Yale University Press, £lti. 95 : : : 

lSBNQ3fo03235B 1 , , - ' • 

“More fools al'lwenty.years than ten". 
Thus; Thomas Traherne in his poem 
“The Apostasy". A.; O. J. Cockshut 


straight progress from belief to agnos- 
ticism and thence to morality in society 
and in the individual; now the secular- 
ization of society is seen against a 
wider background of European 
thought and historical movements. 

Stephen had his limitations, and 
Noel Annan freely admits them. He 
was an odd, unsociable man, and a 
fearsome father. His literary criticism, 
too. has its prolixities: “the intelligent, 
sensible paragraphs trot on, like the 
second subject of the finale of 
Schubert’s ureal C Major". But he 
was also a man of ardent tempera- 
ment. following the light of truth as he 
saw it, free from cant. Among the good 
qualities he valued especially manli- 
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a constant stream of innovative and 
finely- Crafted works (the new collected 
edition of his writings which is in the 
process of being produced In Sweden is 

E lanned to run to some 75 volumes), 
le thrived on tension and disaster, 
and when it did not seek him out, he 
created his own, destroying his mar- 
riages, reviling his friends arid alien- 
ating his publishers and his public with 
hw unpredictable moods, his ' 
. jealousies and his excesses. 

Strindberg has found an enthusiastic 
and eloquent apologist in Lagercrantz, • 
who traces the triumphs and ’Vicissi- 
tudes of his subject’s life with 


or Imagine or create a solitary world". 
Having placed the autobiographical! 
'interests of figures as various as For- 
res* Reid (WW-1947). Edwin Muir,: 
"nd W. H, Hudson (1,841-1922) within 


Herbert as “skulking behind the 
Thirty-Nine Articles instead of looking 
facts m the face". At a funeral Stephen 
preferred the Psalmist who “takes his 
sorrow like a man" to St Paul who “is 
desperately trying to shirk the inevit- 
able". 

Stephen often made a mess of 
things, especially family life; but it is 
here that Noel Annan’s greatest quali- 
ty as a biographer, moralist, and man 
of letters, comes through. “Men and 
women are to be pitied", he writes, 
describing Stephen’s clumsiness in per- 
sonal relationships with those close to 
him; “and we ourselves too". 

J.R, Watson 

J. R. Watson is professor of English at 
the University of Durham. 


thorough knowledge of the 
documentary material and a nice eye 
for detail. The book will tell informed 
English readers nothing about Strind- 
berg’s theatre which they do not 
ajready know; but then that is not its 
aim . what it does provide is a relative- 
ly full account of the wide variety of 
Strindberg’s writings, his novels, 
poems, journalism and polemics; and 
above all it portrays Strindberg in bis 
Swedish setting, providing a historical 
and social context for those relatively 
few works which are well known 
abroad. 

When Lageicrantz's book appeared 
in its original Swedish in 1979, its 
conclusions were questioned by sever- 
al Swedish critics. Lagercrantz was 
taken to task for being too uncritical, 
for exaggerating the merit of some of 
Strindberg's deservedly lesser known 
works and for explaining away his 
instability as artistic licence. Tho Infer- 
no crisis, maintains Lagercrantz, was 
“a myth", largely invented by Strind- 
berg as a spur to his literary Inspiration 
- a claim which It is difficult to square 
with contemporary accounts or his 
hysterical, even maniacal behaviour. 
The fact that Strindberg was a genius 


hysterical, even maniacal behaviour. 
The fact that Strindberg was a genius 
■who used his life as raw material tor hfs 
art seems to Lagercrantz to excuse 
extremes of callousness and cruelty: he 
gave away the first-born child of his 
marriage with Slri von Essen because It 
had been bom inconveniently soon 
after their marriage (it died two days 
later); he later attacked Siri viciously In 
front of the children, bearing her with 
his fists (it happened only once, says 
Lagercrantz, as if that were extenua- 
tion). On. another occasion we are 


quotes Ihp line as a chapter epigraph in 
his- new book - a l?ook intended, as he 
tells us, ,to. root out! answers to the 
question;, “how. Ido people perceive 
• their own. nature and., development. 

- and what literary forms Ida (hoy fl nd to 
■•ainvey thqpi io their readers?" 

, Cockshut’s approach to hi? chosen 
medley of both famous and . obscure 
nineteenth .and twentieth -century 
autobiographical texts is neither hisr 
ton cal nor even merely chronological, 
litstead, he sets about distinguishing in 
■ his material -"certain broad general 
types of character and personal his- 
tory", In a chapter entitled “The Child 
Atone", for instance, he Isolates as a, 
broad .autobiographical category .the: 
representation of the child's impulse 
'“to be separate, secret, to find 


rod W. H, Hudsonjl, 841-1922) within / 

. such a category, Cockshut describes 
and moralizes upon the contrasting 
treatments of the impulse towards 1 
. separation -in j those : writer*. Forcest 
Md B .utobipgrtphy me Apimie. 
1926), for example, deals in regressive 
tendencies as it demonstrates 3ts au- r . 
tnor * adult: failure to progress beyond ! 
.the childlike desire for secret Imatrina- 
five plages. Edwin Muir's A utobiogra- f 
phy (1940-1954), however, “convinces 
' *M ; his personality achieved a, 
wholeness as it demonstrates- a 'sue-' 
cessful reconciliation of ' the enclosed .-' 
garden of childhood with the, public 
realm of adult responsibility. . 1 

v Perhaps .. .the mosjt rewarding of 
Cockshut s commentaries ' is that on !■ 

Alltnhintrranlii^al Qiwximh Uf * ' 




There is much in this lucidly written 
!Study that is finely and justly observed. 
Yet it has to be asked whether the 
thorough -going common sense of 
Cockshut’s approach is really adequ- 
ate to the richness 'and complexity pf 
his subject matter. His Interpretative 
categories are commonplace to the 
point of .bejng f eductjvely schematic. 
.The chapter on “Conversion'! accom-, 
panjes & ^apter on “The Quest* 
(including “TheHigh Quest" and ‘’The 
Low Qi^est.), A chapter entitled “The 
Cnud. at Horae” : has >one subsection 
headed “The pdminant Father” ba- 
lanced against another labelled “The 
.Dominant ■. Mpther”; and, : lest- we 
jhoidd dpupt the. exclusive authority of, 
this dualjsnu Ihere is always the third 
subsection: A, fluid Background*’,: . 
', Although, Cockshut admits > that 
autobiography only folly .emerged 4 b 
. a separate form” In, "the early 
inlneteenthcentyi'y", he never seeks |o 


Leslie Stephen, a photograph by 
G. C. Beresford, 1902. 


told: “The ruthlessness with which 
Strindberg treated Dagny Juel . . . 
arose out of a fear of something within 
himself that was threatened by her, 
and it is consequently difficult to take 
his vile behaviour towards her serious- 
ly." One wonders whether Dagny Juei 
did not take it seriously enough! 
“Genius” may explain, but it cannot 
excuse nastiness. Lagercrantz’s sym- 
pathies are so wholeheratedly on the 
side of Strindberg that they lead him 
into making some distinctly odd state- 
ments. 

Despite this imbalance, however, 
the biography does contain much use- 
ful material, and if read with circum- 
.spection cpnadd greatly to our know- 
ledge of Strindberg, it would have 
been still more useful with a fuller 
system of references; Lagercrantz has 
a habit of referring us to works like 
“Arne Melberg’s penetrating study" 
en passant, with no indication any- 
where of title or date, or even more 
irritatingly: “a man who became close 
to Strindberg n few years later once 
said of him . . Clarification, not 
mystification, is the task or the bio- 
grapher. 

The translation by Anselm Hollo is 
adequate rather than good; there are a 
few slips, and the light and easy flow of 
Lagercrantz’s Swedish is rendered into 
a rather heavy and stilted English. 


Janet Garton 

Janet Garton Is lecturer In the school of 
modem languages and European his- 
tory at the University of East Anglia. 

no theory of autobiography is offered. 
In a book titled The Art of Autobiogra- 
phy an analysis of the relation between 
perception and form in autobiog- 
raphical writing would have been wel- 
come; as would an examination of 
autobiography in relation to other 
Uterare manifestations of the subjec- 
tive impulse Ip the nineteenth' and 
twentieth, centuries. 

Cockshut does not recognize that it 
: “.^ i ° le ) to j ra c e in the period with 
which he is dealing radical shifts in 
conceptions of selfhood and . personal 


Before 
his time 


Criticism and Social Change 
by Frank Lenlrlcchia 
University of Chicago Press, £12 75 
ISBN 0226471993 

Until quite recently the struggle of 
Marxist criticism" against a self- 
regarding, socially elitist, and histori- 
cally pessimistic traditonal critical 
practice generally took the form of 
using the enemy’s weapons against 
itself, thus imposing new “readmes" 
upon the canonic texts. It also sug- 
gested a new role for the literary critic 
as a social activist whose efforts should 
be directed towards transcending the 
class and ideological shackles of his or 
her work. This meant seeking out a 
new audience, and addressing ils (pro- 
letarian) concerns in a language com- 


prehensive and appropriate. It was not 
enough to say rude things about 
Thornton Wilder or Ernest Heming- 
way. A Marxist critic should actively 


engage with working-class writing, 
popular taste, the “sub-literary.” 
These dual roles seem to have been 
lost, irrecoverably, within current 
Marxist criticism. In this book Frank 
Lentricchla devotes himself strictly 


and in a language of forbidding opac- 
ity, to the forlorn task of opposing the 
socially conservative implications of 


current critical theories. His face is 
resolutely turned towards A ft ton io 
Gramsci, Michel Foucault, Jacques 
Derrida and Paul de Man, and prop- 
oses, with the aid of Kenneth Burke, a 
way of “reading" literary texts, which 
would in effect be a continuation of the 
class struggle by other means. There is 
no point, so one may read between the 
lines of this book, in talking about 
seizing the means of production, of 
storming the Winter Palace of Amer- 
ican capitalism; the critics’ task lies in 
the struggle to seize the “means of 
representation” thereby loosening the 
enemy's hold upon the linguistic levers 
of hegemonic power. Prise those fin- 
gers off, impose new “readings” which 
restore the economic and political 
dimensions of representation, and in 
Lentricchla’s view the critic will have 
become a revolutionary intellectual. 

Burke, the focus of a Lentricchla’s 
book, is something of a puzzle for 
historians of critical thought. During 
the era of Now Criticism after the 
Second World Wnr, Burke was an 
outsider, diligently evolving on 
idiosyncratic and allusive “dramatis- 
tic" theory of literary action. He 
included all forms of purposive writing 


included nil forms of purposive writing 
within the “lilcraiy”, and was as happy 
analysing Mein Kampf as a poem by 
John Donne. He turns out, as brought 
forth in respectful homage by Lentnc- 
chla, to have been the precursor of 
much that is valuable in contemporary, 
critical theory. He is “uncannily up-to- 
date" in anticipating “a major Derri- 
dean point of view." Burke reached 
certain of Foucault’s observations as 
early as 1935. He was, in fact, a ■ 
structuralist a generation before the 
term came into common usage; and 
quite independently he read Karl Marx 
In a way which Gramsci was doing in an 
Italian prison. 

Lentricchla contrasts Burke with the 
late Paul de Man, whose work he sees 
as the most subtle and socially con- 
servative of all the modem exponents 
of literary theory. The discussion of de 
Man is no less demanding, and suffo- 
cating, than de Man’s own writings. • 
Lentricchla is concerned to show that 
Burke can be understood within the 


othb rawy.uiilyers.1 gjStaqi «f ;> . 


this kind, of. person af history : he re- 
counts many universal symptoms of- 
conversion experience. Invoking not ■ ! 
only Cardinal Newman but also other, !. 
lesser luminaries such as Ronald Knox • 
(1888-1957), Cockshut Is particularly ! 

. good at discriminating the nuances pi ■ 
thought ,-ond feeling apparent in one. ! 
sub-genre of spiritual, con version: the ! 
translation from Anglo to Roman 
,..paUiqKF|siq;; i ...r V , v> ... v . , 


standard in this work. It is a standard 
i wnjclj cannot measure the distance 
between,, say, Wordsworth’s celebra- 
tion In The Prelude: “to my conscious . 
sopl I novrean say - 1 ‘I recognize thy 
rod Pound's fixed awareness in . 
■ 'mgh Selyyyn Mauberley oi "A con- 
: sapusness. disjunct”. - 
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authority as an Interpretative sub- 
ject because, as the ultimate motor 
. principle of interpretation, the de- 
sire that moves all interpretation [* ut 


autobiography an “eijorinousspace” is. 
characteristically given oven to Child-' 
Jiood .that;, autobiography, is more . 
-selective Wpry bitigr^phy, and (jjat ft 


never , deals with the death- oL the 
author. * But beyond such pbjnts and . 
beyond the; categories of interprets-' 
■tiorj defined by the chapter- headings ' 


AidanDay 

jj. ; 

■ .l^Swlkia, ■ 


history that in itself is an arena, 
of confusion and- unfreedomj a 
narrative process whose futile object 
: is the recovery of freedom for social 
•' life. \ . « 

But having translated Burke into the ■ 
terminology of our own literary theor- 
ists. the result is still a fairly modest 
and mandarin alternative to the likes 
of Paul de Man.. . . 

Eric Homberger 

\ : Erlc Hamberger fs lecturer in Jhe 

department- of English and American 
Studies MlheiJotvstsit)wf?W l Anglv- " 
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Matter 
in motion 

Clerical Mechanics 
bfB.P. Cowan 

Rcutledge & Kegan Paul, £3.95 
ISBN 07 102 0280 6 
Qisdcal Mechanics: 
a course of lectures 
by A. K. Raychaudhurl 
Oxford University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 019 561 3430 

A physicist must Icam both particular 
experimental facts about the natural 
world as well as those few general 
relationships between the myriad facts 
which we call the “laws of physics". 
The three areas of “law" that summa- 
rize our most fundamental under- 
standing may be roughly classified as 
classical mechanics, quantum mecha- 
nics and field theory (of which lost 
electromagnetism is the most familiar 
example). The detailed explication of 


there tablets of “law” takes place at 
many levels of understanding, so that 
although both these books are succinct 
lecture note discussions of classical 
mechanics, one is intended as the first 
university course in the subject, 
whereas the other is for advanced 
students who already have a working 
knowledge of what is called Newtonian 
mechanics. 

Newton’s derisive linking of the 
Ideas of force and rate of cnangc of 
momentum has enabled physicists to 
describe matter in motion on scales 
greater than the atom and in weak 
gravitational fields and at low veloci- 
ties. The historical success of Newto- 
nian mechanics is seen alike in the 
celestial mechanics that supplanted the 
old Ptolemaic system of calculating 
planetary orbits and which allows the 
high precision launching of enrth satel- 
lites, and also in the engineering of 
ui^e-scalc structures like ships, 
bridges and aircraft, Newtonian con- 
cepts require modification to incorpo- 
rate the insights of special and general 
relativity; and they fail decisively in the 
atomic realm, where they arc seen to 
jwonly a limiting case of the quantum 

To physicists classical mechanics is 
about force and momentum, but to n 
mathematician it is about systems of 
duterenijal equations. Since Newton’s 
oms this aspect tins mnde classical 
mechanics as much part of mnthuma- 
ho as of physics. T lie same physical 
content has indeed been repeatedly 
e *P r os«d in increasingly nbstract and 
j**WuI mathematical guise associ- 
^ with mathematicians such as Lag- 
raege, Hamilton, Jacobi, Poincarfi and 
knot own time Kolmogorov, Arnold 
Moser. In the eighteenth and 
“Weleenlh centuries the practical suc- 
«a of classical mechanics served to 
°°ister naive arguments against free 
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will and for mechanistic determinisnr 
and it is an irony that the most recent 
developments of classical mechanics 
completely undercut this aspect of the 
old determimst controversy. 

With such a rich history and content 
classical mechanics cannot be encapsu- 
lated in any one book. As the two texts 
here discussed arc designed for the 
physicist rather than the mathemati- 
cian, they each use a familiar physi- 
cist s language of simple differential 
equations and explicit coordinate- 
based calculation, and they each illus- 
trate well how to do many basic 
standard problems in mechanics. 
However, in the more abstract parts of 
the subject, such as Hamiltonian 
mechanics, they give little or no idea of 
developments since or including Poin- 
car6s work at the beginning of this 
century. 

Cowan's book could be used for a 
one-term course for first-year stu- 
dents, if the lecturer supplements the 
explanation at key points (for exam- 
ple, fields of force) and provides 
additional simple exercises to illumin- 
ate topics like rotation of rigid bodies. 
Certain statements and equations are 
undearly expressed and there arc 
misleading and exasperating one-line 
asides on the history of mechanics. 

Most of the book is about vector 
Newtonian mechanics, but there is a 


unfortunate and incorrect equations in 
the explanation of the link between 
classical and quantum mechanics. 

Raychaudlmri’s more advanced text 
could serve well for a course beginning 
at the Lagrangian formulation. 
However, although there is a good 
discussion of Lagrangian and Hamilto- 
nian mechanics and the introduction to 
topics like canonical transformations, 
the Hamilton-Jacobi method and the 
adiabatic theorem is dear and work- 
manlike, the brief account of Noeth- 
er’s theorem and its link with conserva- 
tion laws is not so clear. And the 
concluding third of the book covers too 
much ground (special relativity, Euler 
angles and top motion, continuum 
mechanics of elastic bodies and fluids) 
with insufficient discussion. There are 
numerous misprints. 

Despite these minor criticisms, 
however, each book can be com- 
mended as a useful addition to the 
range of texts available on this essen- 
tial and subtle part of physics. 

R. B. Jones 

R. B. Jones Is lecturer in physics at 
Queen Mary College, London. 

A paperback edition of Francis Haizen 
and A. D. Martin Quarks and Lep- 
tons: an Introductory course in modem 
particle physics has been published by 
Wiley at £12.50. The hardback was 
reviewed in The THES , June 1, 1984. 

A selection of assays by and about 
Abdus Salam has been edited by Z. 
Hassan and C. H. Lai and published as 
Ideals and Realities by World Scientific 
(Wiley) at £13.70. 


good description of reflection nebulae 
and of the role of small dust particles in 
absorbing the scattering light and 
changing the apparent colours of ob- 
jects. 

The book’s title, however, is some- 
what deceptive, as It is about much 
more than this. In particular, the book 
contains an account of the process of 
colour photography and of the way in' 
which astronomers can process their 
photographs so as to overcome ■ the 
uneven spectral response of their 
photograpnic plates and produce 
photographs whose colours are true to 
the object. In addition,, there is a 
discussion of the manner in which the 


iWM^zvst 

elemeht nebu- 


pyo*fe ; •: 


the physical structure of extended 

aavasaaagtt. 

produced in different conditions of 
temperature and density. 

• There is also a discussion of the 
techniques needed to bring out faint 
details” which would ; not norcaaBy .be 

, telescopes rod; pro- . 


Sensitive 

robots 

The Robotics Revolution: the complete 
guide for managers and engineers 
by Peter B. Scott 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBN 0631 131620 

Both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of robotics are evolving ai such 
apace that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find experts with a thorough 
understanding of the overall systems 
that arc being introduced in industry. 
A study of Scott's book will not 
produce a robotics expert, but it will 
provide the reader with a broad picture 
of current international research, de- 
velopment and industrial applications. 

Anyone wishing to design and build 
a robot of any size or form, will find 
little practical guidance in this volume 
and would probably make quicker 
progress by consulting the popular 
robotics and microcomputer maga- 
zines. There are no robot designs, and 
even widely used components such as, 
harmonic drives, differential gears, 
ballscrews, angle encoders and motors 
arc only briefly mentioned, without 
any indication of how they are assem- 
bled in an industrial robot and control- 
led to produce coordinated movement 
by a computer that may also be 
processing information from sensors 
such as television cameras and mic- 
rophones. 

Classifications of robots by external 


appearance, their applications and so- 
cial implications are considered in 
much greater detail than their internal 
structure and joint function, although 
two chapters on robot mechanics pro- 
vide a useful introduction to these 
laiter. Robot manufacturers arc parti- 
cularly secretive about (he internal 
workings of their products, and rarely, 
if ever, take the covers off in public. 
Nevertheless, certain standard compo- 
nents and control techniques have 
hccome established: new components 
tend to be added to, rather rlian 
supersede, these, as evolution progres- 
ses from first-generation to second- 
generation robots. Scott defines the 
latter as robots that “significantly in- 
corporate feedback from external (as 
opposed to internal) state sensors”'. 

Many examples of robots incorpor- 
ating vision and tactile sensors are 
described in association with examples 
of their wide-ranging applications, in- 
cluding arc welding and culling, dc- 
boning of bacon, and machine ond 
electronic parts assembly. Indeed, 
there is a bewildering and rapidly 
increasing choice for the prospective 
robot purchaser. Industrial managers 
will find useful advice on how to assess 
the advantages, disadvantages and 
economics or introducing robots for 
suitable applications. 

Robots from each manufacturer 
tend to be restricted to their own 
software, selectable by key-pad, 
touch-screen, light pen or graphic 
tablet from a “menu* on a television 
monitor screen. There seems little 
immediate hope of any standardiza- 
tion in the present robot manufactur- 
er’s hardware and software systems, 
although one common factor is the 


range of five to seven degrees of 
freedom.. In most coses, each aegrcc of 
freedom is easily seen to be driven by a 
separate motor and gear unit. An 
interest ina exception is the seven- 
degree s-oT-frccdom Spine robot for 
ear body painting. This resembles an 
elephant's trunk with a spray-gun at 
the end and hns no visible means of 
actuation. Scott classifies this robot 
under "present research”, nicely illus- 
trating the pace of evolution in robo- 
tics: it will he inp reduction and in use 
on the factory floor by the time you 
read, this review. . 

Highly sophisticated third-genera- 
tion robotic systems with multiple 
wide-range, high-resolution sensors 
will require the so called “fifth-genera- 
tion computers”, incorporating artifi- 
cial intelligence and fast parallel 
architectures to guide them quickly to 
new object locations without detailed 
instructions. Nuclear reactor inspec- 
tion, maintenance and repair, the 
mining of raw materials (whether 
under the sea or on the moon) and 
unmanned robot factories are cited as 
possible future applications of intelli- 
gent robots. 

The Robotics Revolution is compul- 
sory rending for anyone seriously in- 
terested in present nr future develop- 
ments in robotizalion and how they 
may affect our everyday lives. A 
comprehensive glossary of jargon and 
acronyms and an equally useful index 
should help more general readers. 

W.K. Taylor 

W. K. Taylor is reader in robotics at 
University College London. 



The Seven Sisters, Sussex, photogra 
(Pavilion: Michael Joseph, £12.95). 
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readers who are interested both in 
colour photography and astronomy. 
Although it does not present a cohe- 
rent account of present astronomical 
knowledge, much astronomy can be 
learnt from it. 

The Sun is the only star near enough 
for the detailed structure of it£ surface' 
to be studied. If it were far from us, It 
would appear as a point of light whose 
properties would be almost constant 
with time'. This average uniformity 
hides a surface which is in constant 
seething activity; and we must expect 
this to be typical of other stars. There 
are sunspots which are darker and 
cooler than their surroundings, sudden 
violent events called solar flares, and 
eruptions of material above the surface 
known as prominences. Above the 
visible surface is the hot corona t' 
normally seen, only during eclipses 
and beyond that the Sun loses material 
to' space in the solar wind. Even if 
sunspots, flares and prominences are 
absent, the whole visible surface Is 
covered with a pattern of convective 
motions called the solar granulation. 
Although the existence of all these 
properties other than the solar wind 
has been knownjbr a long time, our , 

by^Cj^e of te!csrope8 ^abpve the 
Farth's atmosphere In balldons and 
spacecraft- Most of this activity at the . 
solar' surface is controlled . or influ- 
enced by the solar magnetic field: 

The late Ronald Gfqyanelll, whose 
i qlm jri thls -book 1 Is to describe -these 1 


properties of the Sun in terms which 
can be understood by non-specialists 
and non-sdentists, has succeeded in 
writing a very Interesting account Itius- 
• iratea with many extremely good 
photographs of the different aspects of 
the solar surface. However, although it 
should provide a valuable source of 
information for scientists who vtish to 
learn about the Sun, the book Is 
unlikely to be so, valuable to laymen 


reading a physics textbook. My im- 
pression is that at least a knowledge of 
A-tevel physics would be desirable if 
readers are to obtain the maximum 
benefit. 

The book is very clearly written: 
Rjgutti is ' particularly strode on his., 
discussion of the relationship dc tween 
models, theories and observations. •' 
However, his style Is highly individual: • 
the first- time i read the book ] was • 
irritated' by the way In which he ■ 
introduces asides on topics which arc 


the properties of the solar magnetic 
fieief ana of the interaction of magnetic 
fields with conducting fluids. Although 


this is described In words rather than 
using mathematics, it is a topic which Is 
not dealt .with even in many under- 
graduate physics courses. 

. A Hundred Billion Stars is a very 
good English translation by Mirella • 
Giacconi of a book which’ appeared in 
Italian six years, ago. Intended for 
non-sdentists. the book Is about our 
galaxy, which does indeed contain 
something like a hundred billion stars. 

The first chapter Is bn the Sun and 
the solar system. However, most of the 
book is about the observed properties 
of stars'and sjellar evolution; and there 
is riot much discussion of the overall 
stnictureiof the galaxy. Although the 
book b described as one. frir general 1 
readers, it does contain some mathe- 
matical equations; and when difficult 
concepts are introduced, readers are . 
fold that they can learn about theta by i: * 


space research and his classification of ■ 
religion with astrology and other sup- 
erstitions, which wul eventually ' be 
swept away when knowledge conquers 
fear. Each time 1 hive re-read it, 
however, 2 liave found these asides less: 
obtrusive; and ! now consider that he is ' 
probably right in thinking that his style 
will help general readers. 

The book is illustrated by .photo- . 
graphs, mainly' in black and whiter 
after seeing the colour plates In the .. 
other two books, it Is interesting to be 
reminded just how much detail can be 
seen in good black-and-white photo- • 
graphs. . 


R. J. Tafrler .i; . .. 

R. J. Ttyler Is Director of the Astro- 
nomy. Centre at the University of. ■ 
■Sussejf.‘ - •’* .'*• ; • : Y L * 
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A minor 

local 

difficulty 

Order Out of Chaos: man’s new 
dialogue with nature 
by Ilya Prigogine and Isabelle Slengers 
William Heinemann, £9.95 
ISDN 0434 60395 3 

Two great paradoxes seem to threaten 
the peace of mind of physicists. It is 
those paradoxes which are faced in this 
book. 

First, the well-established laws of 
Newton (which represent classical 
mechanics) enable us to rake a particle 
of matter which moves forwards and 
backwards between reflecting walls 
and to calculate where it will be, and at 
what time, in the future. They also 
enable us to determine where it was at 
gfven times In the post. It Is this kind of 
calculation which enables astronomers 
to forecast the occurrence of eclipses 
with uncanny accuracy. It is this type of 
calculation also which enables them to 
say something about the constellation 
of stars and planets in biblical limes. 
An exciting and orderly picture may 
thus be projected, based on the laws of 
mechanics and a precise knowledge of 
the positions and velocities of the 
bodies involved at the present time. 

As we extrapolate further into the 
future or into the past the predictions 
lose in accuracy. But this is bound id 
happen; after all it is the same with 
weather forecasts. So, is this question 
of accuracy of initial data a minor 
technical question to be dismissed for 
the purposes of idealization? Laplace 
Imagined a demon who would make all 
the necessary calculations. But we are 
here in danger of falling deeply into 
error. Wc now know of many systems 
subject to the laws of Newton which 
execute motions that cannot always be 
calculated with certainty - however 
small the error In the specification of 
the initial state. This error, far from 
heing a technical point* becomes an 
essential ingredient. Initially, deter* 
rmnism' may well hold in the sense that 
the motion has been accurately pre- 
dicted. However, this' accuragr dis- 
appears rapidly with lapse of time in 


the physics of fluctuating smallish 
things (Brownian motions). The 
second law holds sway in the macro- 


such systems, ns error feeds upon error 
to lead to error bars in excess of 100 per 
cent in the parameter 'predicted. Sys- 
tems exhibiting this characteristic are 
called "ehjiotic*. The first paradox 
then is that although such systems 
execute definite motions the theory 
docs not give such a motion, but has to 
appeal to probabilities. And all this 
within Newtonian ideas? Quantum, 
mechanlaaddslts extra dpseoEprob-'. 
ability which wc ha fe not even consi- 
dered. 

: Before, explaining how Ilya Prigo- 
gine (prpfessor of chemistry at Unlver- 
sljfi ubrc 'de Bruxelles) and Isabelle 


to error bars in excess of 100 per 
the parameter predicted. Sys- 


me note the better-known paradox of 
(t Reversibility. This arises because the 
basic laws of Newtonian meclianlcs 
and even of quantum mechanics and 
relativistic mechanics are unchanged 
1 by changing the time parameter t to its 
negative,;-!. This is not just a mathe- 
matical tifck. It means that if we 


scopic realm and among the fluctua- 
tions. it explains, or perhaps better, it 
summarizes the tendency to disorder 


among inanimate matter left to itself, 
[fit is notinnnimatcornot left to itself, 
this tendency is greatly modified. So 
scientists recognize that tiine-rcvcrsi- 
bility of (classical or quantum) mecha- 
nics, which rules the behaviour of little 
things, contrasts sharply with the lime- 
directed ness of the irreversible macro- 


scopic processes (of inanimate mat- 
ter left to itself) - like the cooling of tea 
or how it mixes slowly with milk. This 
culminates in the famous second law in 
the form: the entropy of a system left 
to itself increases. A decrease is not 
allowed. ("Entropy" is a thermodyna- 
mic quantity which measures disorder 
in some restricted technical sense.) 

We have here then an intrinsic 
directed ness in time which is not 
known in mechanics. Yet the systems 
described by thermodynamics arc just 
large mechanical systems. The ques- 
tion js how can time-symmetrical colli- 
sions, Following each other rapidly, 
and taking place in large numbers, 
ever give use to the time-directed 
entropy law of thermodynamics. This 
is the paradox of the direction of time, 
and it is part of the general question of 
how ro explain n science of macrosco- 
pic objects, such as thermodynamics, 
in terms of microscopic pictures. Ther- 
modynamics and mechanics, being 
both parts of physics, must after all be 
made compatible so that we can have a 
consistent theory. This is the “minor 
local difficulty" which has puzzled 
scientists for a century. 


Protein 

synthesis 

Proteins: structures and 
molecular properties 
by Thomas E. Creighton 
Freeman, £33.75 
ISBN 07167 1566 X 


Tho study of proteins covers nn area 
where chemistry, physics and biology 
come together, contributing to it in 
roughly equal proportions. Mast text- 
books on the subject have tended to 
emphasize one of. the major disci- 
plines, but here is a text which 
attempts to be comprehensive. Of 
course, the author has' his own view- 
point, which U physical chemistry, but 
this is probably the best place from 
which to cover the whole field in an' 


even-handed manner. . 

The text Is organized into ten chap- 
ters which parallel to a largc-cxtent the 
life of a protein molecule and its 
structural hierarchy: the chemical na-. ' 
lure of proteins: protein biosynthesis; 
evolution; physical forces; conforma- 
tional properties; the folded con- 


formation; proteins In solution; in- 
teraction with other molecules; cataly- - 
sis; and degradation. In addition to tne 


discussion of the salient information, 
there are descriptions of the most 
■ useful experimental techniques. The 
text Is in a narrative form, generally 
avoiding conflicting points of view, or 
current controversies. Though easy to 
read in this form, much aided by the- 
author's fluent style, there is a danger - 
that certain ideas, or facts may seem 


mat certain iqcas or tacts may seem 
mare established than they really are. 
The text is complemented by numer- . 
ous tables and diagrams, alt redrawn in 
' a uniform style. Another good feature „ 
is the collecting together of groups of 


The formulation of these two para- 
doxes here, is not to say that they arc 
formulated ns such by flic authors and 
then analysed or explained away. This 
is in no way a systematic bonk, but 
more a work of art in which many 
threads are interwoven. How then do 
Prigogine and Stcngcrs make mecha- 
nics and thermodynamics compatible 
(the second paradox)? It is convenient 
to explain this in four steps. 

First, instability of motion means 
that a small change in the way a system 
is "pushed" initially leads to complete- 
ly different motions. The balls on a 
billiard table exhibit it, a ball rolling in 
an empty groove docs not. Second, for 
systems with a sufficiently high degree 
of instability, probabilities father than 
deterministic trajectories have to be 
used to describe the motion. (Exactly 
how this is to be done is not made very 
clear.) This leads to the idea of 
“intrinsically" random motion, and 
results in increasing “disorder" - or 
larger entropy. (For (he purposes of 
exposition here I will go along with the 
authors in regarding entropy as reflect- 
ing disorder, although this view should 
be questioned.) In short, we arrive at 
the irreversibility of thermodynamics; 
but not necessarily! 

Third, certain initial conditions, 
which are order-increasing, remain. 
Imagine on orderly arrangement of 
bails on a billiard table which is 
destroyed by one ball. Now icvcTse all 
the motions, by Imagining a film being 
taken first ana then run It backwards. 
In this way, we can arrive, by incredi- 
ble cunning, at an orderly final 
arrangement. The initial data must be 
known very accurately in order to 
achieve this type of feat. (Infinite 




accuracy is unattainable.) These feats 
do not seem to happen in real life 
except in computer experiments (li- 
mited, however, by computational 
errors). So the second law becomes a 
selection principle declaring that only 
those initial conditions can oe permit- 
ted that lead to the correct result of two 
possible results - for example, that 
lead to thermodynamic equilibrium in 
the future rather than -in the past. 
Fourth, the normal or conventional 
point of view is that irreversibility 
emerges at a macroscopic level, as l 
have explained. Prigogine and Sten- 
gers advocate that irreversibility "is 
true at all levels or none" - an original 
proposition that will no doubt be much 
discussed. 

The same considerations help the 
authors to deal with the rather unex- 
pected introduction of probability into 
classical mechanics (a matter discussed 
extremely cogeatly by Max Bom In 
1955). However, they stop short of 
considering the crucial point that 
although specific motions are actually 
executed by these systems, only prob- 
abilities exist for their description. 
Here I have called this the first para- 
dox. Is the explanation that the specific 
motions lie at the limit of infinitely 
accurate starting conditions? If that is 
ruled out, what is the explanation? 

An interesting closed loop type of 
implication which arises naturally in 
the book is the following: an observer 
has a built-in arrow of time, he discov- 
ers randomness as he measures dyna- 


and so forth. An additional observa- 
tion might be inserted into this sequ- 
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Stag beetle. From Animal Forms, a design resource book collected and 
arranged by Nigel BUUngton and. Jphn Jeffery (Longman, £5.95). 


references 'every few pages. , 
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. InldaV explosion fleets (he expanding 
model as the belief one, Similarly, two 1 , 
v partides which attract each other may 
come together (with some accelera- ! 
, t(on) of they 1 ; may move away from 
. each other. (with soqie decelcratioh) - 

- ; it aU depends btiivhat. mot ion has been 

; gjvei| tq thqm Initially. Thus, particle, 
i ‘ c^llislahs'are.fdsd processes tor Which / 
mny be replaced by In terms bf. 
billiard balls, if tWo baits approach oh a . 
: straight Jipe. Bnd rebound at some 
angles, then another collision permit- 

, tea by the laws of mechanics is one 
where the balls approach at fhelr 
aqglcs and rebound so as how to move 
. 'apart oh the s^aine straight: line. 

•; When we cpme tp thermodynamics , . 

- .1 it Jsiq cntliqtiy differept'stpry. There Is 
. - thftphVs&ofWg things (planets, man, 

‘ . -b'DNA .molecule*)^ of, tittle dungs ; 
■!: (a tofns.q u ark ^ wa ter mol ecu les) and 


brief to be of nmch Value: forexample, " 
l. wonder if. the exposition of X-ray 
diffraction Is likely to give the required^ ' 
insight Into a somewhat difficult,', 
though' Important, Technique. Other, 1 ' 
i'secHoni may reveal signs 61 the au-: > 
thqr'i odd blipq -Spots: although these. 
do riot.'seehi to be at all numerous:’. , 
molecular evolution sqems tp be pne'ijf , 
them. The chapter bn evolution Isu.:-' 
. disappointing pq two counts. First,'* 
considering early evolution thc iqtrl- : ' 
suing ideas of Leslie Or gel and Francis . 
prick oh (he origins pf the proteirt-“ 
nucleic- acid •• relationship,' vyhjch is 
central to the ^hole topic; are not .* 
dismissed; instead we are told, some—.'. 


gene fusion in mosaic genes, which 
can. .. ■ ■ 

In avoiding some of the more con- 
troversial ana stimulating ideas in Its 
aim of producing a coherent view of 
established knowledge, the book pre- 
sents Its subject as something less than 
the exciting and lively area of science 
which it really is. The book 1$ also not 
Quite as up to date as it may seem from 
the reference list; which cpntaiitfwork 
published only last year but the results 
br which are not always incorporated 
in the text. This leads to the unsatisfac- 
tory situation that the "established'’ 
values for the dihedral- angles of the 
a-helix quoted’ in the text havfe : been, 
shown to be incorrect by the latest 
experimental work, which is refer- 

. »Yv..arl . • .r. 


- much space js devoted to point muta-T 
turns which cannot act as k mechanism; ; 
for the Ijree-sgajq 1 evolution. pf novel . 
prolein molecules, at the 'expense . of 


cheep without comment v : ^ v. 

. These 'criticisms are minor lit rela- : 
Itioh to Tam Creighton's achievements 
overall. His bbok’s particular quality is 
its - , comprehensive coverage of the 
topic. This; together witiitite excellent 
reference list, does: enable the reader to 
view the field as a!; whole. It will 
certainly become a standard text for 
the upoergratiiiate (a biochemistry, 
.biophysics anfi biology,* and also 'a 
most useful handbook tor the resear* ' 
cher," . • .-■■ £..s 

foy.;; V if? X 

■ CirO. F. Blake yj . V^y 


cnee - that new types of order 
sipativc structures'* are found as 
terns are driven strongly far away from 
equilibrium A tornado is an orderK 
object of this type. Thus, chaos 4 
order are deeply intertwined. 

If there is one dominant topic one 
search, one chief concern in p£ 
ginc s oeuvres, it is the desire to reillv 
understand the second law of thermo- 
dynamics and its significance in rela- 
tion to mechanics, biology, philoso- 
phy, and indeed cosmology and the 
rest of the universe. So five years after 
its publication in France as La Nouvel- 
le Alliance an (up-dated) English ver- 
sion has appeared. The wide sweep 
taking in physics, biology and this lime 
also some history of physics as well as 
some philosophy; the new suggestive 
phrases, apparently precise, but the 
exact meanings retreating as one looks 
more carefully; the allusion to non- 
.scientific writers, to poets - it is all 
here, making this a worthwhile and 
exciting book. 

However, although the book is elo- 
quent and stimulating, more and dear- 
er elementary explanations of the key 
steps in the scientific arguments might 
have helped. So might a determined 
division between the scientific part and 
the rest. As it is, the book seems poorly 
organized, with explanations which 
are often unconvincing, so that no 
clear single thrust emerges. But this 
makes it a book to live with, to puzzle 
over, and to re-read. 

P.T. Landsberg 

P.T. Landsberg is professor of 
mathematics at the University of South- 
ampton. 


lar direction, it is assumed that they are 
steering on a bearing. When they 
navigate, they must migrate through a 
series of steps, but it is not known 
whether navigation takes place. The 
importance of the chapter on .orienta- 
tion lies in the survey of various 
potential mechanisms, one of which 
has been shown to be inherited. There 
are good descriptions of Haller’s 
famous work on olfactory clues and on 
sun compass orientation. There Is also 
an interesting discussion on the possi- 
bility that fish use the electric fields 
induced as ocean currents or tides flow 
through the Earth's magnetic field. 
However, McKeown does not cite F. 
R. Harden Jones’s conclusion (Fish 
Migration, 1968) that in the sea fish 
tend to drift with tide or current 
because they have in general no exter- 
nal referent. 

The central thcrtic'is a jong chapter 
on the physiology of migration. OI 
particular interest is tne control 
mechanism by which osmoregulation 
is maintained among those fish which 

E ass from fresh water to salt water and 
ack again. In purely marine fish there 
is of course an active process by which 
ions are gained and water lost, whereas 
in fresh water the animal gains water 
across its membranes and loses ions* 
The details of the mechanisms in- 


Spanning 

grounds 

Fish jyflgration 

by Brikn A. McKeown 

Croom Helm', £19,95 . ' 

ISBN 091730499 3 , • - 

T>r McKeown is an endocrinologist 
who has worked on the Pacific salmon, 
particularly on its osmoregulation and 
fp®. controj of energy reserves. Hence 
this book » primarily concerned with , 

• the. physiology of migration. 

, An InrtoductQry chapter describes 
; the methods .used in this study, the 
range and speed of migration. The 
papier oa patterns pf migration pro- 
■ a SpOQ summary pfthe seasonal' 

dulnbutrons of Atlantp-Scpndiah her- 
; rafo North Sea heiring, Atlantic cod, 

Norih Spa plalcey the bluefin tuna in 
..me* Atlantic,., the albacore in both 
, Pacific and Atlantic, and the eels in the 
.1 sa metivo ocea n s, , Asa geperal descrip-.- 

^ s4^titls’Saptwte Vere gtwd.: 0 ^ 9 *; ' 
distinguishes between . 
;-ntVi&Hqq,- Qijehtatipn amj ptfotage/ 


tin, among outer normones. rauu. 
the information has been obtained 
from studies on smoltification (or tne 
transformation from parr to smolt) in 
the Pacific salmon. There is also 
considerable discussion on the endoc- 
rine facets of growth and reproduc- 
tion. The question remains, however, 
whether a migration is stimulated py 
the thyroid or whether the endocrine 
glands have to work because me .. 
animals starts to migrate. 

Some fish migrate for enormous 
distances, thousands or tens m i 
thotisands of kilometers. Harden 
Jones and his colleagues have showj 
that some fish in tidal waters proceed 
by selective tidal transport; they, swim 
with the stream on one tide and they su 
on the bottom of the other. Hence tney 
can proceed with the tide or cajrrentto 
a desired point where the m gratmn 
stops. The essential problem is to 
. the responses of fish to the tides ana . 
currents in the op en sea. 

P. H. Cushing 

D. H. Cushing was formerly, dmjy : 

director of the Fisheries Laboratories, 

Lowestoft. 

Asecood edition of J.'S. Nelson’s 
yo/ the World has been published py ,- 
-Wiley W £42.70. ' - ' ' ‘ '; 

. Apaperback, edition of P. 

■ Matrix and. Finite Element Displace, 
mens Analysis, of Structures , u - 

•fn The TMs on November ^ 1984*^ } 

';pvanaW«'ar£i7.50,.*^ ^ " 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS (P.041001/85) 

itaild have a dogma la Eoonamlca, a tiaUngidatad acadwda recotd and an 
Kta naaifdi Intamat In some aspects of Economics as * islatu to the Third Wortd, 
taxing Eooromlo Theory, Development Economics snd applied topkw eapeolaly with 
alums to dsvtopmanl Issues. Some experience In Third World codnttea (not necessarily 
UtMeNng) would be an advantage, the appointee will be requited to provide aoademlo 
Minty teaching snd research across the range of programs In Accounting and 
foranfca lor which the Department la rsipoftwbfa. The University wsktomea appBoatktna 
heipmom who would be on secondment from a permanent position. 
tfffcdoMctoseSI December 1M4. 

TUTOfVSENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS (P.12101 2/85) 

Appftanti should have experience In leaching mslhemallcs at tertiary level. Preference will 
titfnn totfptoerfts with postgraduate degree In MsthemaBes, although appUceHonawtHid 
beomldersdhoni others provided Ihay have extenalve teaching or other rsievantqiitVfloa- 
fens. Couaaa oflamd In the Department cover pure and apptad malhsmapcs, computer 
ahnee, cpataVona leeearch. numerical analysla and atstlstea. All stall may be requhwd to 
mWtute to malriculallon sndtor Oral year undergraduate courses. 

Ihipnonappolnled w«l be expected to Isech and oo^rdlnateooumea at matriculation or 
M year lent; however, an ability to nfltitxM to higher level etwees wtxJri be in 
tfMige. 

(KtaHomdoaeSI December 1M4. 

lEOTURER/SENIOR LECTURER (2 PoaKkMit) IN DEPARTMENT OP 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND 80C!0Ld0Y (P.01 1002/85 A P.011010^5) 

If* feet vacancy le lor en andvo-archaeologlel who vril be expected to teach In die Bxltttng 

■fdegndwda snd gradual* archaeology programmes, as well ea oontrSxrteto anthmpol- 
Vcourase concerned wHh M o lK SU n ethnography. Tha suooessM candidate *0 be 
■tytad lo begin duties by July 1965 or aa soon as possible thereafter. 

Ha second posMofl le lor a social anthropotogW, who w« be expected to leech current 
wietaeringi, including Introductory Anthropology end loetaloQy, and to develop new 
«nea In erehropoiogy relevant to students majoring in die department u well as to 
MMaol other aodaledeneet and ol education. 

tar both poeWone should have aPh.D. or aouhralem, and leaeerch wperianoata 
■Jtamta, AiratraKa or lha Pactfto. They abo should ba oriented towards under-graduata 
MWig and the uee ol (laid work In coureo offeringe end are expected kt pumue their 
"MAWwata. 

t*d appotatiuoms, uvea yean with poaebie renewal for bather period*. Thoeewtahlnglo 
■•RPieoondmentwflhlhelrourrenlunlvefeiieeandlnsttUitionaarBwelcqmf- 

Nfheniiaraaltourgedtoaandeopleao/lhelreppScaUonalolheDepartmentolAnthiopol- 

Chairman:- from wrhom further partlcularo of departmental ofieringa and 

^Nndona tor these 2 poaia doaal February 1986. 

JJWRT Professor K23£20, p.a, plus gratuity; Senior Ledurar K80A20, P-«- 1*» 

Tutor Qr.2 K1B.670, pA phi* gratuity. Lecturer Grade 2 K1 8.870. p.a. plus grttijy: 
“auwomda I Kt 8,820, PM. plus gratuity: Banter Tutor Or. 1 K16A20. p*. ptoa gratuity; 
K1 4,388, p* plua gnduhy. 

22® COHDITIONa: The successful app Heart w* be normally offered a °ontraet tor ■ 

^ VM appotetmant ending m M arte o( a aemeelar. The grahriiy to baaadon 24% of 

"■Vaimid ant la payable In Instalment or lump «um and la taxed at a let rata of 2% . in 
won lo he salaries quoted above, tfie main benefits fnotoda: MWrt ter appravad 

"* *^:f M-treeecoommod>aon;appolntmaniandrepalrlaltenalrtiMter appoirit aeand 

ttanncial entetance tewarte the tod of ttwreportlna peraoM e^ to and 
• weeks annual recroedon leave with home akfaree avatoble after aeon ie 
T™ ot cominuooB service; a salary continuation scheme to oover extended Mmm or 
ApptearM Who vri»h to arrenge Moardment trom theU home InsWrtiooa Ml be 
"'wwd- The teons and conditions ere under review. 

whteh w M be tnwted ea atrtctfr ooofldentUI end ahoukl teelirde e fu» 
^ ^ " teaa, a noent emal photograph and tha names rt ***** 1 ?!” * 


J^h^BoxtJO, WflVCT8tTYPOfiTOFrtC6,PepueftewOulne«,toreechNrnno 



; .SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, ABERDEEN 
University of Aberdeen In association with 
vTw North of Scotland College of Agriculture 

PROFESSOR OF n 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


1 are tor the above Chair. 

i £S5i an1e8 isSponalbtltUea (or tha AgrioutturaJ Economics 
School, and provkJw unique oppoftonrttes tof 
: to the fa/tning Iridustfy through 

well as on prices, marketing anti agrteuHUfat 
T^»lthewktef sphere. . - ‘ 

' ■Ml i' " 


THE PAPUA NEW OUINEA UNIVERBITY OF TECHNOLOQV 

Appltaationa v% invited for vecandee In tho totowtng Dopertmenta ol ihta UnWerelty. 

Deportment of Architecture and Building 
Lecturer in Architecture 

The successful eppitaam wfil be expected lo teach fine erta aa poets of atudto claaeee and 
cxxnparatlve study of buM no tradhlona. Tobe euccessfui the appltaent would need lo have 
(U1 appropriate degree, art teaching experience end a detailed knowledge of Maury of 
architecture. 

Deportment ol Forestry 
Lecturer 

Applicants should hove an honours degree In toraat engineering or In torweby wfih 
sppropreis industrial, teaching at tertiary level andtor research experience. A higher 
degree In toreetry engineering wotid be end advantage. 

Dudes wll Indude undergraduate teaching oE Foreet arevsying wfih emphasis on vpfca- 
tkma tor large scale forestry projects; technical drawing and graphtaN presentation of 
prefects; Kune aspects of toreet engtaesringVidudlngixoductMiyaiudlw and Incentive 
aohemaa In forestry. 

The appolntse wC be (rrvoived in (he supervision of students' projects In selected fields, 
parttipalton In field come end In short Mreeher end apedalW axntee Ire field offleere. 
involvement m course development, research end ooliboration wtth the kxiustry wffl also 
bo pert of Ure acdvldea ol the opptf ntss. 

Department of Language and Social Science 
Lecturer I/ll 

TtoOepartriwdcfisrs ESP ooine* fare! the protosabna! departments QlUteUnlverety: 
Accountancy, Busteen and Computer Studies. Archtteohira and BuUdng, Chemical Tech- 
nology, CMI CommunlcaSon, ElecMcel and Maohanlcal Engineering, FWieriee. Forestry, 
Bunra^ng and Land Studies- A number ol these courses am (ought jointly with the 
proteMtowl departments. 

A very amall component of lire DepertmanTa work la concerned wth the social affects of 
technology on a developing society. 

The purposes of language teaching In dda Untveri&y are lo sestet non-nedve speakers 
become efficient students ol technology In English, and in the later years, lo Improve Ore 
communicadon aldla they wll require as nawfy-quedlled prof earrion eta. Courses ore diem- 
tore very EBP-orierrtaied. 

Appfloarrtsahould have a higher dagreo In applied Bngulatioa and experience m teaching 
EOF at tertiary lave! 

A reaeardh Interartte one, or more, oHhetaUpMng would beHghhrratorarA: oommontaa- 
five language testing; psydallnguWIcs; teaming theory: the reeding attla applicable to 
technical Itorature. 

Department of Mathematloe 
Lecturer In Methemetlee 

AppUouite mutt ta appropriately quaHed and etauU haw b demonstrated laeotiing and 

research ebfitty. 

The Department of Maflamadoa pravktee Uw courses In matMmados and atattodoa for 
students readlra ter degrees In arehtiseture, accountanoy and bualnaas atadtea, ohemtesl 
tachnotegy, engineering, fisheries, toreetry and surveying. The Department also runs a 
postgraduate Diploma In Eng lose ring Mathematics wttieh oombta maWy of work te 
mathematical modioda, appded atedsdoa and numerical analyate. ttblharetare antidpaled 
diet lha Ippototae wfil hove an Intareafcln appltaaboni of mathemailca ondtor aWWIca, 


InWal contract period te for afiproxtaiatefy one yoor oommonr^ tete January or early 
February 1985. IlfepottSblalhal tha appotetmant could bo oxtandad beyond one year 
doporefag on toe stalling poSDIon In ihe Dopartmar*. 

Department of AppRed Phyelce 
Senior Teohnteel OMear 

Appl ot uit# «hoi*i haw amarierere In hsfaument malntananoe and baqualfled to: mate- 
limand repair etecUonio eqvipmem used tor weoWng and reowich; aaslaiwtth davaiop- 
menl ata wnsliuCdon of teect*ig aida, and 

wHh toborotory olaasas and reaaamh; aarial wfffi the Wining of laboratory and elaeironte 
technicians. 

Baton'. Lecturer Kt80» - K1 8,670 per annum; Banter Technical Offloar K16A0S - 
KI7.W5 par annum (Kt * 8ffl 0.9510) (toval ol appotolment wll depend upon qualifica- 
tion! and experience). 

- *•-* r 3 years. OCharbonefite Include a gratuity of 24% taxed ai 2%. 


esssssasaisap«« 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 
SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER (Grade III) at 
Colerain Ref: C147 

ApdlcaUcms are Invtod for the post of Senior AdmlnlrtreUve . OffiMf, , te be 




Sbl araduatos wtti experience o! UnSueretty 

h fXWWtltuHwtal end legal metier. 
eeH»Y wHI t» (We™** by a^ qireWcatlors and 

purtw detail* are. ewinable from theSiaMliflOfricer, Unhreralty _of 


than 14 Direember 188A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

DIVISION OF EDUCATION. 

App Beal lone are Invited from suitably qualified men and women tor lha fallowing two 
posts. 

1. Lectureship In Education 
(Information Technology) Ref. 1 82(A)/DI 

The person appointed wll be responsible lor developing tha DWstan'B no* In 
Information Technology at both the Initial and In-iervtao levels at teacher 
education. Candidates should have on Interest In developing the use of 
rrtcrapracetaora aerate the school cuirtoulum. Advanced study /research (n 
education and relevant secondary school leaching experience wll be on 
advantage. 

2. Lectureship in Education 
Ref. 182(ByDI 

The person appointed wfil hold a degree (n one otthe social ulonoea relevant te 
education ana wB have a elrong Merest In one of Ihe folowing areas: 

0 the education ol chldren wflh special needs 
BJ multi-oOluroi education 
fin the curriculum. 16-19 
lv) language In education. 

The parson appointed wll develop work at both Initial and in-aereioe levels ol 
teacher education and should lieve taaohlng/iraeearch experience. 

Initial eatery tor both poote will be in the range E7.626- El 2£35a year on Uwacataitatog 
to CM.925 a year. Expected age oi candid atqa up to about 35 yaarabtii okterdsndidalaa 
nol precluded. Partteulere for both poate from the Peraonnel Department 
(Academic 8tsN1ng), the Unlwalty, Bheffleld SI02TN to whom oppiioailone (live 
oop l ee), Including the names of three referee e should be eent by 
IB December ISM, [172201 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

Rhode* Vliitlng Followohlp for Womon 

Tha Rhodes Tiualeea and Somerville College Invite post-doctoral 
women graduates under ihe age of 35 who ere citizens of 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia, Singapore or Horn Kong lo 
apply for a Rhodes Visiting Fellowship, tenable at the College tor 
two years beginning In October 1 966 or January 1986, In order lo 
carry out research In a subject which can profitably be studied at 
Oxford. 

Particulars from the Principal’s Secretary, Somerville 
College, Oxford 0X2 BHD. 

Applications should reach Ihe Prlndal not later than 15 February^ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
DIYI8I0N. OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 
TWO LECTURESHIPS IN ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

AppOntiani are fnv&ad from men ind women tor lbs above pails. CaoAtotos ihouto 
bi appropriately Milted (*.& good Iwuxira gradiatoa to ratovant dtodpSnu — wtticb 
coin nclude maibwxBbci, computing and noologv amangu odien, as wal ae thtmore 
uusl eoonomtoa, buainus Itedto* anti acaounwia — » boliteia of Mjhw daire**; 
poaslbiy oeuplBd wfih protoadonal accouiting qaafiAcitinnl, and wflUnj lo make t rig- 
nfflqantaoaaaralDcantiibutign wfchlp an active, embtiihed graop. Then having interests 
h any of tha male trail a l Acnourtteg and rlnenctel Manigemari are tntaumud u 
JWj. Initial sataiy wV be wfifcki Lha ranga £7^J0 £li835 a year on e leito rtomg to 
tiWa. Expected igi of cendldataa iqi to about SS yean but order caadldain mi p«a- 


Pajtiralen trow die Pen in Ml Mfet (Aoedemle Staffiaql, tee Uehrenliy, Dwiflild 
mi mL IB whom uplteetteM (Ive esptea] toeetbar wM tee naren of tone tofiieie 
tosuld be sent by iTDeeeeiber 19M Qaete rel: BIUrtM. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 


Lecturer 

Application! ara Invited for b raw 
port of Lecturer In tha Department 
of Chemical Engineering. The per- 
son appointed will be expected to 
I adore to undergraduate students 
on both the three and four year 
courses and to postgraduataa. Tha 
successful candidate will join a 
group of staff carrying out research 
on tha rjtaolagy of suspensions of 
Tine panicles and the pioeasslng t>l 
non Newtonian flufda end previous 
exporlence should be such as to 
enable him/her rapidly to make a 
contribution to tha work of the 
(asm. Valuable links with Industrial 
firms haw* already boon astabflsfiad 
and the new member of staff will be 
expected to help In their future 
development. 

Tha appointment, which will com- 
mence Itom the soonest date that 
can be arranged, will be on tho scale 
£7,530 - 14,926 por annum plus 
USSJUSDP3 benefits. 

Informal enquiries and dtaeuesloni 
wlfl be waleomad by the Head of I 
the Depart mint, Professor J. F. ( 
Rfetiaidion, but further particulars 
end application forma (2 copies) 
must b & obtained from the Paraon- 
nof Office, University Collage of 
Swansea, Singleton Park, 
Swansea, SA2 BPP, to which affleo 
they should ba returned Monday, 
February 1, 1985. 

(17305] 


University of Wales 

TOWN 

PLANNING 

LECTURER 

(fixed term, 
three years) 

PLANNING 

THEORY 

. Salary j 

£7,B2O-£0.39O par annum | 

Roque ala (quoting Rof. 

C.6) for datalla end . 

acu,i po^ox s§ 

Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Closing date: 

-11 Jgnuaiy 1985 

■ (T7aM> 

The University of 
Sussex 

CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICS 

. Applications ere Invited for 
the poet of Pro roue or or 
Matherttetlce rrom let October 
"lBao,.The person appointed 

^ WllI hqvo rqeehrch In lot-outs 
thin One or . more or the 
tde encampiMnrt by th* 
term 'Applied Mui homo tics' 

. . Interpreted (n the broadest 
, eenaei and will be expected to 
.provtae academic leatlorahlp 
‘i especially In rousrnh and 
poat-sraduata activity. 

. ... TheoBlary wlU ba not Tom 
■ then 618,070 with Universi- 
ties Superannuation Scheme 
ban ants. 

.Further particular# end 
, ,» r llCBt|qn fornu (closing 
data Mat, January J8B5> from 
• Mra. 8. Cory- Wriflht, peraon- 
CJnl 


Mra. 8. Co 
not Office, 
ty of 


V TbeUidVeraiiyof 
Manchester 

. - LECTURER 
i INEDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 

Appllcotioae are Invited for 
the above post commencing 
/January lei, .1 PBS. or oa eoon 
ea poaaible- theraefter. from 
graduate# with current prre- 
i cent '"exp art anoe, In primary 
schools. The person appointed 
will be - concerned with Lhe 
.Tnitiar and fUrtlibr training of 
: .primary school' -teacher*, and 


: .primary school' -teechere, and 
WUt be. reapon Bible for rourtea 
. (none or the folio win q aspect* 
of the primary hchoot ourrlou- 
. |umi -environments] studies. 

.* science, hlatory or geography. 
Evidence qf successful clss- 
anqom taaeprch and- an In* 
.target Jn ruturer research Will 
_ l.ba^neoBsaAry;.. ^ • '••• . ; . 

'■ • "■ . 'rlterUculgrii intf'appl lea tceut 
" forms (Vatu rjrebie by paMirf* ' 
...tap IC.thWrom «ie HapiatrAr, 


t i.. a • » 

. » 4:- -■ 


UNIVERSITY Qf EAST ANGLIA 

Norwich 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY AND 
FINANCE 

Applications are Invited far the above 
post in the School of Computing Stud* 
les and Accountancy. Applications from 
all areas of accountancy and finance will 
be considered although an empathy 
with computers fa desirable. The 
appointment will commence as soon as 
passible alter i Jammy 19U5. The 
salary win be an appropriate point on 
the Senior Lscturer/Reader scale, 
£14,135 to £17.705 per annum plus 
U5S benelfie. 

E lutions (three copies) which 
ild Include a lull curriculum vitae, 
including exact data ol birth, together 
with the names and addresses of three 
persons to whom reference may be 
nude, should be lodged wfih the Estab- 
lishment Officer, university of East 
Anglia. Norwich Nf14 7TJ (telephone 
0003 58181 ext. 2126) rrom whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained, not 
later than 20 Oecemoar 1884 No forms 
of aapitatioo are issued 

II 73181 

University of 
Dundee 

Department of Physiology 
There Is a vacancy for a 

LECTURER 

INPHYSIOLOGY 

to loach medical, dental and 
■Mon re studenta and to pursue 
relevant research. Fields or 
particular (ntereat Include *x- 
erclso and whole- boil y energy 
exchenga, whole-body and 
nmarlu protein turnover In 
health and in disease, mem- 
brane transport in arythro- 
cytaa and In lung, out, end 
muscle preparations, 

iieuraphyatoloav of the muscle 
spindle, and electrophyslolo- 
oy or membraned and or prim- 
ary afferent neurones. 

The aucceasful candid ete 
will althar be medically quel- 
Irledar have post graduate re- 
search experience in physiolo- 
gy. He/ahe will be ofrered 
appointment far three years 
from an early date, on the 
scale £7.820 - £14,925 at a 
point dependent on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Further Particulars are 
available rrom The Personnel 
orricer. The University. Dun- 

appllcaMone 16 copies, con- 
taining full career details and 
the names of threo refereoa) 
should he lodged by 11 th 
January 1985. Please quote 

aBOTT 

University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Ragtatrar'a Office 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications' ere Invited 
from arsduatea or Ilia holders 
or equivalent q aerifications 
for a newly created post of 
Administrative Assistant in 
the naglstrar'a Office. -The 
. duties of the post will be 
mainly concerned with the- 
collection and Intarnretatlon 
of data an the teaching and 
research activities or the Uni- 
versity sort with the work of 
th* University's Research 
Committee. Frovlous adminis- 
trative experience will bp. an 
BdynntBga, es will e know- 
ladne or quantitative methodn 
“no the application of compu- 
ter* tp admlnlatratlve prob* 

. leme. 

Salary Will bo- at an 
appropriate point on the 
Administrative Grade 1A 
Male:. £6,600 - £12.180 par 
: annual, according to oho, 
qualifications and experience. . 

. Further particular* may bo 
obtained from the' Senior - 
Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
lishments), (F.P.), The Uni- 
. varsity, 6 Kensington Terraco, 
HP* Tyne NEf 
7RU, with. whom appucatlons 
. (8 copies >. together with the 
names aha addresses of three 
referees, should be lodged not 

I’fSSi tSflia? 1 *' 

: — — — -r- 1— ■ 

The Queen’s University 
Beifant . ' 

LECTURESHIP 

in business ■. * ; 

STUDIES 

- , ‘ Available from tho earliest'’ 

date os miybp arranged, tho 
duties of ibis lectureship rpax 
Include teaching at any level or, 
the undarsTtKluate. iind' ooet- 
.. graduate jjrciararrtma of the 
department, - the teaching :of . 
business economical forming a - 
■uUhnllM oroebrticn of tho . 
duties Involved. , Candidates 
should, preferably have qual- 
iflcatiditn .end resohrd.h ,'ln-. 
terBsts In buslheos economic* 
ond-'or busipeoa , admin lafrar 

£ 1 4 , ia^^WJth" 1 'cunt rl bu tory • 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

Applications aro called for 
from suitably qualiriail per- 
sons for the post of: 

LECTURER 
(RESEARCH) 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH UNIT 
(EX 842/85) 

Tim ERU Is to cunduct an 
on-nalng evaluation of the 
National Department or 
Education's Community 

School Agricultural Pilot Pro- 
ject. The Project la based In 
sixteen (16) schools In the 
A sera and Kaiaplt Inspecto- 
rates of the Eastern Highlands 
end Marofae Provinces. 

Regular evaluation reports 
to the Project participant*, 
co-ordlnator e and headquar- 
ters staff at the Curriculum 
Unit In Part Moresby will be 
required. 

Applicant* should possess 
a r ole v ant higher degree end 
also some background In tro- 

f ileal agriculture and currlcu- 
urn development. Preference 
will be given to applicants 
with successful prior experi- 
ence In education and In work- 
ing da a dovelopinn country. 
The researcher will live at one 
of tho schools in the Eastern 
Highlands. 

Applicants should be able 
lo canunence work In Febru- 
ary 1985. 

For Turther Information 
contact tho Director. Educa- 
tional Research Unit. Box 
820, University P.O., Walga- 
ni. National Capital District, 
PNG (Tel: 245472). 

Salary: Lecturer Grade 1 ■ 
K16.S20, p.a. plus 24% gra- 
tuity: Lecturer Grade 2 - 

Kl 8.670, p.a. plus 24% gra- 
tuity; Senior Lecturer 
K20.330, p.a. plus 24% gra- 
tuity. 

Other Conditions: Tho suc- 
cessful applicant will normally 
be offered a contract Tar a 
thrao year appointment en- 
ding at the end of a aemester. 
The gratuity entitlement is 
based on 24% ol salary 
earned and la payable In In- 
st u I men Is or lump sum and Is 
taxed ol a flat rote of 2% . In 
addition to the eateries quoted 
above, the main benefits In- 
clude: support for approved 
research; rant- free accom- 
modation; appointment end 
repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependants: 
financial assistance towards 
the coat of transporting per- 
sonal effects to end rrom 
PNO: 6 weeks annual re- 
creational leave with home 
airfares available after each 
IB months of continuous ser- 
vice; generous education sub- 
sidies for children attending 
schools In PNG or overseas; g 
salary continuation scheme to 
cover extended Illness or die* 
ability. Applicants who wish 
to arrange secondment front 
th*Ir home Institutions wilLbe 
welcomed. The terms and eOn* 
dltlana are under review. 

Applications, which will b« 
treated as strictly confidential 
and should Include a full curri- 


culum vitae, a recent email 
photooraph and tha nomas and 
addressee of 8 referees, 


p tributary 
ider- - USB, 
scale Us* 


£ 1 4 ,928 Mlh contributory 

E lision: rights under USB, 
rial placing on scale de- 
pending, on age, experience 
, t . and. qiiallflQatlona. 

ye tatty of Belfast BT7. INN. 

. ■ Northern Jralendi Clpalufl, 


should bo Torwardad to the 
Deputy Registrar's tsfflng, 
Univeralty or Papua New 
Guinea. Box 320, Univeralty 
Post Office. Papua Naw 
aulnea, to reach him by IS 
December 1984 or en aobn as 
possible thereafter. Candl- 
d**®* resident in the UK 
ihauMitndm additional copy 
Ip _ «"• Senrntury General, 

^“^“ihli varai ties C (^ppS)' 

wVWiJ! Con ^y 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

_ . Applications era ■ invited . 
from graduates qualified in 
Social Anthropology for an 
Assists rlt lectureship within' 
tho Department of Amhropol- 
dgy. The appointment will ba . 

Of throe years 

Salary according to qual- 

lf i?5y on fu °, n ^, experience 
within the following scnlet 
NZ$16,123 - $18,782 par 

annum, plus a- cost-of-living 
allowance of NZS41 7 per 
annum, 

■ further " particulars are 
available rrom -the Secretary- 
. Oenaral. Aesodatlon of Com* . 

d„^,risS:: 

London VVClH OPF, whom. 1 
th* Registrar of the Umvarat* ■ 

■ tv. P.O. Box 06, Dude din, 
Ne>y Zealeqd, . .... 

• Applications close .'on 15 

• January; 1 flag. <5848 1 > HI. 

r - • .' — — 

Herioi-WatttTnlyelrglty- ^ 

• “ Edinburgh 

MECHANICAL > 
ENGINEERING J . 

■ twb Xp a§i!f& n ? 

, „,The successful cm adidata;' 
.,* will; :be. expected to contribute , 
to tha teaching activities of the 


University of 
The West Indies 
Mona, Jamaica 

Applications aro Invited Tor 
tha folia wlnfl posts: 

PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

The appointment to be 
made le In tna field af Electro- 
nics. The successful applicant 
will be expected to orflanlsa 
end teach undergraduate end 

f iraduete courses, and to leed 
n the further development of 
research In the area of Elec- 
tronics. Ha/ahe will also be 
expected to establish contact 
with organisations outside tho 
University In order to develop 
toachlng programmes attuned 
to the needs of Industry and to 
playa rote In the development 
of local electrical Industries. 
If appointment Is made at tha 
professorial level In the field 
of Electronics, the emolu- 
ments will be supplemented 
by grnnUs) of at least 
J890.000 over a three year 
period in the first Instance. 
Duties to ba assumed as soon 
as possible. 

LECTURER 
INTEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS, 
FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 

The successful applicant 
Will be required to taach 
undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate students in the Certificate 
and Diploma programmes In 
Education and for the a. Ed., 
M.A. (Ed.) and M.Ed. de- 
grees. Ability to teach Re- 
search Methods and/or an area 
in the Foundations of Educa- 
tion would be an assat. Appli- 
cants should have postgradu- 
ate qualificat Ians In Education 
with specialization In the 
Toachlng Of Mathematics and 
related arena. Duties to be 
assumed as soon as posh I bio. 

Salary Scales: Professor In 
range 1838.340 - 47.194: 
Senior Lecturer JS29,932 X 
825 - 33,657 X 924 - 36.429 
(B) X 924 - 37.353 X S07 - 
SB ,340: Lecturer J823.6B8 X 
768 • 28,296 (B) X 823 - 
33,946. 

Up to five full passages 
(economy class I plus baggage 
allowance up to US$900 on 
appointment and normal ter- 
mination, Spaclal allowance 
up to U8S50Q for shipment of 
Bcndomlc books and teaching/ 
research equipment on 
appointment. Unfurnished 
accommodation at 10% of 
pensionable salary. Pension 
provision, Subsidised Health 
Service. Annuel Study and 
Travel Grant Tor self, spouse 
and three ahlldran. Annual 
Book Grant. Transportation 
allowance to parsons who 
own and operate a motor 
vehicle. 

Detailed applications 
(three coplna) giving Tull par- 
ticulars of quail rications and 
experience, date pf birth, 
marital stadia, and tho nnmaa 
and addresses or three re- 
ferees should be sent oa soon 
as passible to the Registrar , 
University or tha West Indies. 
Mona, Kingston 7. Jamaica, 
W.I. Applicant* in the U.K. 
should also send one copy to 
tlie Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apptx.), 36 Oor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OFF. Furthar datalla obtain- 
- from either source. 
.133470) HI 

8t John's College and 
Pembroke College 
Oxford 

FELLOWSHIP 
AT ST. JOHN'S 
■ COLLEGE AND 
LECTURESHIP 
AT PEMBROKE 
COLLEGE 

in association with 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
. - (C.U.F.) 

IN MATHEMATICS 

8t. John's College prappeea 
tp elect an Official Fallow and 
Tutor la Pure . Mathematics, 
With erfect from the let Octo- 
ber 1985, In association with a 
Lactureahlp In Pure Mathema- 
tic! at Pembroke College, The 
appointment la tenable, in con- 
Juncdon with a Univeralty 
Lectureship (C.U.F.I. 

Further details should ba 




Oxford 
cdmplo 

Uh (three copies) should, be 

tne loth January 
: » a P" r « t o application 

is required. 
(83440) HI 


v University of ' 

' Nottingham 

Dep art (hept of mduatrial Eco- , 
■ nomics, Accountancy. and In- : 

lUlfPCS 

LECTURER 
IN MANAGERIAL ( . 
ECONOMICS : , 


• wi.i»VS;S;a,o cmuKsi 

’ H#r!ot.W4U Univeralty; • j : : Sfityxn- 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Education 

LECTURER 

(TECHNOLOGY 

EDUCATION) 

Applications are invited for 
tha above post allocated under 
the UGCa New Blood Scheme 
available Immediately. The 
person appointed will be re- 
quired to pureue teaching and 
research activities intended to 
Improve the quality of taah- 
nology education In the 
schools and, in particular, to 
contribute to tha initial and 
InaervICB education (including 
Diplomas and Higher degrees) 
or graduate teuchar* of tech- 
nology. Familiarity with the 
work or schools Is essential 
and the successful applicant Is 
likely to have experience and 
qualifications in such, fields ss 
engineering. design/cantrol 
technology, electronics and 
Information technology or a 
branch ol applied science. 

The aoe limit for these 
posts Is normally 35. 

Salary on the academic 
scale for Lecturers (£7.520 - 
£14,925) according to age. 
qualifications and exparlance. 

rnrarmal enquiries may be 
made to Professor Layton 
(Tel: 0532 431731, Ext. 

6141 1. 

Application Torms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Tho University. Leads L82 
9JT, quoting reference no. 
28/69. Cloning date far ap- 
pJlcfUons 4 January 1983. 
(5345 1) HI 

The University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP 
IN DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 

Reference No. 46/03 

Tho appointee will teach 
principally Australian Litera- 
ture but will also have the 
opportunity to work In En- 
glish Literature. The Austra- 
uan Literature section of the 
Department orrers n range or 
courses for 2nd year ta post- 
graduate level. In the 10 th 
century and 20tti rontury fic- 
tion. poetry, drama nnd non- 
fictions! prose: and has cor- 
responding roHaarch interests. 
Tho Engl Ian Literature suction 
ofrers courses from the I6tli 
ta the twentieth century. A 
Ph.D. and experience In 
teaching Australian Literature 
are requlrod. 

, Sutery range: SA24.B40 - 
$32,634 p.a. 

Appointments to lec- 
tureships are capable of lead- 
ing to tenura but are usually 
probationary lor three yenrs. 
Tho University reserves the 
right not to proceed with nny 
appointment for financial or 
other reasons. 

Applications, quotino re- 
ference no. , Inrludlnn vurrlcu- 
'•"h v toe. list of publications 
and the names or threo re- 

SKP.S 8 yd nny 1 N aw" 2 006 i 
Australia, by 17 Dacember 
1984. Further general in- 
formation also avutlnhlo from 
Aaaociatlon of Coinmun- 
wpalth UnlvaraltlcB (Anuta. >. 

3fcsaff.,s«s- “T 

University of 
Hong Kong 

CHAIR OF 
ENGUSH 
LANGUAGE 

Applications are Invited for 
the vacant Chair or English 
Language in the Department 
of English Studies ana Compa- 
rative Literature, which Is 
tenable from September 1985. 


Tire Department is currently 
headed by Professor John Pre- 
ston. holder of the Chair of 


...The successful candidate 
will hevo strong academic 
qualification* in the field of 
English Langusge/LIngulsUcs. 

Annual salary (auparannu 
will be within the pro 
fesaoiial range and not lass 


than JK$32fl,560 (£32,860 
approx.) (Sterling equivalent 
ee at November 16, 1884). 


At current rates, salaries 
lax will not exceed 17% of 
gross income. . Housing at a 
rental of 7 v$% or salary, 
children'* education allo- 
vvancee, leave and medical 
' benefits are provided. 

.further particulars and 
pplicaUon forms may be 
abltlnsd from the .fiecratsry 
Genera] i Aaaociatlon of Cora- 
. monwealth Universities 

(Apple) , 36 Gordon Square . 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
' £tl a Appointments Unit 

Secretary's Office, U~* 

of Rang Kong, Hong Kong, 
M8g ! 31 J ehher y 

University College 
Cardiff 

• Education Department 

RESEARCH 
, A88ISTANT 

j AppUcatloh*'sre Invited for 

LJh* shove tx>-t which la a IS 


.months Project on tho effee- 
tiveness of locational Integra- 


• nt.JtZhB' '*S*M®'.pe p annual. 

Commence ee aapn as 

J. ,** • 

** copiee), 

_ r -^!5S.rsf % , tSs«4 

- J - vwStHn-K" roryvarded ;to the 
™*?S* I !nmgnt . Offwvr-.r^ Un I- 

from v^iani 
84, jftWi i2B 



... • "V .W-. » , 

■ ; j V. *. J* . j: 


Universities of 
London and Paris 
The British Institute 
In Paris 

„ Applicetlons are Invitee for 

LECTURERSHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

Candidates should be 

Ilea, nnd have okperlancn in 
touching English to French 
students at the tertiary lev£|. 

H^WSS/WSf 1 b « > nfSmad 

ecadomlc Interests and ex peri - 

*». training teacher, of 
Engl Ian oa a foreign languBga. 

, .and b) at least one or the 
following areas: Raeeenh 

Into the processes or lenouaa. 
learn !ng; High-level French- 
English translation; Distance 
teaming; Autonomous lesra- 
Ing, including C.A.L.L.; En- 
glish in Bus. Management. 

Further particulars and 
application forms r raRI 
Admlnsec. Instltut Brltsnnl* 
qua da Paris, II rue da Con- 
stantine, 75007 Paris. Ap- 
plications must be In by De> 
camber 31st. Appointment 
will be made on the Uac 
(non-cllnical) lecturers’ 

scales. (53472) HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department or French Studlel 

TEMPORARY 
(0 MONTH) 
LECTURESHIP 
IN FRENCH 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited tor 
a nine- month lectureship, ten- 
able from let October 1985 to 
30th Juna 16S6, In the De- 
partment or Franoh Studies. 
Preference may be given to 
condldatea who have a pot- 
graduate degree and/or re- 
search and teaching Intertill 
In the French Renaissance. An 
ability ta teach the con l a m- 
porory French language at 
undergraduate level is man- 
ual. 

The appolnment will be 
made within the rirst three 
points or the Lecturer scale 
(£7,320 • £8.450). 

Application forma end 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Establish- 
ment Office (quoting refer- 
ence L1SS/B) University 
House, Ballrlaa. Lanoaalar 
LAI -4VW. to whom uppllra- 
tiona (six copies) should ba 
sent to arrive not later then 31 
December 1984. (03464) HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Law 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Appllctilions ■re Invltod 
rrom suitably qualified l pjj- 
eons with Interests In any field 
of law for a Lectureship In 
Lew, Trum 1 October lBoa- 

Tho starling eatery vrill ha 
et an appropriate p°l n *„2" 
theLec turn ship scale (£7,320- 
£14,925). 

Application forms and 
further pnrtlculara of tine 
appointment mey bo obialnM 

from the Establishment 

(quoting reference L-iawAJ 
Univeralty Houso. Bailrloa 
Lancaster LAI 4VW. tevvhoa. 
applications (five 
should be sent tp tvrivo not 
later then Friday 14 December 
1984. Overseas oppH»«» 
may send e single com or their 
application. (33465) «• 


University of 
London 

School of Oriental and African 
Studies 

lectureship 
WCENTRAL flNJgR 
■ ASIAN STUDIES *. 


invited/?? 



sSisejssarrfB- 

upon Uxbeklatsn end on «n» 
period since 1817. 

The twcifHaJ 
will be qualified la any « 
number of 
guoge and literature. 
economics, history. (aJ 
phy. dsmooraphy. i "Sg- 
anthropology. h ro, ‘®. l t ? S- e*- 
dles. fie or_ she wOl bo* 


.Overall 


SSCn knowleda.^ 

S^SSSS. , S? B thV e ap?o»« t - 

meat. 

.The Lectureship^wlri^* 
rilled from s date to be 

Bob erne. ; . . ' ... . 

.• } Application »rjf. 'Jwa 

Oriental and. Afrlceh 




30.11.84 


Universities continued 


Unlveraity of London 
Institute of Education 

. SENIOR 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

•re required for n project 
JSr. r ncd with tho effect of 
Sjhrent contexts on the ubll- 
K or young people to apply 
ml u*« given 'skills’ ar 
uMirolea. The posts arn tnn- 
Jato rar three years from I 
K5| 1085, and based In the 
rvMrtmout af Mathematics, 
jiutbtlca and Computing. 

Implications for ussnsN- 
uchnlquBS und tralnlim 
Mtbodl Will bo addressed. In 
Sutlon to previous resoerch 
Smirisnea, ramlllarlty with 
HienriM of learn Inu. skill 
ainBfflrsnd/or analysis of the 
aruchire of complex tasks and 
eroMBm* would uo an advnn- 
mi. Applicants for the post 
of Senior Reeenrch Officer 
iMUld have experlmicu In tho 
foariiaiUon or larae-ccnte 
n«M«7ar« and data analysis. 


on Research Finnan 
IS - £14.025 and 


Salary on Reaearc 

n rl 1,205 - £ 1 4,£ 

seiearch Hangs IA £7,520 - 
(12,130 plus £1,235 London 
AJlDvnnce plus UBB. 


Further particulars nnd 
(pplleitlan forms from Mary 
OrTrria. Personnel. University 
of London Institute of. Educa- 
tion, 00 Bedford Way, London 
VfClH 0AL quoting sillier 
nfira nee ROIUMSC or ROI A/ 
M8C. Coroplotod applications 
naulred by 1 January 1985. 
15S497> HI 

University of 
Glasgow 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited fur 
two Lectureships In Comput- 
ing Sdence. tanabli! frnni 1st 
rabniary, 19B3 or such luim- 
(ita ai may bo arrumieU. 

Applliatt shanUI iiirlur- 
Bly poscesa a gonri luinoui-A 
IW» In Computing Hrlcmi.i: 
HUh a reaonrch flourmi nu 
vdl. However, enpilcntluiiv 
wtQ ba conaldcred frum nrr- 
Misivhaia first dnnrnu whs In 
miliar subject but wlinsi, 
mearrh degreo end ciurixit 
mrk haa o substantial t-um- 
patlng element, and who wish 
ttilWlaj their ri'KOUl'rh nnd 
Mriibig in Coinputlnu 8ri- 

Mli 

E ons of the posts In nlv.-n In 
of a new liitonllM |. 
Mitsraduate iimrsM In 
Hon Technology: llir 
Hamd po«l Is In Hllniniil ol 
wpsftDienial leaclilim in m-si 
•wte end pUNtiuniliiiiin 
CMrtet. 

mMiions and naperieiu «. 

«Ma3*fHSr w u,u V! 1 "'I ,v 

‘I'M Arailnuli 
hi*ocn«l Offirn. llniveianv 

to 0 « ,l ?r ut i w ri,lj 

SJSJiLS l,,r 'teiura ,m.| 

mure in „„ 

VAXwB. » n, ' , 

Untvarsityof 
• iCanterburv 
New Zealand 

%°RLECTURER 

ORLECTURER 

w-uisasaa"- 

sSS’swrsa: 

wu | n J Ii lOlHUT 

rf ,p r *Wy 

• hwca/ies K. a 7!! H,, 7 ,,| P u( 
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Universi^Qf 

St. John's College 
COLLEGE 
.^CTURESHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

from A ^Ky n 5ua".iried n m tBd 

aaj=B?^ “s«U! 

Cuudldatos should 

Ipilig 

■»a e°Se B ? , 5 n, ?7° W'i 

23rssLas5r*">ffiSi?i 


Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN BOTANY 

nep^ruS nC £ r °Kn^ 

Zoology ror a leehorer in F« 
‘^rtmontal Botany CoTuddl 
oration will ho dmn i. 

WJohlXorSM 

oxunrlenco and/or 

UIum y iTinmiiV Its ,l/OP * 

.. ..I h ®. u W r 'i"w»l would bo 
nnrtli ulurly Intcrostod to hear 
likl!". •MrtlwiM «hS wm “d 
like In umi (or lesrni ON A 
MWiiiiiiu tnchniquoa for 
plant Inxonnmir purposes. 

Tim nppolntaa will h« 
nxppctnU t„ teach internal „„5 
nairaimiml atudnnts at tho 
•iiiilni-iirnduato lovoi, cantrl- 

a.». - SSHBP’iSJ 

nB*ifiroVi“ , "’ r ’ 

$N/.26.I0I. ’ 

Imlher iletalls or this 
|H mil It in nii,| , f i ii,,. IJiilvirrNlty. 
fE hl,|, r W,,h 6"iiern) con- 

•lllluiUKir aii|nili>imnut may lie 
J Hecreliiry 

(•rlU'i nt, Amiui-latlmi or Coin- 
■iimiiw niltli I liilyrrsiilns 

I A, > 1 . 1 , 1 . 3ft (ifirtlwii Hqiiera? 

IVirilli nr |li« |<ug- 
teti-si Mm (IiilvHtaliy. with 
utlfVtx^cbiao on 
I3|h I In rinhrr 11)84. or a* 
MV44*I§? M'rtslltle Ilii'iMlIor, 


King’s College London 
(IJnivemity oflxmdon) 

Donuriniein of chuinlstry 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

a mule'll Iona are Invited for 


a new lectureship, tenable 
from a datr lo bo agreed 
(between 1 April and I Octo- 


)«er 1985). Preference will be 
(liven in inndldstea with en 
itltnresl In inssa Bpeitromrtry/ 
Ml'l.f «,r the (tevetopment of 
other new techniques. The 
vaiem* srlat-a from the deci- 
sion of the Univeralty of Lon- 
don to establish at King's 
Col iron e te mrc of earellnnce 
In AiiNlytlrsI rtmmlatry da- 
vnieii prinrlpslly to the do- 
vrlcjinnenl of new methods of 
ttu-svtirenifeiil. 

(jurrent salary scale 
£7.520 . £14.925 blue £1.233 
Liiiii'ui Alloweiite. 

f urther Information and 
sui'litsMofl form# from j the 
Assistant Registrar. (Mr 8.P. 
I farrow i . Kino’S College Lon- 
dun. blrsml. (yjiidun WT.JR 
21 -ft, to Nti'HD appllcsilons 
slUHild be sen i in dupliiste. to 
arrive by 28 trbruary 1085. 
I3S4V3I HI 


University of 

Dundee 

lAepsrirneni rtf Law 
Aped h st tans one Ins lied for 

I-ECTURESIDP 

INLAW 

la tbs shovr ilspartmeet 
where IH» appvuitrs will be 
•Noctsd to bMkutik* both 


'learning end raMarch wlthja 
u» f>«M of Private Law. A 
gasUiltiikin fu Ikou Law » 
desiraWv but not easeallsJ 


p te#* 


hsUry MjsIb £1.520 - 
t'U.Kff wun Inina) plating 

•Mvedfpu US' anteUfiratUiM 
end el^srietb-a. Dwtiwna* 1 
■Km intfrt l-'MV 6 t«rt w* 
wrmtes ftHMSSl . rtbKHS » 
8»uis<»na, 

*Uu»h ii*; 

... ‘2 three rWmW 

«CSfHiM~bel itjiMM tft II 

' - I9** with tha 


Brunei University 

Faculty of Education one) |)„. 
sign 

LECTURESHIP 
. indeskjn 
AND TECHNOLOGY 




Uo )^4 ithT* 
wnboMT Vgpawhlaa* g* wW; , 


a lecmrmhln ' fw?* 0 ,r * vl,od { °r 
with^ InwroStaY? candidate* 

B-iSS ffisrass 

hSCo Bn de^IopIS £ ^ 0, “ ay 

-c.,V , S r « h ! n ^5 Lecturer 
annum, plus ft 4*i S por 

anvelopB° {5" tiJf S ddra< ”«l 

BEaSSiS 5 ® 

thSaMB 11 -'** 

_ Hi 

University of 
Manchester 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

SSiSSST" 

SAs,»&„tr 

.'“SSa.gSBB: 

Appllcatlona of micro- 

kk. «£sisssais 

“ •ssssnsr. 

«nt«sasjfla!°- 


University of 
Dundee 

Department olKorensl. M «n. 
QDmtah s^__ 


pnrucul»n and application 
h£%"l IfTfr ptebjf by DBwm- 
from the Rciglstror, 
max Menohatier 

™Sfl?fiS4?S? ta rBf: a43/ fiY 
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UMIST 

Deportment or Computation 

^LECTURER 

INS0FTWARE 

engineering 

“SsSSS 

apB*£2r®«S 

atructurae. computor 

afiCSSEP-W 1 : 
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Fellowships 


Unlverstyof 

Warwick 

In Association with 
The King Edward's . 
Hospital Fund 
For London 

SENIOR/PRINCIPAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Nuralna Policy Studies Centre 

Applications ore Invited ror 
the post or Sonlor/PrincIpnL 
Research Fellow with expeii- 
enco In tho area of health 


service policy. In tho newly 
established Nursing Policy 
Studies Centre of the Uni- 


versity's Faculty of Social Stu- 
dies. The post would Involve 
assisting the Director In de- 


veloping e research program- 
me far tha Centre. A back- 
ground In nursing would ba an 
edveniege. The post which 
may be offered In the first 
Instance on a part-time basis 
Tor up to four years, or rull 
time for a shorter equlvelent 
period, will be on the Re- 
search Range II or III depend- 
ing an qualification# end ex- 
perience. 

Salary Scale Range II: 
£11.903 - Cl 4.925 p.a.,_ or 
Range III £14.135 - £17,705 
p.s. 

Further details are avail- 
able from The Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Warwick. Coventry 
CV4 7AL- Please quota Refer- 
ence No. 17/B/84/L. Closing 
date 21st December. 1904. 
(33473) 


University of 
Lancaster 

C “2fr" for the Study or 
Management Learning 

Distance Learning Research 
Programme 

A RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

!■ required to work on o 
“‘T.* 1 Project concern- 

InsrSSo p t pl< ? t,on ot d, «»nca 
learning to management nnd 

SSP*^55? t S education, train* 
Ing and development. The 
HS„ 0< . th J Project will be tho 
design and testing of mtnl- 
packagoa ror the purpose of 
researching new Ideas In ds- 
The work will Involvo 
iHv™ B .? r roteputer basad end 
interactive video learning. 

Project le funded by a 
group of co-aponaors from 
different organisations. 

«rrI!l2. P ? r a on !*>* 0 tOd will ba 
orrsred a fl year contract or 
employ man t on. the Research 

ita nifT ««,SSd ■ 

£12,150 per annum), 

Fp r furthar particulars and 
?Jf P IL'? U 5 n . f 5r, m d P' Bn M write 


to tha Establlshmant o/rice 
(quoting rofsrancs Liaf/B), 
Univeralty House, nsllrigg. 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Physiology 

Application# era invited 
rrom suits bly qualified candi- 
date* far two 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The projects, which will bB 
supervised by Professor M.J. 
Rennie are funded By the 
Kflnlc. sod Uia Brftleti Diaba- 
lle Association, ebd .are con- 
earned with control of trans- 
port Into skeletal muirtaond 
other tissue* of •ndnp " cl ^* 
and sugars In a wW» « 

circumstance* &BESPo"g 1 

sssarssi ,, B , jftjj& 

years : or th* BDA FeUcnv*hlp 
for 5 year#. 

■ 7X8.800 on tee seals E7.S80 - 

*if:rso. * 

.Applications 

XttSr Man and te^namep 

tofonnsaon .’!• evsusDu^ 


uiunniq nouso, USIlrlan, 
Lancaster LAI 4\>W. whara 
appllcatJone (five copies) nam- 
ing three rofersee, should be 
sent to arrive not later than 7 
December 1884. (33448) RB 


University of 
Oxford . 

Department of Metallurgy and 
Science or Materials 

B.P. VENTURE 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Effect or electronic mechan- 
isms an 

mechanical properties of 
strong solids ’ • 

Applications are invited for 
a postdoctoral post available 
immediately and supported by 
tha B.P. Ventura Resesrch 


St. Anne’s College 
Oxford 

JUNIORRESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

..The Collage Invito# Boollm. 

IrSpsjl 

KATHLEEN BOURNE 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Fellowship which (a 

tennuaM music anti pi.tio"Jl 

w 0 iT"h° f or ' 1 ^"* ‘SP " c O" 1 ■” ai' - 
IroSlnd. ° r * hB Public of 

THE DRAPERS’ 
COMPANY 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tt 10 Foilowshlp which (■ 

|»gj«h""Tn ' n 1hi 0m f1Sl«| ,a f Sf 

DA THE JOANNA 
RAJTOALL-MACIVER 

i!.pS';S«3 

?o^Vy^ VOr * ,, ^“«X.U?l 

Particulars of tha 

Ha 


Oxford 

Lincoln Coifego 

t {J{>mas rother am 
ju ^o?Research 

Assisi 

ss TS 

3DB o,n tD c °i i K a “' 
sl”uid be 

January. 1 989. (34 {os, by Jg 
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PUBLICATION 


Polytechnics 


t DIRECTOR of computing 
I CENTRE 

(Senior Lecturer Level: 

PL equivalent) 

SBliiyjcals £12,777 - £11, 1M 

Applications a*, !nvftad for tWa 

challenging new poet. 

The successful candidate will be 
responsible tor the management 
and product development of 
mainframe and microcomputer 
facilities, ®nd educational com- 
puter service • and related - 
research. 

Applications forma and fur- 
ther particulars are available 
JTom the Secretary Treasurer 
. st ths address given below. 

(17X43} 

THE 

QU^S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW ebe 

l Pork tlrivi*. ( j lungjyj. fiiiu.p, 
ac ... W; w«ihi. jamBL 
^Scottish Central InsUiutlon.^^ferj 


.ra. to 
Ping 


Unit for about 

’ 'ha 

,r-Chl . _ . _. 

engineering caramlos and 
•smlconductor#.' Bxpsrtanoa 
In DiechonioaJ properties of 
ceramics and electron micro# 
copy fa desirable. 

Salary lit the range £7.520' 
to £]4,S23 depending on age 
and oxparianoa. 

Appllcatipne wlth cuiricu- ' ' 
. lum vitae and the nsrhei and 
add rot* ee of two refers o# , 
should bo! a#nt as soon as 
1 poulblsioProhMor Sir Piter 
Hlrach, Department of Metal- 


“OUTBCHNI0 CYMRU 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

^^*V*J*' M '* SclMM Or 

WXTttxs: 

S.CL.’KS’- 

Snlaryi £5,191 - EM06 p.i. Ino. 

The PtreoonefOffloo. 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Loflol Studios 

LECTURER •/: 
GRADE IV . 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

(l\VO Posts £7,348 - £14,061) 


.... J.'SP 1 !?*"'* “hoirtd have a 

5? hiJESW* cto 9ro* in Law, 
K-?H h *r 7anii/or pro- 


■wwimoiBMi. - 
CF37 1DL’ . 

141.(0443} 408131 e*t»(H, 

CWWW DATE: 14 Oimrabsr, 186f M 73734 
(17844) 



drill 1 ■ vim v# ii vim shi 4 iiw ug*". 

tails Are available. 183 468}. R2 j| 


Polytechnic 
t-' of Wales 


fessionai oxperlancd would be 
an odvontoBq. 

Public Admlnlatrotfon 

LECTURER 
GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

- ' in . . 

MICROECONOMICS 

<£7,548 t Kl4;06l) 

Ma "irf.r^3gK 

5JJJ5ES" , or atonomics which 
Further details and forms 

feysrsa# fi; 

Strogt, 





Polytechnics continued 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC at PRESTON 


Faculty of Technology 

Applicants are Invited for the following new posts in 
ENGINEERING: 

SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL & PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

Lecturer If/Senior 

Lecturers (Two Posts) Ref AA/168 

Senior Assistant: 
Teaching Company 

Scheme. Ref AA/167 (Ofib Post: three yeer 

appointments) 

Research Assistant Ref AA/168 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Lecturer 11/Senior 


RefAA/170 


Lecturers Three Posts) RofAA/1 69 

Research Assistant RefAA/170 

Posts AA/166 and AA/167 (Mechanical & Production Engineering) 
Applications ere particularly welcome from candidates with 
experience of engineering applications and computer sided 
methods In Dynamics, Stress Analysis, Design, Manufacturing 
Systems or Robotics. 

Posts AA/169 (Electrical & Electronic Engineering) 

Specialisms In Computer Aided Engineering and the 


Communications or VLSI asoecis of I.T. are particularly relevant 
to currant developments in tne School. However, candidates may 
offer alternative specialisms in other areas of modern electronic 
engineering. 

Post AA/168 (Mechanical & Production Engineering) 

The project involves the application of computer aided 
techniques In design and performance of driveline components in 
vehicle transmissions. Applications are welcome from candidates 
with Interests in the applied and solid mechanics areas of 
mechanical engineering end mathematics or computing. Regular 
contact with the collaborating company will be en essential 
feature of the project. Dr. D. R. Kerr is available for preliminary 
enquiries — ext. 2131. ' 

Post AA/lJG (Electrical & Electronic Engineering) 

Research projects are available in Digital Signal Processing, 
imago Processing, Digital Control, Instrumentation Systems, 
Video text aid for the disabled, Hybrid end thlck-fllm 
mloroelectronics, RobotlcB, Optical Communications, Power 
electronic switching. Prof. N. G. Burrow (a available for 
preliminary enquiries — ext 2200. 

Further details and application forms are available from the 
Personnel Office, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston, PR1 2TO, Tel 
(0772) 262027 quoting the appropriate reference number. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer £ 1 1 176 to £13 128 (Bar) to £1406 1 
Lecturer II: £76 48 to £72099 . 

Senior Assistant: Teaching Company Scheme: 
£10710 to £13026 ■ 

Research Assistant: £6405 to £7176 

Pinal dote for receipt of completed applications — » 17 th December 
1984. 


Polytechnic of 
ThcSouthBank 
LondonBoad, 

London SE1 

Faculty or AdmltilBtTPUva stu- 
dies 

Part-time <0.5j . 

SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER U : 

• In OrpatitaetUnta] feeti+vlour : 

, Heft 08.01 

t» required to teach on a 
f buslnew ■tudlea end 
couraoe it HNp,' 
aeorOa nna. po*t Graduate 
leveie.. An 'undenRendlna or 
contenUMrnty nrobleme or 
DrannlinUpnel. management, • 
anaradimlc btii in the aaaja] 
■clfencas With a Maher degree 
of quallflntlan. which le pro- 
. rqrebly- ^ -muKl-diMcfplIpery, 

■ end; tfinOWb'. Or (nlnlno ax- 
perJence u 


•J. 'The parsqii- appointed^ will . 

' oft expected to have ad Innova- . 
tlve approach to curr-tduluro 

fsssssv^v&A. ** chU/ 


£*,353 - 
Lecturer 


& *( Salery wlU .be paid pro 
U p<6 appointment. - . 




- :Tlifl pp iy tach hlc ia' pn Squil ' 
_§S44 r e) uh ' fwl'vgSj , 

■>* “ ■ «-»M) Vkq q n.e'nrr *<» 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Business Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN MARKETING ^ 

ho touts dograg 3 level. AppticsrL must have an degrM fn an 

S rials discipline and have teaching, research and/or industrial 
nee. 

Salary scale t currently under review); EB.688-Et2.777 (bat) - £13,718, 
with Initial placing depending upon approved prior experience, financial 


vyim iniiwi ptouno umwicuui y upun qppivwvv k--^t . — 

assktaiK* towards Ena cost ol removal expenses may be payable. 
Further pariloulsrs and application form obtainable from the 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Boll Street, 
Dundee DDf 1HG to whom completed application* should be 
relumed by 21 December 1084. 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Depart man t or Mathematics, 

Btetlatlce and Computing 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
GRADE II 
IN COMPUTING 

Temporary appointment for 
■lx months unable from Janu- 
ary 1 983 or n« soon a* passi- 
ble thereafter. 

Applicants should possess 
•kills In any applied comput- 
ing area, such as systems 
sarttvero. commercial prog- 
ramming, systems analysis 
and design, data communica- 
tions eto. 

Applications are especially 
welcomed rrom those who 
have worked or are working 
on applied projects who 
would like n period in a 
teaching environment. Re- 
cently qualified candidates 
with lass experience will be 
considered. 

Candidates should have 
either n r a levant good hon- 
ours dagrse, postgraduate 
qualification , MBCS or 
squl valent practical experi- 
ence. The Department offers 
B-Sr. (Hone), HND and Post- 
graduate Diploma courses . 

The Polytechnic hoe o DEC 
K LI 091 computer system pro- 
viding s general multi-access 
and batch processing service. 
The Department has an excel- 
lent range of microprocessor 
equipment, e PDP-1 1 and o 


3-alttlan 

LAN. 


Cambridge 


Salary scale: £7. 948 - 
£12,098 plus £997 London 
Allowance . 


dosing date: 14 days from 
the appearance or thin adver- 
tisement. (03484) H3 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An oqual opportunities em- 
ployer 

Faculty of tha Built Environ- 
ment 

Built Environment Learning 
Service 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(Vfc OP FULL-TIME) 

(Toropomr^ anointment until 

Tha person appointed will 
be responsible to the Director 
of the F equity Learning Ser- 
vice for Reaeareh A Develop- 
ment In . Taechlng/LtMu-nlng 
methods In the Faculty. 


Qualifications required ere 
e good first degree It Interest 
In Built Environment subjects. 


WELSH REGIONAL 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Manager - Consultancy 

Projects 

(Grade: Lecturer 11 / Senior Lecturer) 

Required, u toon li poHltHa: an 
Niigeflg, npsrfeond. broad-Mod 
IndMduil daptUa ol developing, 
undertaking and controlling conaullancy 
projects, both individually and u put of a 
tern, traridng to financW Uipris. 

Tha appolniM should have a drat degrai. 
wide practical etpulance. and the ability to 
projact the Polytechnic, the WRMC, and 
td/n/hanafl. 

Salary: £7,548 - £14,081 pA, tno. 

Manager - Network 
Activities 

(Qrada: Lecturer 11 / 8 enIor Laolurir) 

Required, aa toon u possible: an 
merggHo, creative individual lo undertake 
Raison dutlu with a range ol educational 
MMWiments in Watai, with ihi aim of 
Improving tha provision ot maiugemsnt 
BduoUnn. 

Hit appoint* should hava bualnau 
axpadence and inawtedga ol turtfiar/hlghar 
edueadon. Stall devdapmant will ba tha 
main area, and there la canaldaraUa acopa 
for Innovation cl tin aduHtiWifMuahy 
Interface. Iha post rsqulru a high level ol 
conmunfcahon aldlli. 

Salary: £7,648 - £1 4,051 pju Ino. 
Firebar delalli and application lorma art 
Mllabla from: 

. Iha P* mniiBl OKIh, 

Tha Polytaduda of Wtlii. TOKTYPWQO, 
Mid Glamorgan, CF87 1DL 
Tit (0443) 4091U Ext. 2M1 
Closing dale: 14 Dac«mbif.1DS4 
Rat: 73721 


\H98W 

The/227 
Polytechnic 
< ofWales 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
atPreston 

school ot Computing 

SENIOR 

PROJECT OFFICER 

£11,175 - £15,467 pa, 
according to experience. 

A Senior Project Officer le 
required to lead a develop- 
ment concerned with the ap- 
plication or Micro-Computer 
Networks -la the teaching and 
learning or foreign languages, 

..The project represents a 
collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Mnnohoater'a De- 
partment .of Education and Ja 
supported bv IBM, Philips 
Electronics and the Microelec- 
tronics Education Program- 
me, Tha appointment will be 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
■at Preston 

School or .physics A Astro- 
nomy - 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 

, This poet arises from the 
secondment of a member, of 
staff. Available from let Janu- 
ary 1889 or as soon as poael-' 
ble tharoaftar until Slat Au- . 
B«»t J996- It la open to 
Phyetolete-and. Astranomehs, 

^ Saletip 87CB48 , _£9,77li 

from ther Personnel orrioe. 
Lancashire Polytechnic, Pr*- 

KJ«gsloi>Polyt«clmio 

School of E¥d|jomlca,Mnd Poll- ' 

PART-TIME: i 

lecturers' 

I ■ Required for the Spring and 
. Summer Terms .1 9B5; la beech 
British Government an degree 
and BTBC coumea end moro 

■ soeolalbrad aouraes in the field 
‘ pt Local OOvnmmnnr studies, 

A good Honours decree end' 
preferably 4dm* .teaching «or- 
; perJence npMaeary, • 

School pf %cdnom£la andpoM- 
tlca, . Kingston Polytechnic, 

• Fenrhyn Road, KJngeton upon 
. Thame* KT1- Beb. Cipsfng 

■ mtiPh i 


Post tcnablp immediately. 

Saiety Scale t 1 LU £7,948 - 
£19,098 p.a. 

Application . for mo end 
further details from The Per- 
sonnet or/lcer, City of Blrm- 
Jnbham Polytechnic, 'p' 
Block, Parry Harr, Btrmtna- 
ham B49 9SU. Tel: 091-356 
8183, Bxt. 9197916.. Closing 
data; 14 ih December,. 1984. 
<994671 HS 


of two years' duration with 
afreet from January, 1985. 
Applicants should hava an 


understanding or networking 
end experience of Im- 
plementing systems software. 

Secondment from' a full- 
time post In business. Industry 
or education Is. a possibility. 


Polytechnic of . 
Central London 

DEPUTY HEAD 
OF LIBRARY 
:• .SERVICES '■ -■>. •' 

rlhns for the post of Deputy 
Head of Library Services. 1 Pra* . 
vlou« miMMmsnt experience 
In •oodfcmic or public I lb re r l ns 
le essential toioethar with e 
strong . ■ appreciation or • In- 
formation tiohnalogy. - 

814, ?Mttl Cl^^TnaUmlva 
of London Allowance, (eal ary 
■ under reylpwV. 


Further particulars and 
application forme (quoting re- 
ference A A/J 01 ) ere available 
from the Personnel Office. 
Lancashire Polytechnic, Pre- 

962037” 1 aTQ- Tl,ii /077a) 

Application* should . ba 
‘ rtSME n * d b y th « “losing date of 
7th December 1884. 

(59438) Hp 


Th^HatQeld • 
Polytechnic 

School of. Natural Sciences 

DIRECTOR 
OF STUDIES 
BIOLOGICAL 
■...-'SCIENCES: 

The pSrsol 
bs rMponsi^__ 


from. 1 the- '.Personnel -Office^; , the. part-time M 




’ Closing, date i Friday 14th 
. be4embar 1884.. • . \ : 

n£4SE MENTION 
THE T.H.EJS. / - 
! WHErif RE^t-YlNG 

ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE TIMES HIUHKK fcUUUA I 1UN 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Psculty of Art end Design 

LECTURER II 
FILM AND 
TELEVISION 
STUDIES 

(Post No. 66) 

£7,548 - £19.099 p.a. 

A vacancy exists for a 
full-time lecturer In Film and 
Television Studies In the 
Faculty of Art and Design. 
Although the appointment 
will be made for the School of 
Art History, the successful 
candidate will ba expected to 
teach on raculty baaed prog- 
rammes. Application* are In- 
vited from those vvha have a 
post-graduate qualification In 
Film Studies, preferably with 
previous experience of 
teaching at undergraduate 
level. 

Application forma and 
further details available from 
tha Personnel Office, Lei cos- 
ter Polytechnic, p.O. Box 145, 
Leicester LEI 9BH. Tel: 
(0535) 531551. Ext. 2503. 

Closing data 14th Decem- 
ber. 1984, (54110) H3 


C,ty r°o f i»- 

An Equal Opportunlt|„ Era . 
Faculty of Built Environment 

Department^ or^ Planning end 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INPLANNING 

aa iM3 o n 'em p om? bl n't he re b ft e ° r 

a jopxrsAesii 
S^AS&SBMSRrf 
ssitfw ESttSai 

sector major developments. 
Salary Beale: Senior Liw 

...cJM-MBSl, tSfrS; 

eonnel Officer, City of Blrrrj. 
Ingham Polytechnic, 

9193. tot. 213/916. Smum 
^ ara:14 |h December, 1984. 

134108) 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


WEST SURREY COLLEGE OF 
ART AND DESIGN 
Farnham 

The college Is seeking to appoint from April 1685 a 

Vice Principal 

lo workwlth Mr John Morris, previously Vice-Principal and recently 
appointed Principal. 

Salary (for Group V College) 01 7,942 p.a. plus £258 p.a Fringe 
Area London Allowance. 

Further particulars and application forms (s.a.e.) may be obtained 
from County Education Officer (FE/MED), County Hall, Pemhyn 
Road, Klngston-upon-Thamea, Surrey, KT1 2DJ to whom com- 
pleted forma should be returned not later than 1 4 December 1964. 

(17314) 


Librarians 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Assistant Under-Librarian 
(Japanese) 

Applloatlona Invited from flood honours graduates In 
Japanese. Reaeareh and/or library qualifications or bx* 
parlance also highly desirable. 

Stipend on the Assistant Under-Llbrarlan scale: £9.39 
to £12,150. 

Further particulars from the University Librarian, Sec- 
retary of the Appointments Committee for the Univertnv 
Library, University Library, West Road, Cambridge, C»3 
9DR, to whom applications should bo aont by 31 Dec- 
ember 1984. 117262) 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


msm 


■ djUmpt-dia appoint- 1 ' ' 

‘ ! if t- ; 


. j J'i- ’• t. •“ i 


V' ' I 

" i 0 *. B i B 4ril 9B4, .16947 ?);! •' : ■: ;y, I 

’ YV *tjx ip ’h) Z I 

/•. , w.: : - .*:■ t - l \. ^ 


CONNAH'8 QUAY, DEES1DE, CLWYD. „ IMinN 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT, BUSINESS & TRADE UNION 
STUDIES 

MICROELECTRONICS: ^ 
TRAINING MATERIALS 
WRITER (Temporary) 

. (A^Mtmle refaited £7JM8 - £12,099) , - 

Applicant* ehobld have a relevant degree and/ormemberflhjp 
of • professional body auoh aa BCS. We look to the ( 

appointed to assist ue In the writing, and development -w 
dletortoe learning materials, Including sofiwara package**^ 
pOMibly inter-aothra video. Applicants should be converse 
with Fasceii Beale and Assembler, fhftfally the port >■ BgC. 


. .With Fadcali Bialc end Aasambler, fnftfafly the port le Wj. 

■ terth contract fpr one Year, v^tn the poaslbiHty of extenaion w 
f epcond yeeri v • 
farther d«b^ and epidleatloh form available from 

IBi^ssassasss^ 


mm 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Bedfordshire Education Service 
LUTON COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

salary; Group 6 £20,633 

Applicants should have substantial experience of successful 
, course development activities In a leadership capacity, together 
wfth management and administrative experience at a senior level. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

salary: Grade V £17,199-£18,189 

Applicants should ba veiy well qualified In Mechanical, Production, 
Electronic or Computer Engineering, and must have the drive and 
ability to move the Department forward rapidly, especially In the 
application of computer technologies. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

salary: £13,095-£1 6,467 

A new post of central Importance to the creation of further internal 
academic and administrative information networks to facilitate the 
efficient management of resources. Systems Analyst skills 
coupled with an appreciation of tha academic ethos of a higher 
education college essential. Small teaching commitments. 


the Collage has a wide range of full-time and part-time courses at both 
advanced and non-ad vancea levels. Including CNAA and BTEC validated 
coureas principally In Business Administration, Sciences and Technologies. 
8AE for application forma and further details from The Dlreofor'a 
Secretary, Luton Collage of Higher Education, Parti Square, 
Luton LU1 3JU. 

Closing date: 14 January 1986. 

BEDFORDSHIRE IB AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 

(17227) 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Head of Communication Department 

Hong Kong BapUal College le ono of five publicly-funded Institutions ol 
higher education in Hong Kong, offering 3 years post 'A' (aval courses. It la 
currently In a phase of rapid developmont In academic and resource terms; 
tha present student establishment of 2100 students wfff expand by about 
60% over Ihe nexi alx years. 

CarrtMalea lor this post should have a minimum quallllcaton ot a Master's 
Degree in one or more aapacle ol Communication or Madia Studies, an 
appropriate research background and/or substantial professional 
experience In tha mass madia. The Head of Department will be expected to 
play a major part In developing an honours degree programme, and should 
be able to establish good working relationships wllh tha Hong Kong press, 
TV and Mm Industries. Knowledge ol Chinese would be on advantage, but 
others with appropriate experience and an English-speaking background 
are also Invited lo apply. 

8*tery ncula: HKStB.QQBp.m. (by 6 Increments) (starting salary will be 
commensurate wllh qualifications and experience.) 

Conditions of Servfco: Appointment will ba made an Superannuate Terms 
(College contributes 16% ol appolnteas'a salary while appointee sub- 
scribes 6% of the same lo the Superannuation fund). Other benefits Include 
vocation leave (about 3 months after completed 21 months of service), 
nwdkral and dental benefits, education allowance for children, and housing 
assistance, Ovetseaa appointee may bo considered (or a two-year gratuity 
bearing contract as doomed necessary. 

Application forme and further Information are obtainable from the 
Personnel Secretary, Hong Kong Baptist College, 224 Waterloo Road, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. Completed forms together with testimonials 
ihould reach tha Personnel Secretary by lat January 1080. 
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AU 9dv«rtif«mems 
trg subject to the 
conditions of 
; jKceptance of Tlmeo 
Ntwepapew 1 ^) 
copfet of which «re 


County of Avon 

Bath College of Higher Education 
(incorporating Bath Academy of Art) 

TUTOR- 

LIBRARIAN 

Chartered Librarian, preferably with experience of 
library computerised systems, required to liaise 
with and work with courses offered by the Faculty 
of Home Economics, Science and Humanities, 
mte rests in the Sciences would be an advantage. 
Salary according to the Burnham scales for Further 
“ uca J on 01 Lecturer Grade II level £7,648 to 

Further details may be obtained from The Director, 
Bath College of Higher Education, Newton Park, 
Newton St. Loe, Bath BA2 9BN (Tel: (02217) 3701) 
to whom applications (no forms) should be 
submitted by 17th December 1984 . 


3CTURER1 
ORLECTU 
Mi 
SI 



COLLEGE 


mi 


Fairfield, Croydon, CR9 1DX 
Tel: 01-688 9271 

Principal: P. Phillips BA <Econ), FBIM 

Faculty of 
Business & Social 


Studies 


Colleges of Further Education 


Inner London 
llwCI Education Authority 


SOUTH WEST LONDON COLLEGE 

VICE-PRINCIPAL (7L) 

Applications are Invited from experienced and Imaginative 
educationalists with a background In the field of Manage- 
ment and Business Education and knowledge of com- 
merce and Industry. 

Candidates should be graduates and/or professionally 
oualllied with the necessary leadership qualities and broad 
educational experience at a senior level, The College top 
management learn ot the Principal and two Vlce-Prindpala 
Is so structured that a high level of Interchangeability of 

(unctions between the three Is essential. 

Salary: £19,615 plus £1,038 Inner London Allowance. 

Furthe} deldlls and form of application returnable within 
id davs from Deputy Administrate Officer, South klfesf 
London College, Tooting Broadway, SW170TQ. 

(Tea is an am . opportunities employer. 


Applications are invited tor Iha following appointments:- 

Senior Lecturer 

(n Marketing 

Candidates should have an academic background In market- 
ing, hold a degree or an equivalent quail ficatlan, have teaching 
experience, and have practical experience in marketing. The 
successful candidate will lecture on a range or courses, Includ- 
ing professional Institute courses, BTEC Higher BuBiness 
courses and the Diploma In Management Studies. 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 

in Personnel Management 

Candidates must be graduates, and offer all or some of Ihe 
following-, corporate membership of the InslUluted Personnel 
Management, specialisation In Occupational Psychology, 
experience of Industrial Relations management, relevant 
industrial and teaching experience. The successful candidate 
will participate In (he leaching of general Personnel Manege- 
ment/lndustrial Relations on courses for the Graduateshlp of 
Personnel Management, Diploma and Certificate in Manage- 
ment Studies, BTEC National Diploma and other professional 
and management qualifications. 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 

In Management and Business Studies 

Candidates must be graduates, and offer all or some of the 
following: membership of a relevant professional institute, a 
broad knowledge of general management topics, experience 
ot eupevlsor training, relevant industrlal/commercial and 
teaching experience. Thesuccessful candidate will be required 
to lecture to a range ol genera! management and business 
courses, and also participate In short course activity. 

The salaries tor these poBte will be in accordance with the 
current Burnham Further Education Award and are at present:- 

SENIOR LECTURER - £10,863 - £12,562 (barred)/ 

£13,443 p.a. 

LECTURER 11 - E7.8B0 - £12,213 p*. 

(Inclusive of London weighting Allowance) 


Further details and applications forms may be obtained from 
The Assistant Principal (Personnel), Croydon College, Fair- 
Held, Croydon CR0 1 DX, to whom completed application forme 
should be returned within fourteen days of the appearance of 
this advertisment. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 
PRINCIPAL: Leonard Q. Bewshar, Acsd.DIp.Ed. (Land), 
B.So.(Ecfln), MA, F.R.S.A. 

FACULTY OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION, 
COMMUNICATIONS AND COMPUTING STUDIES 
SCHOOL QF COMPUTING 

Lecturer II in Computer Education 

AppflcaUons Bra Invited for the post of LU in Computer Education, duttea to 
oommanoe on 1st Apr*, IBBB or aariler Ff ponlble. 

A well qualified and axparlenced teacher of Compytur Education Is required. 
With axporiMM of flML flnif BBC Micro-Computers, Some knowledge of 
control application* would be an advantage, as would alio acquaintance 
wtth research and curriculum development In this area. 

LW Salary Scale: E7,54B-£13 J 12aAiBr/£H 1 D01 par annurn. 

Further data 11* and application forma, returnable by. TtiMdiy, 
18th Deoembar, 1984 may be obtained from The Principal, N*w 
College Durham. Frsmwellgste Moor Contra, Durham DHt 5E8, 
On receipt of a atom pod add re mod foolscap envelope. 

. 1 (172841 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 

please Ring 

SUE PEPLOW 
ON 

01-253,3000 EXTN. 336 
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Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


Administration 

continued 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology continued 


Overseas 

continued 



South West London 
College 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

Department of Accountancy 
and Administrative Studies 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

required ae toon as passible 
Who In a professionally qual- 
ified accountant end can teach 
Accountlno and/or 
■ 11 [ e, d nubjects up to and In- 
cluding ACCA Levola H and 3. 
Tha aucceeeful candidate will 
b« required to play a major 
r Die in the development abd 
marketing Of courses and ba 
for Financial 
fcOTSKf Taoaj. FoiJnd “ t,on 

* >r 2{??. lan S Accountnncy 
studies Department 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

required ae soon ee possible 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
LIAISON 

AppRcatlpns are Invited tor tha lull time 
Dost of Director or Industrial Liaison tor 
a period . of litre* years In toe first 
Instance with effsct from I May 1985 or 



University of 
Cambridge 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

.7?® School of Clinical 
Madlclne, Addenbrooke'e 
Hospital, requires on Admi- 
nistrative A an latent for stu- 
dent admissions end curricu- 
lum ortnm lent I on. Previous 
experience In education or 
Health Service administration 
an advantage. 

__ Salary on (proposed! scales 
£7.033 - £9.390 or £9,330 - 
C 12 . 130 according to age. 
qualifications, and experi- 
ence. 

Further Information from 
the Registrar?, The Old 
Schools, Cambridge CBS 1TN. 


Applications (10 copies) with 
curriculum vitae and names of 
two referees should reach him 
by 17 December 1 9H4. 
(334681 HI2 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 

COMPUTER 

CONTROLLER 

is ora ol the major GCE boards. |t Is located in Bte 
Manchester University precinct. '= 1 
The present Controller wIH retire at the end ol 18flS; hie replace* 1 , 
rnenl iMB be appointed os soon bb posBible. Tha CorttroHw will 
direct the data pmcesalng of the QCE teramlnaiton. He/she will 
also play a major rote in the development of: a revised computer 
system which will Involve a database and the extension of ihe- 

lelpproce88fnfl hehrorft, 1 

: The Board uses an IBM 4331/11. The Operating system Is OOS/ - 
VSE running under VM.- > - - . - 

; Applicants mlist have had recent experience of managing opera- 
tlons at a senior level. Some Involemsnt In the design and use of a 
database system would be an advantage. Previous IBM 
experience Is not essential. . . 

Application forma and furtherjnformatlon from The Sdore- 
!55 r !.^i!? t _ M ‘ >tt . lct,,atlon BdardjMimdlwster M.15 6EU. (061- 
273 2S06|. Envelopes should be marked "Computer Staff {T)“. 
.^^w^PRlI^lon forms mu« be returned by 21 Decern*. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANQUA 
Norwich 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

required In tfw8clwolof 
Compuifng studies and 
AcoaiHiloncy In lire Accountancy 
Sector cf tha School. Tha 
UKcoaafui canddaia win be 
required to carry oul dsmonalraHng 
and reseuuh into computerised 
accountant. Applicants should 
hare experience of uBtog a DEC 
VAX 1 1/780, CP/M micros, IBM 
PCa, and ahouhf be able to 
Program hi BA&C and FORTRAN. 
Knowledga ol COBOL would bo 
hdpfaL Apd teams should be 
tomWar wWi: nnandel modal Ira 
taehniqiin end havo experience 0 j 
wiUina medals financial Wormalton 
•yatomi, databases, and computer . 
MKWnQ techniques Some 
“qwlance in leaching, 
demonstrating and resaaraii would 
be anasa. Tha appointment wHI be 
on (fis BA IB seals Ea.600-E8.B20 
pe» unum and will be lor Ulnae and 
e half years. 

Applicant* should good a 
our rk ulum vitas, together wHh 
tha names and scMreuas or two 
™ f «HtoPn>tea«wKJI. 

School of Computing 
Shi*** J»d Account* rtcy, 


uuinnn* of cam j 

NM 7TJ, Irani whom 
further rnfonmllon can ba 
obtained. 

(17233) 




Cumbria County Council 

OPEN TECH IN CUMBRIA 

Cumbria L.E.A., in association with the M.S.C., wish 
to commission a feasibility study to explore how a 
system of Open Learning within the Authority could 
be developed. 

Thto will be a three month profect, beginning Jan- 
uary 1985, and the Authority is looking for a person 
to undertake this research on a short term contract. 
Please apply In writing Immediately, giving details 
of curriculum vitae and names and addresses of two 
referees, to the Director of Education, 5 Portland 
8quare, Carlisle, Cumbria, CA1 1PU. For further In- 
formation, please telephone (0228) 32181, extension ■ 
216. I 




Awards 


Education 

Development Scheme 


A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the 
Overseas Development Administration to enable 
candidates to enhance their qualifications by study or 
research end to widen their expertise to fit them for 
further employment within the Aid Programme or 
within related activities. 

Applicants should be British Citizens below the age 
of 46 with a minimum of 5 years overseas experience 
in an aspect of education and should hold a degree 
and a professional teaching qualification. In certain 
circumstances these conditions may be waived for 
applicants who have been serving under the British 
Volunteer Programme, provided they have at least 
2 years teaching experience in a developing country 
and hold the minimum academic and professional 
qualifications. 

Awards ere made for a minimum of six months to 
one year and cover fees and provide an allowance 
towards IMng costs, books and stationery. 

The amount Is determined by the circumstances of 
the candidate. 

Closing date for applications Is 1st March, 1985. 
Further details and application forms may be 
obtained from: 

Overseas Development Administration, 
Room AH368, Abercrombie House, 
Eaglesham Road, East Kilbride, 

Glasgow Q768EA. 

Abase quote Reference AH358/2. 


_ OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT Kar Ni 


Your.lcay to ■ uraarfo Intoxnaiionij Buiinnsi and Information Systems: 

EuiopecmUniveE^ty 

i BruiMlf site .luxwfftuixg 

( , HMltH w lire Anwtaan AiismUy Hi CoilsglMi School) of Suitmi). 

B PWarema (fulUjmeJ in BuUm MarkaUna 


Accounting, 


no. or graduate muikgamant program) around the 


JiBil v * i [*T 1 1 p I"’" ' 


fcMi 


-American 
'University 
lLaUi of Beirut 


LINGUISTIC OVERSEAS- 

Ssasssasraia! 

sawsasa's 

appointee will teach undergraduate and 
graduate courses m Itnguisttca end rrwft. 
odotogy, and wOl eupervles research and 
«fovoiojHnBrt In EFL studies, Appolntma* 
of oandklaln holding the FViSdamTf! 
namtely In ihe rank ol Assistant PrcSsuor 
and tor a three-yepr. contract period. Inter- 
aated persons should send their tsu«r of 
Inqidry and ounfculum vttae by air mu to- 

ari ,h ■ cmv of parMnwi 8^ 

SMS^T 4v,n ™- "■ 

AUB la an equal opportunity. atSmaltw 
acun employer. 

lirawj 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

OVERSEAS 

American University ol Beirut, , 
Beirut, Lebanon has openings start- 
ing October 1985 in 

(1) Digital Systems 
(2) Power 

Other areas ol specialty may be 
1 considered, To teach graduate and 
undergraduate courses and to con- 
duct research. Salary and rank 
commensurate with qualifications. 


benstita for ’expatriate" stall. 

Air mall resume to Dean of Engi- 
neering and Architecture, Amer- 
ican University of Beirut. 
Personnel Services, 850 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022 
USA 

An equal opportunity, 'affirmative i 

action employer, 

1 * mien 


xt K American 

T Mtiversily 
k — " • ** of Beirut 


PHILOSOPHY OVER8EA8; 

The Deportment ol Bifoaocrfy 'rt ^ 
America^ Untvereity 0t_^riAjAlJB^^ 



Overseas continued 


YORK UNIVERSITY 


It'KOMu t 






General Vacancies 





UNIVERSITI SAINS 
' MALAYSIA 

(I) Bohool of Pharmaceubcal Sotencoe 

(a) Pharniaceutloal Chamlatry 

(b) Pharmacology 

(o) PharmacwjtfiiaJ Todwotogy 

(bi Material Soianca 
to) Eledronks 

(HI) School of Biologic*! 8dences 
(hr) School of Humanlttei 

W ^ MM «" •>«- *-«. 

„ ^ 

(?) Anthiopotogy/Soctotogy 
b) Economics 
oj PoMcal Sctenca 

d) Social Davalopmant and AdmlnWratlon 

(vi) School of Cfwmloal Solanoea 
(a) Inorganic Chamlatry 
(i*) School of Mathematical Solanou 
(a) Pure Matfwmatfca 

(vSI) School of Houalng, Bulldog and Planning 
(a) ArchltecJura * 

Pi Building Engineering 
(cj Planning 

I (lx) School of Medical Be la non 

SSSS53SS 

Salary and Allowance*: Salary wlif range Irani M$4l J20 to MS48 B2Q 


df»wi eatery at the and ol contract. 

,or “PPoInteB and ramlly (Indudu vrfe and three (31 
toretaflandlamlly 08 ®* 848 day* paid annual teare; tree rnedteal benefits 

Sfchta SMS and!,ta, “ WB] h flppQlrrtBd M «"•">« hr ftrea (3) yearn InnHIally 
— (17808) 


UNIVERSITY 

Lecturer In 
History Education 



on ® oho graduate sludenh In curriculum sfudfee, 
twhapectalrefarwice to filMory. A personal tntoresf In ckmroom 
jwawch and a wilUngness lo supwYlso student research pn^wts and 
taoewnfl pracitee are essential. Safafy R17 287-R28 888 per annum, 
gwson annual bonus of nearly one month's salary and attractNe staff 

1 tociuda a curriculum vtioa and ton names and j 

Knreseas of three referees and ha sent in iti* BraMrar rAftnntinn- l 


CRflihiA Z. * ' I0O1. TINDD UUWffinainibB 

L HV4I010 on the appReohon. 

k Fu, 2 Wf ^onnoflon may be obtained from Rib Registrar or the 
i& Seer Mary, SA Unfversffla9 Office. Chichester House. 278 t 

High Holbom, London WC1V 7HE. A 

The Unfversffys podey to not lo dtecrimbiato 
on the grounds of sex. race or religion. Jk W 

Further Information on Ihe A By 

imptementaHon or rtus j&Lv 

pofley Is obtalnobto 

on request. jMSBpr 



Dean, Faculty of Fine Arte 

" ,vl,ed for ,he i—- “f 

cm' ESSfta S' i ? r “' lhe of i,s kind Canada, 

S „H vi w m ' nl! of D>,lce ' Fllm/VIdeo, Music 
Sn™ approxima'ely 90 fuU-limc r K ul.y ,„ d P 1400 

Candldaia. ahould be diatiugubhad scholar, a„d/ or 

tanning of the other disciplines. They should have Qualifies- 
tionsappropnale lo a senior faculty appointment vriihln a 
Th^nn m , a f” f “ ably have administrative experience 

-~ y n, i',9r" ,y for a ,erm of nve ^ 

STS?! 1 r 0 S f t S ey *?r k ; Chairraan * &arch Committee for 

i r A ! R °° m 4!7 ’ ° BBO0de Hal1 

M3 J2r/° k UrUVCre,ty ' Downsvlew (Toronto), Ontario 
!>rioriiv r im^ W ! lh Canadian Jmmiralion requirements, 

5EL1r&£z 10 ci,iMns ,,,d pwn " n '" 1 


Yarmouk University 
Irbid. Jordan 
Institute of 
Archaeology 
and Anthropology 

□aportmant or Anthrapolaay 
Newly BBiabiishad denar t- 

uuidLi 1 ? 1 ? app I lent Iona tor 
K-« 0 ^5alB , l“ t, a *artlno Bapiom- 
wUh »2iri?i l S!L ch i. M ^ courapa 
or * . a,l !P ,,l, » l » on one 

area™ ° f tRo r °»owlng 

SOCIALTHE ORY 
„ SOdOLOGYOF 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
UNDER- 
DEVELOPMENT 
ETHNO- 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

COGNITIVE 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

SYMBOLISM 

PHYSICAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

2°me teaching or bn«r c 

undargraduata survey courses 
taSnSSfflfli Langiiagea or 

inatTuctron: Arabic and En- 

ta h A , i.h!! ter ? ,t ,n reachino 
5* Arabic is eflienilal. 
AppolnimentBi ph.D, re> 
quired. One year rsnowabla 
Salary ranjo r™S 

Wl?ll t0 nS2?r/ii^ 0m,I, S n " ,,ra,a 
rrnltaM* n* nce and rank. 
Contact Dr. s. Bheml. 


University of 
Queensland 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

management 

Limited term (a to 3 years) 

SfSa^aausaa 

e*PBriance In toachlnq 
noth award and nan-ewerd 
manaaement programe. De- 
monstrated ability in appllad 
managernant consulting la also 
GflBlrflblo, 

i«in?S r,0 -F , of appointment: 
Initially 3 to 3 years, it i. 
anticipated that, subject to 
superior performance, the 
position may continue. 

1 9M .° Re?. d 43flB<r. d F ° bmBry 

LECTURER 

(TENURABLE) 

SOCIOLOGY 

require.’' » I 1 ? 
that the successful applicant 
will contribute to the intro- 
ductory program, be involved 
In advanced methods courses, 
and offer an OlBCtlve in their 
Weld of interest, applicants 
with other skills and Interests 
ars also encouraged to apply. 

Closing date: 11th Janu- 
ary. 1983. Ref. 43484. 


^tsr'ssiir^sssi,^; 

February IH. 1B83. Bend two 


Salaries per annum: Senior 
Lecturer: *33,331 - 838,847. 
Lecturer: *84,840 - $33,634. 


Additional information and 
application forms are avail- 
able from the Secretery- 
Oenerol. Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities. 36 
Gordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF. 

The University or Queens- 
land is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. (33480) H13 


£ggj” pi . curriculum vitae end 
rntmaa of thrae refer— . H13 


Miscellaneous 


Music Students Hostel 
Trust Limited 
Henry Wood House 
Hostel 

ASSISTANT TO 
WARDEN 

Rtqulnd January IBBB for 
this hostel situated In Cam- 
berwell. London 6E3 fgr ao 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

rt to Ire Ospwmert oi FMosopiijr «f w 
- MChDdwysa.ire 


mvimlc students from the' four 
iaOnaon conaervatoZrM* 

MmS™!?/!? part-time term- 
“"S B only weeks annually) 
end comprise on-coll duty In 
tlie e vaninas and at week- 
FPPulred to 
ifti (re* ucommodi- 

gCUrjSr 1, BnlBry “«*“•»! 


PLEASE NOTE 

CLASSIFIED COPY DEADLINES FOR 
THE FOLLOWING ISSUES OFTHE 
T.H.E.S.ARE: 

21st DECEMBER 1984 
is 4 pm THURSDAY 13th DECEMBER 


28th DECEMBER 1984 
Is 4 PM TUESDAY 1 8th DECEMBER 

4th JANUARY 1985 
Is 4 PM THURSDAY 2,7th. DECEMBER 


Department of Education and Science 

H.M. Inspectors of Schools 

Applies Lion* ire lny| t «| from men and woman, preferably »ed between 35 

^nsUnd ; » HM HMI liupea eduoitond 

vice to the Department snd throughout the education ayuenx 
Current ncanclei *ro ter ipedslltts In: 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Home Economics: Ref. 8/85 

^ ^cWht quslritcnlora md nbrnatM «p«|. 

•choob, cr In 

Mathematics: Ref. 9/85 

UKau ' d e 00 * 1 qinllficackn fn mufoemuhre. sub tun. 

wide iBtermt | n edfucsttan. Experience In reiehlng sutlnla in 'A' level nr m 
“«*lng primary mithermtla would be an uiec. Relevant exMriones in in 
du*try or Jn teacher tralnlqj would bo an additional advantage 
Science: Ref. 10/85 

'I"" " “■ " ** uWl} * M qualification. In one or 

“ yonto " n ‘ h “ lth — ere— ln “ 

PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ref. 1 1/85 

J^^efriarefopmenuteeS 

YOUTH AND COMMUNITY: Ref. 12/85 — 

pr ° fau,on81 or «*->*: training md sub- 

“ to h T “Paterae ol working with young Mopfou, 
«f»oh or h the community in area of substantial otfvik frtnortwre^|^-nt 
broad Interest in either secondary or further and hlghcreducaifon b 
required. 


£ ' 8 - 2oo -" i - Mo 

Applludon forms (to be returned u soon *s poulble and not Later 
fhJJ. "* d furth * r may be obtained 

EJ5f w i H D . ,, £2r? n8,,t of Muatl ™' ™ 

H - T,rt * ta, “ ° | -« a *™. 

The Civil krvk. h M eppertsmity employer. 

tinM) 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

Special Book Numbers 
for 1985 


FEBRUARY 15 

22 

MARCH 1 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


European Studies 
Philosophy 

Environmental 
Sciences (I) 

History (I) 

Maths and Physics (I) 
Social Policy 
English 

Psychology (I) 

Law 

Computer Studies (I) " 
Sociology (j) 
Chemistry 
American Studies 
Economics (I) 
Biological Sciences (I) 

Education (I) 
Engineering 
Environmental 
Sciences (II) ^ 

History (||) 

Maths arid Physics (II) 
Psychology (II) 
Economics (II) 
Biological Sciences (II) 
Sociology (II) 

Computer Studies (II) 

Education (II) ^ 







